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ROWLAN DS” 
s KALYDOR 


cools and refreshes the face, 
m@— hands, and arms of all exposed 


BAN) to the hot sun and - dust, 


¢ and eradicates Sunburn, Tan, 
} Freckles, Eczema, Stings of 
= F Insects, etc. 
Ask anywhere for Rowlands Kalydor. 








.., [LADIES 
sesinisacuscseens Fam = SHOULD 


Nee ASK THEIR 


DRAPERS 


FOR ‘THE 





TRIMMINGS. 


BEAUTIFUL, 
‘a DURABLE, 





INEXPENSIVE. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Health Exhibition. 
CANDLE MAKING. 


Visitors to the Health Exhibition should visit 








the West Annexe and see the making of 


PRICE'S GOLD MEDAL 
PALMITINE CANDLES, 


PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 
LONDON AND LIVERPOOL. | 








AS MADE FOR HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
ALEXANDER s | pLEXANDE R's 


Is noted 
Is the for tts 


ee Se cori Tin ar 


SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS AND HABERDASHERS. 


Best ——_ 








OR Wiis POWDER’ 
Sold in Penny Packets by Grocers, &c. 
And ALL COLOURED Articles can be washed in any weather. 


Colours will not run in Starching and Drying. 
FADED COLOURS WILL BE}GREATLY IMPROVED. 


G. THWAITES & Co., Sole Manufacturers, Market Harborough, 








REGISTERED 


WEARS WELL 
IN WINDING. 


PRIZE MEDALC Crystal Palace Wool Exhibition 
Made up in 1 oz. Cocoons in 1 1b. Boxes, 
Wholesale only of WOOD & BURTT, 





NO MORE TROUBLE 








JOSEPH GILLOTT'S. 
STEEL PENS. 


ie ‘O1,D MEDAL PARIS _1878. 














IMPORTANT TO EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 


AND TO 


EVERY MARRIAGEABLE YOUNG LADY. | 





On forwarding your Address and One Penny Postage Stamp (to cover postage) to GOODALL, | 
BACKHOUSE, & Co., Leeds, you will at once have forwarded to you a beautiful little volume 
of 104 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, and beautifully illustrated, entitled, 


GOOD THINGS 


MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR EVERY HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 











Applicants will oblige us by writing “Good Things ” on outside of the envelopes to pre- 
vent delay, and stating that they saw the advertisement in the LEISURE HOUR. 
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ATANOUL AXON ON 








THE “LEISURE HOUR” 


ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 





FOR LADIES’ DRESS MATERIALS 


TO SAVE All Intermediate Profits | 





WRITE TO THE Given to the 


Se zt A. 7 EO HRD 
’ MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 


BRADFORD, 
YORKSHIRE, 


Who will send, POST FREE to any address, a 
Collection of Patterns, comprising the most 
wonderful assortment o 


HOME-MANUFACTURED DRESS FABRICS 


ever offered to the public. 


The “ CENTURY ” CASHMES 
in all leading Colours, and in 
PATENT FAST BLACK, 
at prices to suit every purse, are the BEST 
IN THE WORLD. 











Rely trKED TRADE a 
The “CENTURY” SERGES, MIXTURES, TWEEDS, and CLOTHS, 
for Ladies’, Boys’, and Gentlemen’s Wear, have now a world-wide reputation for their 
Marvellous ‘Cheapness and Quality: See opinions of the leading Journals. 
Any Length Cut at Mill Prices. All Parcels over £1 Carriage paid. 
Note Address and mention 7he Leisure Hour when writing. 





KEEPS 


THE SKIN 
COOL & REFRESHED 
in the Hottest Weather. 
Removes and prevents 
SUNBURN, REDNESS, 
FRECKLES, TAN, &ce., 


And renders 


THE SKIN 
SOFT, SMOOTH, & WHITE. 

A clear and beautiful Complexion 
ts soon obtained by its use. 

It is the most eke Emollient Milk for the Skin ever produced, and 
for the ToILeT and Nursery it is invaluable ; the wonderful cooling proper- 
ties of the CucUMBER Juice render it delightfully refreshing and invigorating 
if applied after being out in the sun, visiting heated rooms, , &C. ; ; it allays all 
irritation from the Bites and Stings ‘of Insects. 


Bottles, 1$., 1S. avy 25. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. <Aary size free for 3 Stamps 
extra by the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 





FOR 
— 
AND 
HnVALiDs, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


PBR CENT DISCOUNT FOR CASH, 
worn 20" oan: 5/- men MONTH. 


pore 


BOR Sk THE 9 YEARS’ 
PIANO 
Fawn 0S 


LISTS FREE OF 


¢ eariele ae HANOS | 








IMPORTANT CAUTION. 


Many years ago 


FOWLER & SHEPPARD'S 


AMERICAN BAY RUM 


Was introduced into England from America. 
Since its introduction many worthless imita- 
tions have arisen ; so many have been the 
FRAUDS, that the Importer has found it 
necessary to issue this CAUTION. Pur- 
chasers are requested to ask for 


FOWLER & SHEPPARD'S BAY RUM, 


And to note that this title is impressed on the Glass of all Bottles. 
The ‘** Queen” says :— 

“*Fowter & Snepparp’s Bay Rum has an agreeable fragrance, and is 
one of the most cleanly and pleasant washes we know of. It improves very 
materially the appearance and feeling of the hair, cools the head, promotes the 
growth of hair, and prevents it from turning grey. It is in no sense a dye, and 
is perfectly free from the mischievous mineral ingredients so often introduced.” 
Sold by all Chemists, in Bottles, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, and direct 

by Parcels Post on receipt of price, from the Sole Importer, 


J. SELLEY, Chemist, Earl’s Court Rd., London. 








i\WOOD’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE. 


SOLD IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD AT 6d. and is. PER POT. 
Only genuine, W. WOOD’S, M.P.S., Chemist, Plymouth. 





GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1884. 





VIEW @F MANUFACTORY, BRISTOL. 





Frys Cocoa. 
<r RY'S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Absolutely Pure Cocoa only. 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 











Bassinettes with 
reversible hoods' 
cause serious 
draught. 


DUNKLEY’S 


DUNKLEY’S S& 
NEW PATENT 
REVERSIBLE 
HANDLE 


Thoroughly pro- 
tects the little 
ones from the 
most inclement 
weather. 
THE HANDLE ONLY wwaateas round with the 
attendant to any position. 
Hand painted in the most artistic manner, and upholstered in silk, 
satin, velvet, or superfine carriage cloth. Price List, 2 stamps. 


W. H. DUNKLEY, Patentee, BIRMINGHAM. 








JOHNSTON'S UNEQUALLED OATMEAL, 


ror DELICIOUS 


SCOTCH 


PORRIDGE, 


Is higher priced but better value than the imferior qualities 
commonly sold in England. Packets 4, 8, and 16 oz. Calico 
Bags, 4. and 7 1b., with directions for use. To be obtained by 
order from family Grocers. (/Johmston’s Corn Flour is the 
Best.) PAISLEY and LONDON. 





To Face page 2 of Wrapper. 











“THE LEISURE HOUR” 


ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 













No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts should be sent to 56, Paternoster Row, and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. 
Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous 


Contributions being sent in too great numbers to be returned unless stamp. are sent to cover postage. : 
Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Religious Tract Society, with liberty tor them, at their discretion, to publish such 


works separately. 


ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 
To Advertisers.—The “Leisure Hour” is now opened for general Advertisements. 


For terms, etc., apply to the 
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JOHN PICCOTT, 
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Feic rats. 
21 3/3 3/14 4/s 5/2 B/S 3/5 
Siiks from 7/6. 

-/422 “0 .nsure safe transit, 6d. 





Mer’s Unshrinxable Court Shoe, 
Flannel, 6/6 and 7/i1 6/11 7/9 8/9 


115, 116, 117, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
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LIME JUICE 


The Favourite Summer Beverage ; 
wholesome and refreshing. 
A Delicious Cooling Drink— 
effectually quenching thirst. 


CORDIAL 





ROSES 


LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 
Prepared from the Lime Fruit. 
Is entirely free of Alcohol. 

A Wholesome ‘amily Beverage 
for Dinner or Supper Table. 








Roses 


LIM& JUICE CORDIAL. 
A Delicious Drink in Water— 
Effe:vescing in all Aerated Waters. 
An <xcellent Stimulant 
viended with Spirits. 





ROSES 7 


| Roses 


LIME JUICE 

fhe Perfection of Fruit Beverages. 

Delicious, cooling, and refreshing 
in Water—effervescing 

in all the Mineral Waters. 


LIME JUICE 
The Favourite Beverage for Lunch, 
Dinner, or Supper Parties. _ 
Eminently wholesome. Ne <ab:: 
should be without ic. \ 


CORDIAL. 


a,” 7 
Of D.AL. 





~: 
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ROSE'S 


LIME jUICE {| COKDIAL. 
A Real Summer Delicac7 , 
Cooling and refreshiag in Water. | 
differvescing in a!! aerated Waters. 
Effectual'y quenching thirst. t 
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ROSES 


LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 
| Ths favourite Temperance Beverage ; 
zelicious, cooling, and refreshing ; 
entirely free of Alcohol. 
Eminently wholesome. 
LIME JUICE 
An excellent substitute for the 
Lemon as a flavouring in Summer 
Drinks, Claret Cups, &c. 
= Cooling and refreshing. | 
LIME JUICE 
Is highly Medicinal, cooling and 
purifying the blood. 
An excellent stomachic, assisting 
digestion. 


~1| CORDIAL. 


~ CORDIAL, 





ROSE'S 


~ CORDIAL. 





LIME JUICE 
No beverage has received higher 
recommendations from 
the Medical Profession as eminently 
wholesome.—See Lancet 





ROSE'S 
















ALL PURE FLAx per doz. 
Children’s, Hemmed for use... is. 8d. 
CAM BRIG Ladies’ - 2s. 11d. 
Gentlemen’s - a ... 38 Efd, 





HEMSTITCHED. 


per doz. 
Ladies’ 


5s. 6d. 
Gents’ 7s. 3d. 


HANDKERGHIEFS. 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


By Special Appointment to H.M. The Queen and HUI. 
and RE. the Crown Princess of Germany, 
BELFAST. 














LIME JUICE CORDIAL, 
The family dinner-table 
has additional attractions 
when supplied with 
Rose’s Lime Juice Cordial in water. 





ROSES 


LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 
Non-alcoholic. 
It has now become 
the favourite Beverage 
all the year round. 





ROSE'S 





LIME JUICE 
Sold everywhere. 
As a protection against imitations, 
Purchasers snould order 
*©Rose’s Lime Juice Cordial.” 


“CORDIAL, 








ROSES 


Rose's 


LIME 
It has been decided in various 

Chancery suits that Rose & Co., London, 
are the original introducers of | 


Lime Juice Cordial. 


LIME JUICE 


| Exported to all parts of the World. Special 
Export Terms. Wholesale Stores : 
az, Curtain Road, London; and at 
41, Mitchell Street, J.eith. 








| 
TUICE | CORDIAL. | 
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\__ es 
CORDIAL 
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HOW TO AVOID FINGER MARKS. 
STEPHENSON BROS.’ 


SUPERIOR FURNITURE 
Sold by Cle aoe ee ai &e. C R E A M x 


6d. Sample Bottle free by post for 








Sole Proprietors, Stephenson Bros., Bradford, Yorks. 
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THE “LEISURE HOUR” ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. , 
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oe The fate of a Nation will ultimately depend upon the strength and health of the [ 
4 . ¢ ” 
neous population.” — Beaconsfield. 
copy SUSCEPTIBILITY TO TAKE INFECTIOUS DISEASES. 
such Dr. W. B. CARPENTER, F.R.S., in a lecture, under the auspices of the National Health Society, speaking 
of Zymotic Diseases (Infectious Diseases) such as Small Pox, &c., susceptibility to take them, he held, came in 
) the H some cases from a poisoned condition of the blood, arising from the bo y retaining some portion of the wastes. 
These wastes, when not removed, were re-absorbed into the blood, and acted as a ready soil from which disease [f! 
would germinate. { 
TAL JEOPARDY OF LIFE | 
AL ; ; 
THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 
You can change the trickling stream, but not the raging torrent. 
g 
_ i Tho Predisposing Causes of Disease; or, How to Frevent a Susceptibility to Take Disease. 4 
DIAL. “After suffering from FEVER FOUR TIMES, in each attack with very great severity—in fact, three of 
them could not have been more dangerous or critical—from a very extensive and careful observation, extending ff 
over a period of forty years, I am perfectly satisfied the ‘ true cause’ of fever is a disordered condition of the liver. 
The office of the liver isto cleanse the blood, as a scavenger might spec the streets, When the liver is not 
working properly a quantity of wastes or effete matter is left floating in the blood. Under these circumstances, 
. should the poison germ of fever, small-pox, &c., be absorbed, then the disease results; on the contrary, any one 
DIAL f whose liver and other organs are in a normal condition, may be subjected to age = the same conditions as to the 
- " contagious influences, and yet escape the fever. This, I consider, explains the seeming mystery that some 
q persons who are placed in circumstances pocnaey favourable to the development of fever—who, in fact, live in 
the very midst of 1t—escape unscathed. This being the case, the importance of keeping the liver in order cannot 
be over-estimated ; and I have pleasure in directing attention to my FRUIT SALT, which, in the form of a 
2 pleasant beverage, will correct the action of the liver, and thus prevent the many disastrous consequences ; not 
. only as an efficient means of warding off FEVERS and malarious diseases, but as a remedy for, and preventive 
TS ils ft of, BIIIOUS or SICK-HEADACHES, CONSTIPATION, VOMITING, THIRST, ERRORS of 
at EATING and DRINKING, SKIN ERUPTIONS, GIDDINESS, HEARTBURN, &c. If its great 
value in keeping the body in health were universally known, no family would be without a supply. In many 
forms of FEVER, or at the commencement of any fever, ENO'S FRUIT SALT acts as a specific. No one can 
have a simpler or more efficient remedy ; by its use the poison is thrown off and the blood restored to its healthy 
=e og condition, I used my FRUIT SALT freely in my last attack of fever, and I have every reason to say it saved 
my life.”—J. C. ENO, Hatcham Fruit Salt Works, S.E. 
DIAL. SICK HEADACHE.—“ After suffering for nearly two and a half years from 
severe headache and disordered a Coe os trying —_ rc and spending much money 
na i ‘ : . without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try NO'S FRUIT SALT, and before I had 
Read a large eee Sheet given with each bottle of finished one bottle I found it doing me a great ~ of good, and now I aia restored to my usual health; 
i ard others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours, most truly, ROBERT 
DIAL i ENO S FRUIT SALT. HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford,” ‘a , 
4 ° P ‘ ° ° ° 
THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—< A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable 
f . , imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal 
4 rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit." —ADAMS. 
2 CAUTION.—L£-xamine each bottle, and see that the capsule is marked *‘ ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless 
.DIAL. imitation. Sold by all Chemists. Directions in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Disease. 
, : T ’ 
| PREPARED ONLY AT EN@’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
i 
,DIAL. N > H 
| i VE TAN TG p> 
: & SHUTLER: 
| m y — \ 
: — | ~ 
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New Edition, Price 8s., in handsome cloth, gilt edges, or 25s. w2 morocco. Profusely Illustrated with superior Engravings. 


MR. RUSKIN says:—* This beautiful book is far the best I have ever seen on its subject.” 


SEA PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 


By Dr. MACAULAY, Editor of the “ Leisure Hour,” etc. 


“Opening this tempting volume with the idea of skimming it, we have read it almost from the first page to the last. It has told us much we i 
never knew before, and it has put in a fresh and enjoyable form all with which we had fancied ourselves most familiar."—The Times. 
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4 } Recently Published.  Pricé 8s., in handsome cloth, gilt edges, or 25s. i morocco. 
Ss | - , 
e | SCOT I ISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. |, 
“2 By Dr. S. G. GREEN, Author of “German Pictures,” ‘French Pictures,” etc. 
Profusely Illustrated by PERCEVAL SKELTON, MACWHIRTER, Boot, WuHyYMPER, and other eminent Artists. ; 
“SS 2 ._‘ The volume will be prized in Scotland as an evidence of what Scotland is, and out of Scotland as affording knowledge of places and of scenery of 
—Ss= wv singular beauty.” —Scotsman, “* An excellent book for the drawing-room table.”—S¢. James's Gazette. 
ALL, ORDER OF ANY BOOKSELLER. 
ee i 








THE “LEISURE HOUR” 


ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 





MAPLE & CO.—CRETONNES. 


CRETONNES.—MAPLE and Co., have great 
pleasure in stating that they have on show the most 
magnificent selection ever seen of fast-washing 
CRETONNES, on extra strang and serviceable 
tisues. 


MAPLE & CO.—CRETONNES. 


CRETONNES.—The Blocks for the reprinting of 
the Fine old French Cretonnes having been now 
re-engraved, MAPLE & CO. are receiving the finest 
goods ever offered. The cloths upon which these are 
yrinted are of superior quality ; the colours can also 
Ke guaranteed. The designsare exclusively engaged 
to MAPLE & CU. 


MAPLE & CO.—CURTAINS. 


CURTAINS.—The most wonderful improvements 
have been made within the last few years in the 
manufacture and colouring of Curtain and Covering 
Fabrics. The artistic etiect which some of these 
goods, even at 3s. od. per yard, double width, give is 
extraordinary. The principal factories for the pro- 
duction being in France, MAPLE & CO. have estab- 
lished a house in Paris, whereby they see all the new 
designs, and are enabled to reserve them exclusively. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


MAPLE & Co 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LONDON. 


The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISH- 
MENT in the World. 


° 7 ° 
NOTICE. — Complimentary, Wedding, and 
Birthday Presents, an immense variety. Acres of Show-rooms 
for the display of goods, both useful and ornamental, from 1s. to 
100 guineas. The variety is so extensive and varied that an inspection 
is solicited. 


POSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT.— 


Messrs. MAPLE & CO. beg respectfully to state that this 
Department is now so organised that they are fully prepared to 
execute and supply any article that can possibly be required in 
Furnishing at the same price, if not less, than any other house in 
England. Patterns sent, and quotations given free of charge. 





400-DAY CLOCKS. 


DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS to go for 400 days 
with once winding ; a handsome present. Price 75S. 
Warranted. MAPLE and Co. have a large and varied 
assortment suitable for dining and drawing room, 
Over 590 to select from. Price 10s. gd. to 50 guineas, 
Handsome marble clock, with incised lines in gold, 
and superior eight-day movement, 23s. 6d,; also 
bronzes in great variety. 


MAPLE & CO.—CHINA. 


MAPLE & Co., have the largest assortment of 
BARBOTINE, _ Tunisian, Hungarian, Doulton, 
Faience Silicon Doulton, and DoultonImpasto wares; 
also in Worcester, Goalport, Dresden, Sevres, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Crown Derby china, 


MAPLE & CO.—CARPETS. 


ARTISTS and COLLECTORS of ANTIQUES 
should not fail to see the 500 specimen RUGS and 
CARPETS collected by Messrs. MAPLE and Co.'s 
Agent in Persia, and now on ¢iew at the Show Rooms, 
Tottenham Court Road. A Persian Rug the most 
acceptable of all presents; a Persian Prayer Carpet, 
a lasting pleasure. Prices from 30s. to 4,100. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 





WHAT SHALL I DRINK? 


The Lancet says: ‘‘ We counsel the public to drink their Lime-Juice when- 
As a rule Lime-Juice is, particularly during 
the summer, a far more wholesome drink than any form of alcohol. 
subjected the samples of the ‘ Lime-Fruit Juice’ 


ever and wherever they list. 


to full analysis, with a view to test 


FREE FROMJADULTERATION. 


sSONTSERRAT 


LIME=FRUIT 
JUICE AND CORDIALS. 


Limetta or Pure Lime-Juice Cordial. 

Aromatic Clove, Strawberry, Raspberry, Sarsaparilla, Pine- 

apple, Jargonelle, Peppermint, Quinine. 

BY GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, WINE MERCHANTS 
EVERYWHERE. 

GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1884. 


SOLD 


D ful its quality and 
FOUND IT TO BE IN SOUND CONDITION, and ENTIRELY 


e have 
of the Montserrat Company 
urity. WE HAVE 


ESTABLISHED 1830. 


VENABLES’ 
PIANOS 


Pianos Repaired and taken in Exchange. 
187 & 189, ESSEX ROAD, ISLINGTON, N. 


For Hire 8s., 10s., 
12s., 748., &c., per 
Month, 

On Three Years’ 
System from 15s. 
per Month. 





THE MAGIC 
CLEANSER. 


of all classes. 
speed and comfort. 


SINCLAIR’S 


COLD WATER 


In daily use by tens of thousands 
Removes dirt with 


FOURPENCE PER POUND. 
Sold by Oilmen and Grocers Everywhere. 
A Boon to Poor 


SAVES 
MONEY, 
ABOUR, 

TIME 
TEMPER, 


AND 


FUEL. 


SOA 


and Rich alike. 





PURE IRISH 
LINEN GOODS. 


Linen Goods, when bought in England in the erdinary way are 
an absolute LUXURY; when oo at wholesale prices 


Direct 
at Manu- 
facturers’ 

Prices. 


Belfast they are within the reach of all. 


PURE LINEN SHEETING, grass bleached, 2 yards wide... 
PURE LINEN SHEETING, unbleached, twilled, 66 inches wide .. 


PURE LINEN, grass bleached Diaper... 
STRONG HUCK, TOWELS, unbleached 
STRONG HUCK, TOWELS, bleached .. 
CREAM DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS 


BLEACHED DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, 2 yds. by 2 yds. 
. : 


"AST NAPKINS 


“It is a low 


ALWAYS WASH WitTE 





ebb of Linen with 
thee.”—Henry IV. 
Part 2, Scene 2. 


Thy; 


in 
o 
Be 
= 


.. from 1s. rod. yard. 
» I 34d. 5» 

” os. 
6s. 
7S. 
IS. 


” 
. doz. 


WRIGHTS 
COAL TAR 


THE ORICINAL 
& ONLY GENUINE 


AN ELECANT 
TOILET 
SOAP 


SOAP 


EAKE Ns dhs se eae oe Se: -0e: see He 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS (Ladies’), hemmed, ready for use 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS (Gents’), hemmed, ready for use 
HEMSTITCHED CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, Ladies’ size 
BLEACHED LINEN, 1 yard wide a oe Oe ee ee, de ae em 
SAMPLES POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


FORRESTER BROTHERS, Linen Manufacturers and Bleachers, 
BELFAST: 


3d. 


s. 8d. yard. 


3) 
PRESCRIBED BY THE ENTIRE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
: FOR THE CURE OF SKIN DISE-SES. 
PROTECTS FROM MEASLES, SMALL POX& SCARLET FEVER, 
W.V. WRIGHT & C° SOUTHWARK, LONDON. 


W. V. WRIGHT & Co., Southwark, London. 











“INSIST UPON 
HUDSON'S.” 





“ REFUSE 
IMITATIONS.” 











for 400 days 
. Price 75s. 
e and varied 
uwing room, 

50 guineas, 

nes in gold, 
5. 6d,; also 


sortment of 
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yasto wares; 
es, Chinese, 
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BY MRS. BARR, AUTHOR OF 


THE LAST OF THE MACALLISTERS. 


“ 


CLUNY MACPHERSON.” 











—CHIEF AND LAWYER. 


Oh, where are the pretty men of yore? 
Oh, where are the brave men gone? 

Oh, where are the heroes of the North? 
Each under his own grey stone. 

The chiefs that were foremost of old, 
Macdonald, and brave Lochiel, 

The Gordon, the Murray, and the Graham, 
With their clansmen true as steel. 


: ACALLISTER, it is the height of non- 
sense for you to fret and fume at this 
rate. Two things you need never be 

angry at—what you can help and what you cannot 

help; and it’s plain you cannot help Cameron buying 

Assynt and Balkerry. Do you know him at all ?” 

“Know him! know a trading body who has 





dared to offer siller for an auld estate, sir; an 
estate as auld as the Flood, sir; a deal aulder, sir; 
siller scrapit together by some kind o’ handywork ! 
Who was his grandfather? A puir Glasgo’ wab- 
ster! That’s a bonnie origin for a Highland 
chief! Ugh! And what’s to come of the Mac- 
Leods ?” 

‘‘They have shaken hands wi’ Cameron, and 
are goin’ to turn herring fishers.” 

‘*The MacLeods and the Camerons! Certie! 
There’s a bonnie pair o’ them.” 

**Come, come, laird; it is ill sitting in Rome 
and striving wi’ the pope, as the saying is. A 
man can live without his kin. but he canna live 
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without his neighbours, and I am free to tell you 
that the wood in the Reay forest wants to be let 
alone now, and there’s that bill due the Perth 
Bank. It’s been noted and protested already, 
MacAllister, and I’m thinking there is a writ 0’ 
horning and caption on the road to Strathleven. 
I heard of it at Tain.” 

“It is a far cry from Tain to Strathleven, 
Fraser; and what does MacAllister care for a 
wheen lawyer’s papers? I'll just send a dozen 0’ 
my gillies to meet them, and convoy them back 
o’er the hills again.” 

“That’s aboon your thumb, laird. The law is 
ower strong for any Highland chief now, and it’s 
folly to show your teeth—unless you can bite.” 

“It is na twenty years since I went wi’ five 
hundred wild MacAllisters into Moray’s land, and 
every man o’ them took his prey.” 

‘‘Ah weel, Laird! Zhen was then, but now’s the 
now. The MacdAllisters were never saints, nor did 
they ever get the name 0’ it.” 

“They were never lawyers, anyway, nor fac- 
tors, nor counting bodies, and you'll never speak 
against the MacAllisters again, Fraser.” 

‘“« My tongue isna under your belt, laird.” 

“It’s weel you say that under my roof, Fraser. 
Gude manners you may hae, sir, but you dinna 
carry them about wi’ you.” 

“If a’ things were true, laird, that would be 
nae lie. But there’s no folly like falling out, and 
I’m lawyer enough, if I keep my tongue, to keep 
my siller likewise.” 

‘“‘ How dare you anger me thus, Fraser ?” 

‘** Dare is a hard word to crack, laird.” 

“Umffil Umffl! Umff!!!  Better.be going, 
sir. The gate is wide open afore you.” 

But Fraser filled his glass, and tied up ¢arefully - 
some accounts and papers, and then, with:his hat 
in his hand, said,— 

“T shall stay a’ night at Donald. Du Mac- 
Allister’s, and maybe bythe morn you'll cool and 
come to yourself, laird.” Thefwhe went slowly 
down the mountain ‘path, muttering at intervals: 
‘‘A man should haudhis..tongwe in an ill time;,1 
and as for MacAllister’s anger, PH never fash my 
head about it. I kem him°as.weel as if I had: 


gane through him wi’ a lightedscandle, and hisvill 4,.% 
* dnd he had lived long enough in Edinburgh to be 


words are only frae the teeth forward; his heart 
is a’ right. Maybe I should hae keepit a stiller 
tongue in my head, but as gude gie the insult as 
tak’ it. And I needna do it again; once is no 
custom.” 

Just at this point in his soliloquy he turned a 
sharp corner in the rocky descent, and for a 
moment forgot everything but the scene before 
him. He had been among mountains shoulder- 
ing one another up to the sky, and there! another 
step, and a world of valleys was at his feet! 
Valleys like emeralds, and hills like amethyst, 
and streams of silver tumbling down deep ravines, 
overgrown with bracken and bell-heather. 

“It’s a bonnie land!” he cried; ‘‘a bonnie 
land! and-it would bea sair pity for young Hector 
to lose it. If the auld laird wasna so contrairie, 
sae aggravating, I would, yes, I would—”’ And 
he turned round in an irresolute fashion and faced 


2 





Strathleven again. 


But he did not return, for clear and cheerily a 
strong young voice began chanting just below 
him, 


** Little wat ye wha’s coming ! 
Duncan’s coming, Donald ’s coming, 
Colin ’s coming, Ronald:’s coming, 
Dougald ’s coming, Lauchlan ’s coming, 
MacAllister and a’s coming, 
Borland and his men’s coming, 
Cameron and McLean ’s coming, 
Gordon and McGregor ’s coming, 
Ilka dunywastle ’s coming.” 


“ Hector, fair-fa’ you, lad! Why are ye singing 
these auld-warld rhymes? Let byganes be by- 
ganes, lad, Thae Stuarts are unlucky folk, and 
ill-luck is catching. Let them alone, Hector, yoor 
father had trouble enough in the’15, my lad.” 

“That may be so, Fraser; but when my men 
are tired, or hungry, a lilt about—ye ken wha’— 
makes the hardest hill as easy as dancing. But 
you are turning your face the wrong way; Strath- 
leven is up, not down.” 

“‘T know that, but the laird and I hae been call- 
ing each ither ill names; and*I.am not going 
back to Strathleven to-night—the morn’s the 
morn—but I am not going back to-night. Yet 
there are counts to cast, and MaeAllister will 
neither see, nor hear, nor meddle with them.” 

‘Where are you going, then?” 

“To Donald Du’s—and ‘you had better come 
along with me.’ 

“If it is needful, yes; but I must send the lads 
home, they are tired and hungry.” 

The lads were»about a score in number—a 
score men, such as could hardly.be found, except 


» in,Caithness and Sutherland, giants-in ‘stature, in 
‘asfrength, and in heart; 


“‘ pretty men, every ane 0’ 
them,” as Fraser admiringly allowed, though they 
were all distinctly inferior to the young laird. 
He'said a few words to the gilly nearest to him, 
and, #lifting his bonnet to his companions, mo- 
tioned to them to proceed without him. 

In this ‘interval Hector’s: bright face had 
gathered a slight ~shadow..*He knew that only 
someénévent..ofs importance had brought Fraser 
to Strathleven out of his usual order of coming, 


aware that the lawyer’s bills and papers which his 
father treated with such sublime scorn were 
capable of holding their own, even in the wilds of 
Sutherland. 

But down the narrow mountain path it was im- 
possible to converse, and the two men walked on 
in silence until they came to Donald Du’s cottage. 
It was a little stone hut of three rooms, very much 
superior to the ordinary shielings of the Mac- 
Allisters ; for Donald Du was the laird’s foster- 
brother, and on him rested the actual direction of 
all the chief’s orders. He was eating his suppe1 
when they entered, and though it was July, the 
table was drawn close to the peat fire. 

““Fa’s tat? Maister Fraser and ta young 
laird? Come in, shentlemans, her nainsel is 
glad to see ye baith. Ta porridge is shust ready, 
and ta fresh feesh, and ta goot whiskey—ta real, 
right thing, shentlemen.” 
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In a few moments the visitors had laid aside 
their bonnets, and their porridge was before 
them. 

“Is it ta whiskey or ta cow's milk ye’ll be 
wanting wi’ your meal?” asked Donald of the 
lawyer. 

“T’ll just tak’ them baith, Donald,” said 
Fraser. 

Donald was not regarded as any hindrance to 
a confidential conversation, and when the por- 
ridge had taken the edge off their hunger, and 
while they sat waiting for the trout boiling on the 
embers at their feet, Fraser said, 

‘“‘T hae sure information that thae Perth bodies 
hae sent aff the writ and constables, anent that 
bill the laird gave, and willna talk about 
paying.” 

Hector laughed, but not very pleasantly. 
*‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘ what can they do?” 

“They can take the laird away bodily, and 
clap him within four stone walls, that’s what they 
can do—if they are not hindered.” 

‘* How can we hinder them, then?” 

* “No ways but by paying the money. Four 
hundred pounds sterling! Hector, lad, it. is a 
big sum.” 

‘‘ Her nainsel wadna pay a penny o’ it. Turn 
ta craters free in ta Reay forest, and let them fint 
their ways hame to Perth again. It will pe a 
lang time ere they win there—yes, inteet!” 

** Hout, Donald! That’s fair nonsense.” 

“Gie them ta whole Reay forest. That wad 
pe vera ceevil.” 

‘“‘Senselessly ceevil. The money, is due, ,and 
the money must be paid. Folk canna eat their 
cake and hae it too; Hector kens that as weel as 
I do.” 

“How can we raise the money?” 

“That: is. warld-like. talk... It. is raised, I 
brought it wi’ me. But MacAllister gat into a 
raging temper every time I spoke. of, paying it. 
Donald must get him awa to the Reay forest— 
there are reasons enough besides the timber, 
and cattle; and Hector, you must go off some- 
where with that red-hot brother.o’ yours, or he’ll 
be sure to put a quarrelsome finger. in the pie. 
Then if I am left myself to manage thae limbs of 
the law, we'll neither kill each ither nor burn the 
house about our heads.” 

Hector’s foot was patting the floor in a very 
irritable manner, and the frown on his handsome 
face was a dark one. 

“It is a just debt, Hector, and a just debt ought 
to be paid.” 

“I know that; it is the making of these debts. 
Don’t you see they are ruining the estate? How 
can they be prevented ?” 

“‘T have thought o' that, and we’ll speak o’ the 
matter anon. ‘To-night you had better go to 
Strathleven and do what you may do to get the 
laird out o’ harm’s way. It is true that if we pay 
the debt they canna touch him, but the Laird o’ 
MacAllister isna always Laird o’ himsel’, and his 
dirk is whiles far too near his hand.” 

There seemed to be no better thing to do, and 
after some further reasoning with Donald Du— 
who refused to see any claim superior to Mac- 





Allister’s inthe MacAllister’s country—Hector went 
thoughtfully home. Every year he was becoming 
more painfully conscious that they were living out 
of time and tune with the great world outside 
them. Travel and a liberal education had con- 
vinced him long ago that a noble estate was being 
recklessly wasted in an endeavour to avoid dan- 
gers that sooner or later were inevitable. 

To-night he blamed himself severely, perhaps 
more.so than he deserved, for it was no light task 
that presented itself to him asa duty. Indeed it 
was a task from which an affectionate son might 
well shrink, since any plan of his for economising 
or improving the MacAllister lands must neces- 
sarily seem selfish to those in the present enjoy- 
ment of them. His father might suspect that he 
was looking towards. the time when he himself 
would be chief of the MacAllisters, and he knew 
that his brother Angus would keenly resent any 
curtailment of the ancient glories or privileges of 
the clan. 

And Angus was very dear to Hector. In his 
great love for the lad he threw a heroic glamour 
over all the wild deeds. rumour ascribed to him. 
It was easy also to make excuses for Angus; he 
had never been beyond his native mountains; his 
world was Caithness and Sutherland. Outside 
their boundaries London or Labrador seemed 
equally remote from his interests and sympathies. 

Of course his education had been faulty, but 
Hector was not to blame for that. He had often 
tried to persuade Angus to go southward and 
enter some famous school,. but from childhood 
the lad had loved a sword. better than a book. 
His mother dying at his birth under very sorrow- 
ful circumstances, he had _ been wholly left to the 
unreasoning affection of men and women who 
had taught him mainly two things, the use of 
weapons, and the superiority of the MacAllisters. 

So, to Angus, the world revolved in the Mac- 
Allister country, and the laird of the clan saw in 
this son his own wild heroic youth, and loved him 
for the backward vision. How then was Hector 
to make clear to them the necessity for: turning 
their swords into ploughshares without laying 
himself open to suspicions he could not bear to 
contemplate ? 

Busy with such thoughts as these—thoughts in 
which Angus was somehow always first and last— 
he litted his eyes as he felt the soft lawn of the 
castle court beneath his feet, and saw Angus 
coming to meet him. Angus was a tall, dark 
youth in kilt and philibeg, with a face more 
serious than Hector’s, and a stature that in the 
evening dusk looked almost gigantic. Nor did 
his appearance belie his real strength; the dirk 
in his belt had been won in fair and open contest 
from Grant of Grant, and the feather in his 
bonnet plucked by his own hand from the wing 
of an eagle in the dark fastnesses of Ben More. 

“Jet, unreasonable as Angus frequently was with 
all others, to Hector he always listened with 
loving patience; and now, as he joined him in 
the court, he said, eagerly, ‘“‘Hector, I have 
waited from my bed to see thee. Two things 
have gone wrong with me to-day, I have quarrelled 
with Ewen, and our father is sair troubled about 
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something. The world is turning withershins, I 
think.” 

“Our father has good reasons for trouble, 
Angus. Come here;” and the two young men 
leant together over the wall which guarded the 
court, and from which the hill went down on 
three sides in a sheer precipice of five hundred 
feet. 

‘To-morrow there will be men here who, unless 
he pays them four hundred pounds, will carry him 
to Perth and put him in prison.” 

“You are talking foolishness, Hector; they 
dare do no such thing!” 

“Angus, dear lad, get quickly rid of such 
dreams. Outside our own land the world cares 
no more for the chief of MacAllister than it does 
for the chief of the gypsy camp down at 
Duchally.” 

‘**What is to be done?” 

“The money is to be paid.” 

“Where is it to be got ?” 

“It is got. Fraser has it, but our father will 
not hear of paying it. Now it must be done, and 
it may as well be done quietly. So I trust to you 
and Donald; you must take the laird away on 
some pretext to the Reay forest.” : 

“When will these men be here ?” 

“‘T think to-morrow. Fraser heard of them at 
Tain, and came on as quickly as possible ; but it 
is a bad road for those strange to it.” 

** Perhaps they will take the northern pass.” 

‘They are sure to do that; indeed Fraser had 
certain tidings of them at Strathdonan yesterday. 
You will give your word with mine, Angus, and 
keep our father beyond trouble for a few days.” 

** Surely, Hector. A man can only walk as his 
shoes will let him; and if we cannot fight a 
wrong, why I suppose we must bear it.” 

“Come inside now, Angus, it is getting late.” 

“No, no, there is more for me to do yet. I 
must see Ewen before I go in; it is ill sleeping 
with a drawn dirk between us.” 

“Oh, Angus, you are the noblest lad! and now 
I am free to say that you owe it to Ewen. He is 
your foster-father, and three times your age, and 
he loves you almost as well as I do.” 

“‘ All that may be, and yet Ewen may be wrong 
and I right; but I must needs see him, so good 
night, Hector, and trouble not yourself about the 
day and the folks you never saw, for all the men 
in Scotland can do no more than they may do.” 

So Hector went into the castle to talk over 
a. .rs with his father, and Angus took the road 
down the mountain. There was no moon, but 
daylight lingers long in that latitude, and the 
solemn grey stillness was only intensified by the 
whispering of the pines and the soft plashing of 
the linn down the rocky defile at his right hand. 

Ewen sat at the door of his cottage, and he 
must have been deeply hurt by their dispute, for 
he never noticed his favourite’s approach. Fora 
moment Angus stood silently over him, then he 
touched him gently and said, “Ewen, Ewen, 
there is nothing for misdeeds but amends; I did 
you wrong, my father! I am sorry.” 

In an instant the old man was pouring out in a 
‘torrent of Gaelic his love, his sorrow, and his 





utter devotion to his young chief, and the quarrel 
ended, as many a quarrel between them had done 
before, in their weeping upon each other’s necks. 

‘“* And now we shall drink the peace cup, Ewen, 
for I have something particular to tell you.” 

They talked earnestly, and yet cheerfully, until 
after midnight, and then Angus did not return to 
Strathleven, but lay down in Ewen’s cottage upon 
a pallet of fresh brackens. Ewen stood some 
time afterwards in the open door, holding an 
argument with himself. But at last he seemed to 
be perfectly satisfied, for as he lay down he mut- 
tered: “It is petter ta keep ta deil out.than to 
hae to put him out; aye, is it.” 

In the meantime Fraser was sleeplessly watch- 
ing out the night in Donald Du’s cottage. He 
missed sorely the comfort of his own feather bed, 
and the little bachelor luxuries with which he had 
surrounded himself. 

“It’s a born fool I am to be putting mysel’ in 
danger 0’ the rheumatics for a man bound to go 
to ruin ony way; and here’s a mist thick enou’ to 
wet a Hielandman to the skin, no’ to speak o’ 
their hot tempers and their hasty hands. [I'll e’en 
win my-way hame again as cannily as I can, and 
let what will be will be.” 

But as soon as the sun rose and filled the 
valley with sunshine Fraser felt more like himself. 
‘Oh, how sweet and fresh is this caller air,” he 
said, joyfully, ‘‘and the mavis singing on every 
tree, and the lark awa’ up in the lift, and the 
gowans and bluebells glinting all over the strath. 
It wad be baith a sin and a shame no to try and 
keep the land thegither for that braw lad, Hector, 
for he is warld-like and sensible, so Ill e’en awa 
up to Strathleven Castle, and see which way the 
wind sits in MacAllister’s temper this morning.” 

He found Donald Du already dressed, and 
eating his porridge and whisky in something of a 
hurry. 

“Ta laird was going to Strathoikel to see and 
hear tell o’ ta Ross men, and she’ll na move a 
step at a’ without her nainsel,” he explained. 

Hearing this, Fraser at once began the ascent 
to the castle, for he well knew that even giving 
himself half the distance as a start, Donald’s 
mighty steps would be likely to leave him behind. 
He found the hall of the castle in the greatest 
confusion. Gillies were running hither and thither, 
buckling garters and belts, packing baskets with 
oatcakes and Farintosh, or attempting to execute 
a score of orders which the chief thought of at 
the last moment. 

There was a strange and perplexing hubbub, 
made up of Gaelic and English cries, of shrill 
calls and whistles, of laughter and angry dis- 
puting, and Fraser, seeing how impossible any 
reasonable conversation was, determined to ignore 
the quarrel of the preceding night. 

Of course he expected the laird to be equally 
conciliating, but that was a step quite beyond the 
MacAllister’s nature. 

“‘Come in, Fraser,” he said, with a lofty con- 
descension, “come in; you are welcome, though 
you did set yoursel’ up in a blaze yestreen.” 

‘*What’s in the wind this morning, laird ?” 

“As if ye didna ken weel enough Andrew 
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Fraser! There’s some o’ your ain craft coming 
o’er the hills to tak’ me—me, mind ve /—awa to 
prison. Heard ye ever the like? And a’ fora 
miserable screed of a goose feather!” 

“Weel, laird, ’ll do a’ that may be to settle the 
anatter.” 

‘“‘ But ye’ll pay no siller, Andrew Fraser, not a 
bawbee. Why should 1? I never saw the colour 
©’ their Perth money, not I.” 

‘“* But, laird, it was paid on your ain hand-write 
to Dalraid and Dounachy for the linsey and tartans 

I sent you last November.” 

‘I tell ye I never saw a bawbee o’ it. I ken 
not if there be such bodies as Dalraid and Dou- 
machy. Now what for should I pay back siller I 
mever saw?” 

‘But the tartans, laird ?” 

“Umff! Thae Perth craters ought to be 
‘thankfu’ that a few yards 0’ tartan is all their loss. 
My father, the gude Laird Alexander, would hae 
gane wi’ five hundred men, and just taen a’ the 
tartan he needed, maybe other little matters 
beside.” 

“Then if I am not to pay the siller, laird, what 
-am I to do?” 

“One lawyer ought to ken how to fleece 
another. It would ill become me, Laird Hector 
MacAllister, to hae any hobbleshaw anent such 
matters as wabster’s and tailor’s bills. Lawyer 
against lawyer, it will be a proper wrastle, that it 
~will, and dinna you be the one to gie in first.” 

‘And where are you going, laird ?” 

“It isna quite determined on yet; but I’ll be 
somewhere in the Edderkyles deer forest. They 
will be brave men that follow me there without a 
guide, and they will be rich men that can hire a 
guide in the MacAllister’s land. Ane o’ them 
‘bonnie-looking bogs, not twenty feet wide, wouldna 
mak a moutfu’ o’ the Court o’ Session and the 
London Parliament, wi’ all the lawyers on King 
‘Geordie’s rolls thrown in to the bargain. Gude 
morning to you, Fraser, there’s Hector to stand 
beside ye, and whatever Hector puts his hand to, 
Pll say ‘Yes’ to it. There’s my thumb on that 
promise.” 

So at the last Fraser had got what he desired, 
for he understood that this was simply the laird’s 
_ of accepting the thing he knew to be inevita- 
dle. 

“‘And he must just hae his little bluster if it 
soothes his pride a bit,” said Fraser, apologetically, 
as he watched the laird and his following disappear 
among the dark woods of Loch Mora. “ Paying 
debts is a hard lesson to learn, if ye dinna start it 
till ye are mair than saxty years auld.” 


CHAPTER II.—THE CHIEF’S TRIUMPH. 


Often do the spirits 
Of great events stride on before the events, 
And in to-day already walks to-morrow. 


Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt. 


“*( ‘OME in now, Fraser, and have your break- 


fast; my father has gone away as happy as 
a child on a holiday.” 





Fraser turned in gladly enough; a breakfast 
with Hector meant an orderly, if not a luxurious 
meal, and when they entered the little parlour 
where it was laid, he could not help a sigh of 
content and pleasant anticipation. ‘‘ Ham, and 
corned beef, and pies, and kippered salmon, and 
tongue, and eggs, and fresh butter, and thick 
cream, and marmalade! Certes, Hector, a good 
breakfast, and a good appetite, the cause is excel- 
lent, lad, and the word is ‘ fall to.’ ” 

The order was heartily obeyed, so heartily that 
it was not until Fraser pushed aside the dish of 
lordly salmon that he found time to say: “I have 
not seen Angus this morning; I hope he has 
taken the same road as the laird.” 

“I think he has. He slept at Ewen’s last night, 
and Ewen and he were here at dawning. I heard 
them say they would meet the laird at the hunting- 
lodge in the Edderkyle.” 

“That is well. I was mair feared for Angus 
than for his father; the lad has a double portion 
o’ the MacAllister’s temper.” 

“IT wonder what is best to do for him ?” 

‘“‘ There is nae remedy for temper but in cutting 
aff the head—unless, maybe, marriage. I hae 
heard that a wife wad tame the sea, and ye 
could find one for it.” And the old bachelor 
laughed queerly as he added: “ For mysel’ I wad 
rather thole the disease than the cure for it. But 
if a wife wad sort Angus’s temper, then I ken the 
the very lassie he should wed.” 

“Helen MacDonald ?” 

“Na, na, it is just bonnie Grace Cameron 
Why, Hector, she is a kind o’ Providence for the 
MacAllister. Look here, my lad”—and Fraser 
bent eagerly forward—‘“ Assynt and Balkerry 
touch the Edderkyle on the north, and lay easy 
all along the MacAllister country on the east. 
They hae bonnie lochs and bays for herring fish- 
ing, and they hae rich marble quarries, and wealth 
o’ garnets and pebble stanes. It is a natural bit 
o’ your estate, and the lassie is gude and bonnie. 
Why should we not mak’ a wedding o’ it ?” 

“But Angus might not love her, and I would 
never advise him to marry any woman unless he 
did love her.” 

“ That is a’ clavers, Hector MacAllister, as it is 
said, 

‘ There’s plenty good love in bands and bags, 
And siller and gold is a sweet complexion.’ 


Ah! I mind auld Bailie MacPherson, that was a 
song 0’ his, and he heeded it too, for he married 
wi’ a rich widow—Jessie, relict o’ Gavin Fraser; 
she was my ain cousin by marriage sax times 
removed—all of which is neither here nor there, 
for I was speaking o’ a marriage atween the lands 
o’ MacAllister and Cameron.” 

‘* Well, speak no more on such a matter, Fraser; 
I would rather lose every acre I am to have than 
see Angus sell himself for more.” 

“It’s no’ a bad price for any lad—Assynt and 
Balkerry.” 

“It is too little for Angus—I believe I saw this 
Miss Cameron in Edinburgh.” 

“That did you not, sir! It is four years syne 
you were in Edinburgh, and Grace Cameron is 
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just seventeen last April, the saxteenth day. I 
ken that, for she spent her birthday in my poor 
bit home.” 

“Oh, oh! your poor bit home! . You know it 
is the prettiest place in Dornoch. But what was 
Miss Cameron doing in your ‘ poor bit home’ ?” 

‘* Gude reason for her visit, Hector. I did the 
conveyancing and writing wark for the selling and 
buying of Assynt, and the inn was dirty and noisy, 
and so I e’en asked John Cameron and his 
daughter to stop at my house. It was an unca’ 
pleasant thing to see her makin’ out the tea in 
my parlour morn and night ; and when she went 
awa’ I missed her sairly for a while.” 

“Then you know Miss Cameron ?” 

““Yes. When you ha’ lived three weeks in the 
same house wi’ a Jassie you may kind o’ say ‘ you 
know her’—not but what a fifteenth-century deed 
is easier reading than maist o’ them.” 

“Ts she beautiful ?” 

‘Bonnie as flowers in. May; dainty-like and 
high bred. She ay minded me. o’ sweet. dewy 
roses and caller air.”. 

‘“* What colour is her hair?” 

“I canna rightly say, but it: is ay snooded 
prettily ; and she has eyes like blue forget-me- 
nots—clear, open eyes, laddie, that look you 
straight in the face.” 

‘She might be a proper wife for Angus.: It 
often grieves'me to think I shall have all this 
estate and Angus nothing at all. It is a bad 
law.” 

“ Speak o’ what you understand, Hector, and 
then you willna speak against the law. There 
wouldna be a decent estate in Scotland but for 
“" 

“Tt is no fault of Angus’s that he is youngest, 
and he is not fit for any life but the one he is lead- 
ing. Now if he could be induced to fall in love 
with Miss Cameron she could not help but love 
him, I think, and then—don’t you see, Fraser?” 

“Yes, Ilsee. But wha or what is going to /in- 
duce Angus MacAllister to do aught he is wanted 
todo? He is just the maist contrary o’ lads.” 

‘“* Forbid him to love her or tell him some one 
else wants her, and Angus will swim Loch Assynt 
every night to see her.” 

In conversation appertaining to this matter the 
breakfast hour passed, and then Fraser and Hector 
had other important topics to discuss, for the 
lawyer had much to say against the way in which 
MacAllister lived; he wanted the clansmen to be 
released from:all feudal obligations, to turn their 
attention to fishing and cattle, so that in a few 
years they would be able to support themselves. 

‘“* The expense would be great at first, Hector, 
but the MacGunns-——the maist unruly o’ mortals— 
want to go to Canada; and if your father will 
sell the land they are on he will be clear in ten 
years, and have a’ the North Country banks court- 
ing his business.” 

“The MacAllister will never consent.” 

‘But, lad, the MacAllisters canna hold the 
warld in their bridle. And look here—”. then 
eagerly the lawyer spread out the maps and esti- 
mates and showed how this land could be made 
to raise black cattle and that sheep, and the 





forest and lochs be great game and fishing pre- 
serves, until Hector was astounded with the pro- 
bable profits of such ascheme. Thus the long sum- 
mer day passed without scarcely a thought of the 
visitors for whom they were waiting. But when 
night came, and there was still no sign of them, 
they began to speculate as to the causes of their 
delay. 

These speculations were tinged with anxiety 
when at the end of the second day there was still 
no sign of them. On the third day Hector sent 
scouts to inspect the road and various mountain 
passes, but they came back without any positive 
information. They.indeed met one man who had 
spoken with the party among the hills that guard 
Loch Shin, but beyond them they had not left a 
footmark. 

On the evening of the fourth day Fraser came 
in from a ramble with a gloomy and perplexed 
face. ‘‘ Hector,” he said, “I hae just met wi’ twa 
men who hae na been in this country since the 
year Angus was born. I don’t know on what 
terms the laird and they parted, but it was either 
as sworn friends or sworn foes, there could -be 
naething atween the twa forthem ; and I think, if 
you will gie me a guide I will go to the Edder- 
kyle to-morrow and hae speech with the laird.” 

“You will find it a rough journey. Can I go 
for you?” 

“I can tread your father’s steps uphill or down 
dale, and if the laird hasna told you anent this. 
matter, I would ill like to be the man who should 
speak without leave of affairs sae private to him. 
How auld were you when Angus was born ?” 

**T was full seven years old.” 

“Do you remember your mother?” i 

“‘T remember her in a hundred ways, but best. 
of all the last time I saw her. Angus was two. 
days old then, and she called me to her side and 
made me hold his baby hands and promise her 
that I would always be a good, loving, patient 
brother to him. I have kept my _ promise, 
Fraser.” 

** You have. She was a bonnie woman.” 

‘* The loveliest woman I ever saw.” 

“‘ And the laird loved her ?” 

“‘T have never seen him weep but at her death. 
No other woman I am sure has ever taken her 
place, and her room has never been unlocked to 
my knowledge since she was carried out of it.” 

“Then, Hector, it is plain I must go mysel’. 
Friends or foes, it is as well that MacAllister 
should hae his wits about him when he sees these 
men first.” 

‘“We are a troublesome family to you, Fraser. 
I declare it passes me to tell why you take so 
much interest in our fortunes. I am sure the 
money you get hardly pays your expenses.” 

**T tak’ my lawfu’ commission always in the 
way 0’ business; but there is mair than business 
here; I am paying aff an auld debt, lad, and I like 
to pay it. Do you want to ken how much I owe 
the MacAllisters ?” 

Hector smiled disbelievingly and nodded his 
head. 

“T’ll tell you, laddie. The Frasers—as the 
whole warld kens o’ them—have aye been daft 
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anent the unlucky Stuarts. They ‘ flung up their 
bonnets wi’ bonnie Dundee,’ and my ain father 
fought wi’ him at the pass o’ Killecrankie. Then 
when he was hunted all through these hills for 
fighting for the king he liked best, the Laird 
Alexander MacAllister hid him, and fed him, and 
got him safe awa’ to France; though he himself 
was in trouble anent the same matter. That was 
nae lesson to me, for when the Chevalier cam’ o’er 
the water I sided wi’ the Stuarts again, and your 
father and I fought side by side at Sheriffmuir. 
For that folly I owe him my life twice over; he 
saved me on the battle-field, and afterwards he 
made a certain grand kinsman o’ his save me 
from the hanging at Carlisle gate. Sae ye see I 
hae a long score to pay aff, Hector, and I like to 
pay it.” 

The next morning Fraser set out with a convoy 
of six men to seek the laird in the Edderkyles, 
and Hector was conscious of a very unpleasant 
anxiety and restlessness all day. It was also ex- 
ceedingly sultry, and in the gloaming when he 
had given up all hope of his visitors, he was no 
longer able to resist the temptation to walk out- 
side the castle court. There was a little plateau 
one hundred feet down the mountain; it was 
thickly planted with pines on one side, but on the 
other it was free and open, and standing there 
one could overlook the whole strath. 

It was the sweetest hour of the gloaming, the 
evening crimson hung over the mountains like a 
royal mantle, the curlews’ wild bravura echoed 
from the fells, and the craik of the rail came 
faintly up from the valley. The bat and the 
heavy moths and the musing owl were abroad, but 
for any other life Hector believed himself to be 
quite alone. 

Suddenly he became intensely conscious of 
companionship, the companionship of a human 
soul. He stood up and looked carefully around, 
but though he was convinced of this impression, 
however inexplicable such a sensation is, he kept 
a sharp look out, for he knew not whether it 
might be friend or foe. 

The wood was growing dark; if he had an 
enemy to meet he preferred doing so where at 
least he would not be in danger of an assassin’s 
blow. So he turned towards the castle, and then 
in the clearer light he saw a figure leaning against 
a large fir-tree. He saw it to be a woman’s 
figure, slight and young. She turned and faced 
him as he approached, gazing steadily at him, and 
if she had been watching him in the wood with 
those great lustrous dark eyes there was no 
wonder that Hector had been troubled by their 
cager questioning. In the dim light they shone 
like lamps, and compelled him to stand before 
her quite fascinated by their gaze. 

He never thought of her dress, he saw only the 
slight graceful figure, and the pale, oval face lit 
by those wonderful eyes. For a moment they 
looked silently at each other, then Hector’s native 
gentlemanhood asserted itself. He doffed his 
bonnet and said, ‘‘ I am afraid you have lost your 
way. Can I be of service to you?” 

“‘T have not lost my way, sir.” 

“There is not a MacAllister that would hurt a 





lady on their own hills, but the night grows late, 
and I have heard of strangers around. Can I see 
you safely to your friends ?” 

“‘Can you tell me where I can have speech 
with the young Laird of MacAllister ?” 

“IT am he.” 

“* How shall I know that ?” 

“I have said so. I would not lie to you.” 

“Then listen. Your brother Angus has done a 
very foolish thing, and may be in great danger 
from it. I know not; but you have a lawyer with 
you, ask him. It is thus, and so. Two days ago 
he and his companions met some men coming to 
Strathleven. They beguiled them away to the 
caves of Logan, and while the men were in a 
drunken sleep took from them their papers and 
left them to find their way home again. If they 
get over Logan bogs they will be in Perth within 
two or three days. That is all.” 

‘“‘QOne moment stay. When shall I see you 
again ?” 

‘‘ If you need any help to save Angus MacAllis- 
ter from trouble, fasten the ribbon from your 
bonnet to this tree. I will meet you here as soon 
after as maybe.” 

‘‘ Before you go tell me what I must call you?” 

“‘There is no need to name me; we may pos- 
sibly never meet again.” 

Then she waved her hand in a way Hector felt 
himself bound to respect, and glided rapidly into 
the wood. He went towards home greatly 
troubled. If only Fraser had been at Strathleven! 
It was indeed evident that he must follow him as 
soon as possible. Full of this determination he 
approached the castle, and was astonished to find 
it the scene of unusual bustle. Lights were in 
many rooms, servants hurrying to and fro, and as 
he neared the court he heard his father’s voice in 
a more than ordinary exultant tone. Angus was 
with him, Angus and Fraser both; and on every 
face but that of the old lawyer there were marks of 
triumphant satisfaction. 

When Hector entered, the laird began over 
again the tale he was telling his clansman—the 
tale of ‘‘ six limbs o’ the law” who had been be- 
guiled by Angus and Ewen. Amid roars of laugh- 
ter he described the struggles of the ‘‘ city loons ” 
through the Lachy Moss, and over the Nob of 
Kerrycan, and ankle-deep in the sands of Winn 
Ness. ‘And here’s the papers, my pretty men, 
that were to clap your chief atween four stane 
walls. Now what will I do wi’ them ?” 

‘“*Burn them, MacAllister, burn them, and I’ll 
tune up my chanter, and we’ll hae a strathspey 
to the bleeze o’ them,” cried the clan piper, and 
so, in spite of Hector and Fraser’s appeals to 
be heard, the papers were flung on the red-hot 
peats, while Roy MacAllister, piper and gentle- 
man, blew out the wildest stave of the wildest 
dance music in the whole world. 

The laird himself led off the measure with his 
stately younger son, the piper striding up and 
down the hall, and stirring to a kind of frenzy the 
yet half-wild blood of the ‘wild MacAllisters.” 
The dancing, enthusiastic as it was, was soon 
further stimulated by shrill cries and loud snap- 
pings of the fingers. The excitement soon became 
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intoxicating. Hector found himself unable to 
resist it. He took his brother by the hand, the 
old laird bowed to Fraser, the lawyer stepped 
boldly out, and to the cheers of the clansmen and 
the delirious notes of ‘‘ Lady Flora Macdonald” 
they danced that night a wonderful foursome 
reel. 

Of course when the night’s revelry was over and 
the morning brought reflection, Fraser was full of 
regrets for his weakness. ‘I dinna ken whatever 
cam o’er me,” he said, penitently, to Hector, 
“but when I saw MacAllister stepping sae stately 
east and west, and smiling sae happily, and hold- 
ing out his hand sae heartily, the auld spirit took 
clean possession o’ me, and I wad hae danced if 
I had danced my head aff—mair shame to a grey- 
beard like me!” 

“You danced well, Fraser; not even Angus 
had a finer spring than you had, or a more 
graceful step. Every one thought it wonderful 
in you.” 

“*Ves,” said the old fellow, more than _half- 
pleased, ‘‘ I was aye noticed in my young days for 
my neat foot and leg. I dinna think they dance 
as weel now as they did thirty years syne. But, 
Hector, that’s enow’ and mair than enow’ o’ this 
foolishness. What is to be done now anent thae 
bills and papers ?” 

“Let sleeping dogs lie, Fraser. Maybe they 
won’t trouble us again in that fashion. Father 
and Angus are so proud and happy; let us hope 
for the best.” 

‘‘A vera pretty slogan, lad, but wha is to pay 
the piper that plays it? When you speak that 





way, ye have not thought o’ the charges now 
hanging o’er the heads o’ Angus and Ewen.” 

“What charges ?” 

‘Just highway robbery, and no less; beside 
the crime o’ hindering and obstructing the king’s 
messengers on the king’s highway. They wad 
ha’e made an act o’ treason not many years syne, 
and it will be an affair o’ the hulks or the planta- 
tions if it comes to trial. I’m doubting we are all 
in a bad box.” 

“‘Oh, Fraser, whatever must be done ?” 

“‘T must e’en gae my ways to Perth as fast as 
four legs can carry me, and see if the money and 
the expenses and a gude bit o’ humble pie will put 
things right. Angus must be got out o’ the way 
till there is a dead surety on the condonation. It 
is a meeserable ending o’ all the hurly-burly o’ 
last night, but I hae seen whole towns lose their 
senses in the same way—fire cannons, ring bells, 
light bonfires, and then wake up and find they had 
been only dreaming o’ victory.” 

‘Fraser, let me go with you to Perth. I ought 
to eat my own share of this humble pie, and I 
should be sorry.” 

““Never be sorry, Hector. To speak in your 
ear, lad, I wouldna hae missed last night for half 
my bank book. I was young again for just five 
hours—I was young again! I have not steppet in 
yonder reel since the night I danced it wi’ bonnie 
Bessie Ballantyne, when the great Duke o’ Gor- 
don opened the ball o’ the clans at Inverness. 
But put your bonnet on your head and walk beside 
my powny a mile or twa, I hae mair to talk about 
than bonnie lasses and foursome reels.” 
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THE STEPPES OF TARTARY. 


BY THE REV. HENRY LANSDELL, D.D., AUTHOR OF “‘ THROUGH SIBERIA.” 


THE JOURNEY OUT. 


HEN passing through Ekaterineburg in 
1879, I heard of a people in the south 
wandering about in so primitive a condi- 

tion with their flocks and herds, that when among 
them one might fancy himself on a visit to the 
Hebrew patriarchs; and this so far interested me 
that I determined, in returning, to pass through 
the Kirghese country from Omsk to Orenburg. I 
was prevented from doing so by journeying all 
across Asia, continuing round the world, and so 
reaching home, where, so far from travelling ex- 
tensively again, I had wished for and had asked 
my friends to look out for me a suitable sphere of 
=. work. My Siberian experience, however, 

ad fostered in my mind another idea. I had 
distributed enough Scriptures to place some por- 
tion thereof in every room of every hospital and 
prison in Siberia, but there yet remained of the 
Russian empire in Asia the vast steppes of Tartary, 
with their twenty towns, three hundred villages 
and post stations, with nearly *-> million inhabi- 





tants, and I wondered whether I could not do for 
this region what had been done for Siberia. But 
the undertaking would be difficult, dangerous, and 
expensive. On the other hand, my previous ex- 
perience had been a training. The Religious 
Tract Society and Bible Society gave me grants 
towards the cost. My way was marvellously 
smoothed in St. Petersburg, where permission 
was given me to go where I asked, though 
no such permission had been given to an En- 
glishman before; and having sent money for- 
ward to Tashkend, and also secured an interpreter, 
I proceeded by the northern route to my des- 
tination,; namely, by Nijni Novgorod, Perm, Eka- 
terineburg, Tiumen, Tobolsk, and so up the Irtish 
to the land of the Tartars. Wewere met at Perm 
by an Englishman, Mr. Parsons, jun., who, with 
his young wife, accorded us a hearty welcome 
and hospitality, and who assisted me in the im- 
portant purchase of a tarantass or travelling 
carriage, which was expected to carry us 3,000 
miles, and to be our dwelling and sleeping place 
for a long succession of nights and days. Of two 
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Mr. Parsons had selected for my approval I chose 
the larger, its extreme inside measurements being 
6ft. 8in. long by 3ft. 8in. wide, and 4ft. gin. from 
the floor to the top of the hood. It was not quite 
new, but came from the best of builders— 
Romanoff of Kazan. 

Perm was to be the last town we passed through 
before leaving Europe, so that we took the oppor- 
tunity there to complete our stores. Mr. Sevier, 
who was to accompany me as interpreter, was a 
young physician, and it struck meas highly proper 
—nay, also having Scriptural precedent—that the 
practice of divinity and medicine should go 
together, and I therefore commissioned my com- 
panion to invest some money in drugs, so that we 
might physic to right and left as occasion might 
require or opportunity might serve. This proved 
a useful purchase. We left Perm for Ekaterineburg 
—or, at least, were making in that direction— 
when in the night we were arrested on the allega- 
tion that in some of the tracts I had distributed 
were Nihilistic proclamations ; and we were told 
that we must go back to Perm, where unfor- 
tunately I had omitted to show my permission to 
distribute tracts, and to tell them what I was 
going to do. Accordingly we were placed in a 
compartment with a gendarme to guard us. He 
was a good-natured, respectful sort of fellow, but 
not very clear in intellect. I said that we had sent 
forward many thousands of tracts to distribute, 
which intelligence he somehow muddled up with 
the supposition that we were going to print them. 
Now the Russian word for a printing establish- 
ment, if transliterated into English, is a ‘‘ Typo- 
graphy,” and as this word was ‘‘ much of a much- 
ness” with a similar word that had at some time 
passed through his brain, he inquired whether we 
were going to set up a photography ! We assured 
him that we intended nothing so seditious, and 
on finding that he had children I offered him a 
New Testament and some tracts, which he stuffed 
in his pockets. At the next station he was re- 
lieved by another of four gendarmes who were 
in attendance upon us, and who brought us to our 
destination. We were at once dismissed, with 
apologies for excess of zeal on the part of an 
officious gendarme, and for our delay; but the 
fault was largely my own. 

Proceeding by the next train we reached 
Ekaterineburg, and posted to Tiumen, where we 
found the thousands of publications already 
alluded to as sent ahead. The selection of books 
for distribution in Turkestan was more difficult 
than when going to Siberia, for I had to ask, 
“‘ How many can I carry and properly dispose of ? 
and in what languages and dialects ?” Ultimately, 
with the help of the Rev. W. Nicholson, there 
were got ready for me five thousand Scriptures, 
ten thousand Russian tracts, a thousand copies 
of the ‘ Russian Workman,” etc. They were 
packed in strong wooden boxes, iron hooped 
at the ends and corded, and when I arrived and 
found thirty of them awaiting me, to say nothing 
of personal baggage and provisions, I confess to 
feeling a little alarmed at the burden prepared for 
my back. At Tiumen we had made for us a 
second vehicle, in which to carry the books. It 





was a strong /el/ega, or waggonette—though not in 
the English sense of the word—and not only an- 
swered its purpose admirably, but so increased in 
value as it got farther south that I sold it for more 
than it cost. In a very short time, therefore, we 
were ready to post to Omsk, the capital of the 
general government of the Steppe. It proved 
better, however, to save the shaking of one’s 
bones over that much of post roads, and to glide 
to Omsk on the Irtish, especially as Mr. Ignatoff, 
who so generously and spontaneously carried my 
books free in 1879, now did the like by handing 
to me when I went to the ticket-office a free pass, 
securing as far as the steamer could go a first- 
class cabin with three berths, and free transport 
of both my vehicles, with the whole of my bag- 
gage. At one of the stations on the Irtish there 


‘came on board a lady and her daughter who 


spoke excellent French. They were accompanied 
by two gentlemen, who appeared to be ‘‘ in attend- 
ance,” which was explained when I discovered 
that the lady was the wife of the Governor of 
Akmolinsk, one of the provinces of the steppe, 
who for the time being was acting for the 
governor-general. The fact that I had a letter 
for her husband was, of course, an introduction: 
and when we arrived at Omsk I was introduce: 
on the landing-stage to the governor, and invited 
to dine on the following day. We went, and from 
the verandah of the governor I saw my first col- 
lection of Kirghese tents, and looked out on the 
vast, almost illimitable steppes of Tartary. 


EARLY HISTORY. 


The ancient history of this part of Asia includes 
the struggles of Asiatics whose rude conquerors, 


‘ approaching the fray sometimes from the high- 


lands of the east and sometimes from the lowlands 
of the west, brought to the conquered a method 
of warfare, manners, and customs not greatly dis- 
similar from their own. Modern history, however, 
brings on the scene a conqueror from the north, 
a European with a strange language and a new 
mode of warfare, who advances, not at the head of 
a devastating cavalry column, but in the persons 
of, at first, a mere handful of Cossacks, who make 
their way up the rivers, building forts as they go, 
engaging in trade, and who so turn to their own 
advantage the internal feuds of the enemy, that 
he is at length surrounded and bidden to sur- 
render. The northern part of the Turkes.an 
steppes have been brought comparatively lately 
under foreign influence, inasmuch as the region 
lay off the great wattle-fields of Central Asia. 
Maverannehar, or the country between the Oxus 
and Jaxartes, with the Zarafshan valley, has been 
conquered again and again from the west by 
Persians, Greeks, Arabs, and Turcomans, and 
from the east by Chinese, Mongolians, and Turks ; 
but these billows, tremendous as they were, did 
little more than burst upon the shores of these vast 
northern steppes, of whose history in early ages 
we know almost nothing. None of the armies 
from the west pushed their way beyond the 
Jaxartes, which represented to the old world of 
Central Asia the boundary between civil and 
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savage life. We do not read of the Chinese 
generals penetrating there. Even the creed of 
Mohammed had failed to lay hold of the Kazaks 
when the Russians ascended the Irtish to meet 
with a people who had never seen the face of a 
European, whose only other invading foe per- 
chance had been their neighbouring, perhaps 
half-brother, Mongolians. The people, therefore, 
might be supposed to be living with the primeval 
manners, customs, and laws handed down from 
their forefathers. It should be remembered, 
moreover, that a quarter of a century has not yet 
passed since the Russians could with safety travel 
to all parts of the steppe; and in some portions 
of which still they number less than one European 
to a hundred hatives. There must be numbers of 
these children of the desert who as yet have 
scarcely seen, much less lived in, a town, who 
neither speak nor have heard any language but 
their own, and who know only their own patriarchal 
customs and laws. If then this be borne in mind, 
it will seem probable that in the inhabitants of 
the Turkestan steppes may be witnessed an early 
stage of pastoral life that cannot now be seen 
even in countries made familiar to us by the most 
ancient of Jewish history. I have been engrossed 
with this thought because I discovered as still 
existing in the steppes certain laws and customs 
which obtained, not only in the time of Moses, 
but in that of Abraham. 


THE KIRGHESE. 


The peoples now living in the Northern Turke- 
stan steppes consist for the most part of a 
Turkish race generally called Kirghese, of which 
the two sections are the Kara-Kirghese living in 
the mountains of the south, whilst the Kirghese 
of the plains call themselves Kazaks. Their 
number can be estimated only approximately— 
that is, by calculating five persons to each tent 
that pays taxes, and thus reckoned I calculate 
them to be about 2} millions. In appearance the 
Kirghese are between Mongols and Turks. When 
I first saw them in the prisons of Siberia I thought 
them some of the least attractive people I had up 
to that time seen. Mr. Ujfalvy, who lately visited 
the country for the prosecution of anthropological 
studies, took measurements of 11 Kazaks and 25 
Kara-Kirghese, finding the Kazaks to be on an 
average 5ft. 1fin. high, and the Kara-Kirghese 
5ft. r1in. Of these 25, eleven had ample beards, 
15 scanty, and 2 none; whilst of 11 Kazaks 7 had 
scanty beards and 4 none. The Kirghese head is 
not very large, the cranium round or pointed 
rather than flat, and the cheekbones stand out not 
quite so sharply as those of the Mongols and 
Kalmucks. Generally the skin is bronzed yel- 
low, sometimes rather dark, the. covered parts 
being white, especially with the women. Indi- 
vidual Kirghese of fair countenance are met with 
but rarely. The hair is black, sometimes chestnut, 
dark, glossy, and even stiff. The narrow, obliquely 
diverging eyes are brilliant and sharp, and in 
colour brown, grey, and sometimes greenish. The 
nose is blunt, short, and wide; lips nearly always 
thick and slightly turned outwards; teeth large or 








medium, and of incomparable whiteness and 
beauty. The forehead is low, flat, and wide, the 
protuberance over the eyebrows little marked, and 
the depression separating the nose from the gla- 
bellum is wanting; mouth*large and wide; chin 
square and massive ; aspect of the face as a whole, 
wide, flat, and angular; ears always large and 
standing out. The body is very vigorous, sinewy, 
and squared; lHfands and feet small; muscles 
strong; calf almost none; the legs curved. and 
slim; waist thick and short; trunk vigorous and 
neck short, but often strong. Their sense of sight 
is so keenly developed that on level ground they 
can see small objects at seven miles’ distance ; 
and when a European can see only indistinct 
points, the Kirghese are able to distinguish such 
particulars as the colour of a horse, etc. 


DRESS OF THE NOMADS. 


The Kirghese dress, very much like the other 
natives of CentralAsia. . Nowadays those who are 
at all well off wear shirts, but the poor continue to 
wear next the skin their chapan, as they call it, or 
khalat, closely resembling a loose dressing-gown, 
over which as many other like garments are worn 
as the weather requires. Commonly the khalat is 
made of cotton, or armiachina, that is a mixture of 
cotton and silk, but for the rich they are made of 
silk of staring colours, or even velvet, which for 
grandees is embroidered with gold and silver. 
Some again are of fur. One I bought in Bokhara 
is lined with jackals’ skins. Their trousers, called 
chimbar, both for men and women, are of buff or 
reddish leather, immensely wide and baggy, and 
are found to be so suitable to the climate that.the 
Turkestan soldiers wear them. The shaven head 
of the Kirghese is first covered by a skull cap, 
called /zbefez, and over this in summer a conical felt 
hat slit at the two ends; for turning up the brim. 
On occasion the men wear tall steeple-crowned 
hats with the brim turning up in two immense 
horns, made of felt or of velvet embroidered with 
gold. I saw too about Khiva, on the Adaef Kir- 
ghese, immense three-cornered sheepskin lappet 
caps, with the wool inside, which, to a man 
perched on the hump of a camel, was evidently 
an excellent protection from wind and cold. 
The foot coverings are slippers or goloshes in 
summer and leather boots in winter, those for 
women being coloured. A Kirghese, however, is 
proudest of his girdle, often richly covered with 
silver, and from which hang bags and wallets for 
money, powder, bullets, knife, and tinder-box or 
flint).and ‘steel, the whole’ apparatus being called 
kalta. One rich Kirghese whom I asked the 
value of his girdle told me, if I remember rightly, 
the sum of f 30. 

The women dress much like the men, except 
that the under garment is more like a close-fitting 
shirt. Above this they wear a khalat. The poor 
women swathe their heads with calico, forming a 
compound turban and bib; but the rich wear a 
square head-dress of huge proportions enveloped 
in a white veil trimmed with gold. The hair is 
plaited in small braids and adorned with coins and 
tinkling ornaments. To these may or may not 
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fe added necklaces, bracelets, etc., but there is 
one thing rarely omitted from female costume, 
which is a silver amulet hanging from the neck in 
the form of a kernel or a triangle, and containing 
Mohammedan writing or perhaps prayers, given by 
the husband at the time of marriage. The arms 
of the Kirghese continue of a primitive character, 
though contact with the Russians has opened their 
eyes to the value of percussion instead of flint mus- 
kets. Bows and arrows are gone out of use. Their 
national weapon is a straight, thin, pointed lance, 
called a naifa, that, on account of its length and 
fragility, is not very dangerous, though they handle 
it not unskilfully. They use also the curved Per- 
sian sabre called kdych, but not of their own 





KHOKAND SUIT OF MAIL. 


making, ana of little value. To these weapons 
may be added a thick heavy whip, with a blade or 
lash about an inch in diameter, a blow from which 
on the head is enough to kill a man or beast. 
They also retain of the old national arms the bat- 
tle-hammer (az-bal/u), or small axe fixed on a 
straight handle. 

Among the settled natives, less than ten years 
ago, at the taking of Khokand by the Russians, 
suits of mail were worn, and one of them was 
given to me as acuriosity. They told me, how- 
ever, at Khiva that the Russian bullets punished 
those clad in mail worse than those without. 





HERDS OF THE STEPPE. 


The breeding of cattle is the ordinary occupa- 
tion of the Kirghese, and when I invited them to 
ask me questions about the country I came from 
they began at once to ask concerning English 
cattle, the price of English cows, and how much 
milk they gave. Camels, horses, cows, sheep, 
and goats are the kinds they possess in the 
plains. The Kara-Kirghese use also yaks. They 
call them kudos, and find them useful for travel- 
ling on the mountains. Speaking generally of 
their horned cattle, one may say that they contrast 
favourably with those raised in Siberia, since they 
are stronger and more imposing in appearance, 
and are recognised in their race by short, tole- 
rably erect horns, with small development of the 
belly. In their colour, as also is the case with 
the horses, there is no peculiarity. One meets 
with specimens of sheep black, white, and also 
variegated, whilst a fourth type varies from a 
bright to a dark shade of reddish cinnamon 
colour. 

The sheep of the steppe belong to the fat- 
tailed, or rather fat-rumped race, for the very 
short tail proper is hidden in the cushion of fat 
formed from the tail, and spreading like a bag 
over the upper half of the hind legs. Seen from 
the rear this lump of fat is pear-shaped, and 
acquires when the animal runs a trembling 
waddling motion, and presents a comical appear- 
ance. As in time of famine the hunch of the 
camel almost disappears, so it is with the fat tails 
of the Kirghese sheep. The Kirghese sheep are 
of a large size, powerfully built, rather long-legged, 
with a strongly bent nose and pendent ears. 
They attain a weight of from 150 to 180 lb., of 
which the fat tail alone does not exceed 40 lb. 
The fleece is coarse, and the hairy wool is there- 
fore less employed for spinning than for making 
felt. The horns of the wether are moderately 
developed, with a bend below and inwards, or 
sometimes they assume a spiral form. The ewes 
generally give birth to two lambs at a time in 
spring, when the snow is off the ground. 

More stately than the sheep is the Kirghese 
goat, which occasionally presents quite an im- 
posing appearance. They are large, well-built 
animals, with short heads, long beard, and a 
strong development of chiefly white hair that falls 
to the knee, and on the brow covers the eyes like 
amane. As with the sheep, the ears are pendent. 
These goats, however, are peculiar as to the 
formation of their horns, that usually stand erect, 
with their points either bent inwards towards each 
other, or else slightly inclined backwards. It is 
from these goats that the Cossack women about 
Troitzk comb the fine hairs used for making the 
kozy pookh, or, as they are commonly called, 
“‘ Orenburg shawls,” some of which I have bought 
at Moscow, but do not remember to have met 
with them in England. 

The number of cattle throughout the territory 
we are considering is very considerable, for, with- 
out taking into consideration the cattle of the 
provinces of Akmolinsk and Semipalatinsk, those 
for the five provinces of Russian Turkestan, 
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according to my latest statistics, numbered no 
less than 390,000 camels, 1,600,000 horses, 
1,160,000 horned cattle, and 11,000,000 sheep, 
the whole being valued at about £ 10,000,000. 
The mode of life of the Kirghese is necessarily 
affected by their cattle-breeding, which requires 
constant moving about to find new pasture. No- 
madising generally begins in early spring, and 
continues all the summer, the nomads returning 
to their winter camps in late autumn. The winter 
pasturages are often by the shores of takes, from 
which the herdsmen are driven in April or May 
by the drought and insects. They then ascend 
the rich mountain slopes with their flocks, leaving 
the camels behind to shift for themselves, un- 
watched, feeding on the salt-soil plants. We saw 
several apparently thus left as we travelled south 
of Kopal. 


KIRGHESE FLITTING. 


In July or August the men descend to gather 
what few crops they have sown in cases where 
they have sown any at all, and then pay another 
visit to the mountains before: winter to gather the 
later harvest. - Throughout the Orenburg district, 
after the grass is cut, the summer nomads are dis- 
tributed pretty equally over the whole steppe; but 
when there is drought in the south, masses of 
Kirghese, in search of grass and water, proceed 
to the extreme north of the steppe, a distance of 
six or seven hundred miles from their winter 
quarters on the Syr Daria. These wanderings 
the Kirghese call perokochevka, and they are thus 
conducted. The pasture in the neighbourhood 
being exhausted, first by the horses biting off the 
tops of the grassy stems, followed by the camels, 
which crop the grass closer, and the sheep, which 
nibble it down to the roots, one or two of the 
mounted young men are sent from the az/, or col- 
lection of tents, to select a suitable spot for a new 
encampment, and to clear out the wells. We 
realised the importance of attention to wells when 
we came to travel for many days over the desert. 
The women pack the kibitkas, the lord of the 
creation merely looking on, whilst the other men 
form the cattle into droves, as ‘‘a shepherd 
divides his sheep from the goats.” The camp is 
packed and starts before dawn ; but since all the 
cattle do not move at the same pace, the herds 
soon straggle, so that a moving aul may occupy a 
length of several miles. Generally speaking, the 
men during a march ride somewhere off the road, 
or go hunting. .The length of a stage is from 
thirteen to seventeen miles, having done which 
they rest awhile, as also on summer afternoons, 
for an hour. The aul then moves forward, and 
thus traverses about twenty-five miles in twenty- 
four hours, which is pretty nearly as much as we 
could do for a number of days in succession in 
travelling across the desert west of Khiva. 

When stationary the herds are milked in the 
early morning, and are driven to their pasture by 
mounted shepherds, who bring them back in the 
evening. Cows, sheep, and goats are milked 
morning and evening only, but mares two or three 
times a day, or oftener, in which case only a small 
quantity is given at each time. The lambs and 





kids are sometimes penned in extempore folds, or 
wander near the aul, guarded by children, who 
not unfrequently make companions of them inside 
the tents also. 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 


Among the Kirghese the practice of polygamy 
obtains. Generally the eldest brother of a family 
has more than one wife. The first wife is mistress. 
of the household, and is called dazbiche. To her 
are subject not only her husband’s other wives, 
but also all the other females of the family. The 
head of a household will often send a portion of 
his herds several hundreds of miles away under 
the care of this wife, whilst he himself will either 
remain with his other wives about the grazing 
ground, or go and encamp somewhere by himself. 
In winter the family comes together again. The 
manifold circumstances connected with marriage 
among the Kirghese are somewhat formidable, 
and involve the payment of a kalim besides the 
giving of various presents. The affair is arranged 
as to its preliminaries by matchmakers, and the 
bridegroom after betrothal has sometimes to wait 
for a year or more until he can bring the remain- 
ing portion of the kalim. If during this period 
the betrothed girl should die, her parents are 
bound to give instead their next daughter, or in 
default to return the kalim and pay also a fine of 
one or two horses and robes or furs. So also is it 
if the girl should refuse to marry, which she may 
do on account of the suitor’s ill health, or: his 
poverty, or (in some localities) her personal dis- 
like. Yet another custom is that if the bridegroom 
die or refuse to marry the girl, his parents are 
bound to take her for their next son, paying a fine, 
usually a camel, in case of refusal. When the 
prescribed period of betrothal is at an end, the 
bridegroom, dressed and mounted at his best, 
goes with his friends to the aul or village of the 
bride, where the tent has been prepared for his. 
reception. Throughout the ceremonies of be- 
trothal the bride’s brother has the right of pilfer- 
ing from the bridegroom whatever he pleases; 
but now the bride’s relations come and take as 
presents almost everything he has—his coat, hat, 
girdle, horse, and saddle, saying each one that 
they are for the education of the bride—a seizure 
that is afterwards repaid by the relations of the 
bridegroom on the visit to their aul of the relations. 
of the bride. The bride’s parents are bound to 
give up the bride when the kalim is paid, giving 
her in dowry a kibitka or tent, a camel or riding 
horse, and cattle, also a bride’s head-dress, called 
saoukelé, or, if poor, another kind called jaoulouk, 
besides a bed, crockery, and a trunk of wearing 
apparel. 

Whilst this trousseau is in preparation the 
bridesmaids gather towards evening to dress the 
bride, and to sing songs, and all being ready, the 
happy couple, as richly clad as possible, are led 
into the tent for the final ceremony. The mullah 
places them in the midst, puts before them a cup 
filled with water and covered with a cloth, and 
begins the prayers. Then he asks the contract- 
ing parties if it is with their full consent they 
engage themselves in the bonds of matrimony, 
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and gives them three times the water to drink, 
offering the remainder to the bystanders, or if 
they are numerous, sprinkling them therewith. 
With this may be compared the custom at the 
marriage ceremony in the Russian Church of the 
bride and bridegroom draining alternately a cup 
of wine or water. Some mullahs put in the water 
vessel one of the bride’s ribbons, or an arrow to 
which is tied a tuft of horsehair from the mane of 
the bride’s horse. This latter has a resemblance 
to Shamanism as practised by the Buriats, who, 
if they have nothing better to leave on a grave 
they pass, cut off and fasten near a piece of their 
horse’s tail. Others dip in the vessel a paper of 
written prayers. This ceremony over, the head-dress 
worn thus far by the bride being that of a girl, is 
replaced by that of a woman, and her friends sing 
songs. In some districts the husband then comes 
on horseback to the door and asks permission to 
enter. This being refused, he enters as it were 
by force, and takes her away to a private tent. 
The happy completion of a marriage is followed 
among the Kirghese by feasting and games, and 
when the newly married. are about to depart the 
whole aul assembles. The father puts his 
daughter on her horse, which he leads to the side 
of her husband, and they depart amid women’s 
tears and men’s farewells, with the animals carry- 
ing the trousseau and the portion of wealth which 
a father gives to each of his daughters on their 








marriage. On arriving at the husband’s aul his 
father gives a feast. Close at hand is pitched 
the new wife’s tent, in which are displayed all the 
articles of her trousseau. These are seized ac- 
cording as they please her new relatives, who are 
greedy of presents, they giving others, but usually 
of less value, in return. .The bride having thus 
made her début, if she wishes to show her activity, 
rises very early during the first few days after her 
arrival to uncover the tops of the tents of her hus- 
band’s. parents. She retains her own. tent 
[Reminding one how Isaac brought Rebekah 
‘*into his mother Sarah’s tent,” and how Laban 
entered Jacob’s tent, and Leah’s tent, and Rachel’s 
tent (Gen. xxiv. 67, and xxxi. 33)] and trousseau, 
and even her cattle brought in dower a wise 
husband does not mix, with those of his other 
wives, because they descend to her children only 
and not to the other children of the husband. 
Thus it will be seen that marriage @ la Kirghese, 
if committed only once, is a somewhat expensive 
business, while for each repetition of the pro- 
cess the amount of the kalim rises. The whole 
affair has much the nature of .a civil contract—of 
which, I imagine, the woman generally gets the 
worse. Equality. of position is sought. by the 
parents rather than suitability as to age or tem- 
perament, and ‘‘ woman’s rights,” chez les Kirghese, 
are few enough. In some districts, it is true, a 
woman, when she attains the age of twenty-three, 
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may marry a husband of her own choice, but at 
that period of life in the steppe she is considered 
to have passed the flower of her age 


LAWS OF INHERITANCE, 


The Kirghese laws of inheritance present cer- 
tain features resembling those of the ancient 
Hebrews. A father sometimes divides his inherit- 
ance during life, as did Abraham (Gen. xxv. 5, 6), 
among his grown-up sons either on their marriage 
or soon after, care being taken that the children 
only receive the portion that is due to them from 
their own mother, and not that of their father’s 
other wives. Such division is made verbally in 
the presence of dignitaries, or it may be confirmed 
by a signature witnessed by them. It is not neces- 
sary, moreover, that only children inherit a man’s 
property, for’ faithful servants may be included 
who have looked after the cattle or have watched 
the property of a family, as Abraham said, ‘‘ The 
steward of my house is this Eliezer of Damascus 

. and lo, one born in my house is mine heir.” 
(Gen. xv. 2, 3.) When the division is made the 
wife receives one-fourth of the fortune, with the 
warning that she is not to squander it, since at her 
death it reverts to her husband. Should she out- 
live him, however, she keeps this share. As a 
rule, the father will leave his real property to his 
eldest son, but his doing so is quite optional. A 
childless widow receives one-eighth of the -pro- 
perty on her husband’s death, the residue going 
to his brothers or other relatives down to the fifth 
generation ; but if the man leave children the 
property-is divided amongst them, the daughters 
receiving» the seventh part and the sons “the 
residue. ; 


THE CHILDREN. 


In passing the » Kirghese. tents. we,, frequently 


saw their children. .rungingiabout,..in many cases - 


perfectly devoid-of clothing, and evidently,brought 
up under circumstances as rough.as.those in which 
they began life—for.a Kinghese makes his appear- 
ance in the world without much preparation on 
the part of his parents. ‘‘ Layettes” are quite un- 
known in the steppe,,and the mother, having been 
at work to the last, and having little rest allowed 
her after childbirth,simply wraps her new-born 
infant in a cloth in summer, or in a sheepskin in 
winter, and there; ends the business.. The one 


right the mother possesses is to name her new~., 


born child, which she often does. in an original 


manner, and, by way of inspiration, sometimes + 


calling her child by the first object that meets 
her eye after its birth, which accounts for such 
curious names as //-Ayak, or ‘‘ dog’s foot,” etc. 
M. Ujfalvy says the Kirghese mothers have a cus- 
tom of pulling, with a view to extending, their chil- 
dren’s ears from earliest infancy, that they may hear 
the better, but as the children grow up they get 
scanty attention from either father or mother. Up 
to the age of twelve or thirteen years they go about 
in summer, as we saw, almost naked or in tatters, 
and in winter, because of the cold, they crowd 
among the sheep under cover, and only their half- 
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shaven heads peep out from among the animals as 
they gaze with surprised and glancing eyes on any 
visitor who may approach. 


IN THE TENT. 


On my first visit to a Kirghese fent near Vierny 
I took in carefully my surroundings. On the trellis- 
work around were hung all sorts of suspendible 
things—basins, bags, harness, firearms, leather bot- 
tles, skins, and clothes, and a Kalmuck bass or box 
in which to put cups and basin to be slung on the 
back of a camel. Behind me were rolls of felt, 
cushions, carpets, and trunks full of effects, one box 
of Russian manufacture with a good deal of metal 
thereon being pointed out as something worthy of 
remark, the like to which is found only in the 
tents of the rich. ‘In the middle of the tent a 
huge open saucepan does duty for the principal if 
not the only cooking utensil, whilst around there 
stand kurgans, or Khokand.ewers of metal, some- 


‘ thing like an English) coffee-pot, and curious pails 


made: of leather, sometimes having a spout. I 
caught\sight, moreover, of a curious staff, the size 
ofa broom-handle, inlaid with brass and steel, 
with-an ornamented top,'two spans long, and an 
inch and a half round, that ‘was used to stir the 


MEAT -AND DRINK. 


In summer the Kirghese live almost entirely 
upen milk; in winter: they eat the flesh‘of: their 
animals, either fresh or smoke-dried.. They,make 
also a kind of drink called: ivan from cow’s 
and ewe’s milk. How.-little corn is consumed by 
the nomads may be judged from a report given 
me of the Semipalatinsk government for 1881, 
which stated that whilst every settled agricultural 
family in the province raised twenty-two bushels 
of corn,each nomad family raised only four bushels. 
Sometimes they. boil millet. and. salt, sometimes 
butter and fat in,their tea, and they.showed me, in 
the tent a small seed called froso that is made into 
gruel.or bruised, and eaten when, milk fails in 
winter, and upen which the very,poor’are said to 
live entirely... They make. of this.grain likewise a 
sort ofybeer called duza...I1.am not aware that-the 
Kirghese have any. stated hours for meals., -Like 
their camels, they can go without drink fora whole 
day and without food: for several. days,and then 
they love to gorge themselves to repletion. At 
their great feasts they indulge in horseflesh, but 
their usual meat is mutton. Some of the extravagant 
Russian officers who go to Central Asia to repair 
their fortunes and are supposed to have been 
acquainted with the best cuisines in St. Peters- 
burg declare that nothing can excel the Kirghese 
cooking of mutton, which I can so far endorse 
that in one of the tents we entered and where they 
brought us a dish of mutton boiled, we found it 
very good. It was served without vegetables or 
accompaniment of any kind. It was much greater 
fun, ‘however, to be spectators than partakers of 
the feast. Dessert in the desert comes before 
instead of after meat, and consists of apples, dried 
figs, pistachio nuts, raisins, and walnuts. 





A BUTTON OFF AGAIN! 
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BOOKS OF REMEMBRANCE. 


THE ANNALS OF A YEAR. 


HERE is another letter from Dr. Lettsom, with 
a scandalous account of the Bath Gaol, froma 
friend (probably Neild himself). On December 
22, 1801, the keeper had told this “ friend,” that 
no Divine service had been performed there for 
two years; and in October, 1803, he found the 
same state of things. At Monmouth he came 
into the gaol-chapel in time to hear the service 
gabbled over by a parson who officiated booted 
and spurred, and without his gown. Mr. Neild 
gave this careless shepherd a piece of his mind, 
at which he was much displeased. A pretty re- 
cord truly to have written down against one ina 
Book of Remembrance! ‘* What, sir, can these 
criminals think of your religion ?” asks the indig- 
nant Neild. 

A second communication from Mr. Neild follows. 
He seems to have visited Beaumaris Gaol with 
Lord Bulkeley (‘‘ who is almost adored in this 
county”), with whom he left his “remarks.” 
The gaol had not been visited for seven years; 
there was not a mop in the place; the debtors’ 
room had .a mud floor, and was a continual puddle 
in winter. Pigs, ducks, and fowls were kept in 
the debtors’ court. One debtor had been there 
nearly eight years. He kept a little school, and 
“unless his creditors should forgive his debt, must 
remain there for life.’ Had those debtors, one 
wonders, ever read the Parable of the servant who 
cast his fellow into prison until he should pay 
the hundred pence he owed him? At Brecon 
the female convicts were half naked and heavily 
ironed, and ‘‘not having the king’s allowance of 
2s. 6d. a week,” complained to Neild of. being 
half starved. At Montgomery, three lunatics 
were confined with the felons, and one of them 
had an iron collar round his neck, and about six 
yards of chain, “like a mastiff dog.” Mr. Lloyd, 
the acting magistrate, whom Neild brought there 
next morning, had the chain taken off and did 
other acts of mercy—for prompting him to which 
he must thank Mr. Neild. It is a satisfaction to 
see that Mr. Neild was by this time appointed 
High Sheriff of Bucks—the same office which 
John Howard had once held. 

Mr. Barker, of Bawtry, formerly a farmer, had 
set his affections so firmly on things in earth, 
where thieves break through and steal, that he hid 
a thousand guineas in the seat of his armchair. 
In a bureau he had two bags of five hundred 
guineas each—one labelled “Sound,” to signify 
that they were of full weight; the other, ‘Not 
quite so heavy ;” also £ 600 in notes, and a large 
quantity of silver. _He, moreover, possessed a 
good deal of landed property. But “ there is that 
spareth more than is meet, yet it tendeth to 
poverty.” Mr. Barker died so poor (in his own 
miserly fears), that he had lately borrowed six 
guineas of a gentleman, ‘‘to relieve his exigen- 
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cies.” In contrast to this there is a beautiful 
picture of the death of old Mr. Heber, the 
bishop’s father. He went to Oxford to hear his 
son recite his prize poem, “ Palestine,” in the 
theatre, and soon after his return to Malpas fell 
ill. He died with his hands “locked in those of 
his son, with whom he had just received the 
Sacrament, and whom he continued exhorting 
most emphatically to the last.” 

Mr. George Crank, of Shrewsbury, “‘ formerly a 
cloth-worker,” lived ninety-one years, chiefly on 
vegetables, water, and milk. The good man made 
a point of being at church in time to read over the 
service before the congregation assembled. He 
also diligently attended the assizes and quartet 
and petty sessions; and although he never wore a 
hat, except on Sundays, was often appealed to by 
the contending parties as well as by the magis- 
trates on account of his ‘‘ honest, unbiassed judg- 
ment and integrity.” He appears to have beguiled 
the leisure of his long old age by watching the 
making of the public buildings. One can imagine 
the good man—a spare figure, a little bent, one 
may suppose, and leaning on a cane, in an old- 
fashioned peruke and George the Second waist- 
coat—watching the workmen with a disturbed 
countenance as they cleared away the ruins of the 
old church of St. Chad, after it fell down. 

The same page records the death at St. Peters- 
burg of Mr. William Cazley, who during the reign 
of the Emperor Paul was one of the committee of 
the Board of Liquidation, and “ very ably distin- 
guished himself” by that application and “ serenity 
so essentially requisite when the interests of the 
Factory were implicated.” How far that one word 
“‘ Factory” takes us back ! 

There is a long account of the finding of the 
body of Mr. William Paine, surgeon, of Brent- 
wood. He went out on horseback, as usual, to 
visit his patients, on a January morning, dressed 
the foot of Mr. Bush, of South Weald, and set off 
on the road to West Ham. About eleven that 
evening, John Fairweather, of Brentwood, saw 
Mr. Paine’s horse run riderless through the town, 
and took it home. There was an alarm given, 
rivers were dragged, and seach made diligently 
for three days, when John Dew, postmaster of 
Brentwood, found the doctors body lying in a 
ditch in a field, very near the sixteenth milestone 
from London. His throat was cut very deeply, 
both the left jugular and the windpipe divided, 
and there were three cuts on the neck, two of 
them deep, but no other marks of violence ; the 
clothes not torn, and even the hat on; the 
pockets were not rifled, the clothes were very wet, 
there was a slight current of running water in the 
ditch, but there was very little blood, only a little 
on the lappel of the coat, none on the right hand 
or arm, and not much about the wound itself. 
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But about ten yards from the gate leading from 
the field into the road there was a large quantity 
of clotted blood. This, however, was nearly 300 
yards from the ditch where the body was found, 
and there were no marks by which the deceased 
could be traced to the ditch. Mr. Finch, baker, 
of Brentwood, deposed to having been in Mr. 
Paine’s company the Thursday and Friday before 
his death, and to have observed that the doctor’s 
manner was very unusual—‘ Very harsh and cross, 
and did not take that notice of him which he was 
accustomed to do.” Also on the morning pre- 
vious to his death Finch saw the doctor, who took 
no notice until Finch spoke to him, “ which was 
very different from his former conduct.” Suicide 
or murder? The jury, after a long consultation, 
brought it in murder; and if they were right in 
their verdict, this yellow page of the old Book of 
Remembrance will one day be placed in evidence 
against the ‘‘ person or persons unknown.” 

One Joseph Smith, a waterman, is entirely un- 
known to history save for one terrible five minutes 
of his life. His wife was sitting in his barge, 
with her child in her arms, when the tiller struck 
her and threw them both into the River Aire, about 
two miles from Leeds. Joseph saw the accident, 
and plunged in, but could not reach them, and 
was at last drawn on board the barge, ‘ exhausted 
and almost lifeless.” At that moment he saw his 
wife and child reappear on the surface. He 
plunged in again and caught his wife by her 
dress, but it gave way, and remained in his hand, 
and mother and child sank to rise no more. The 
unhappy Joseph, who made so gallant and despe- 
rate an attempt to save them, seems to have been 
himself rescued a second time, but nothing more 
is said of him. 

Marlow Sidney, Esq.,a remarkably eccentric cha- 
racter, died at Cowpen. This old gentleman, who 
would have been ninety-nine next birthday, was 
eccentric in everything, even in his maladies. 
From a medical point of view he was a beautiful 
case, but he had a cruel “‘ antipathy against medi- 
cal gentlemen,” and would never suffer any of 
them to attend him, which, under the circum- 
stances, was really a great loss to the faculty. 
“‘ He was very partial to the dress and company of 
the fair sex, but never had the pleasure of tying 
the hymeneal knot.” His heart was so young, 
however, that at seventy he went to the dancing- 
school, where he regularly attended, and appeared 
highly gratified with his youthful associates. He 
might have stood for the portrait of one of 


** Three old men in a cluster.” 


When Mr. Sidney was about ninety-six a sister of 
his who lived in London “ was at the trouble of 
paying him a visit,” and during her stay he allowed 
her milk and lodging, but made her buy her own 
bread and other necessaries. When he wanted 
to send money to his banker in Newcastle “three 
of his most trusty servants were well mounted and 
armed with pistols ; his principal man rode in the 
middle with the cash, and the other two at proper 
distances from him in his van and rear. In this 
defensive manner they marched along the better 





to resist any attack that might be attempted by 
daring highwaymen.” Ninety-eight years is a 
long life, but Mr. Marlow Sidney does not seem 
to have made much of it. When he was borm 
Anne was Queen of England, and the Duke of 
Marlborough was beating the French at Ramilies, 
and Dr. Sacheverel was preparing to set the 
Thames on fire. He might remember hearing 
the ’Fifteen talked about ninety years ago. He 
lived near enough to the Border to have heard a 
good deal about it. The South Sea Bubble made 
a noise in his garret, and the ’Forty-Five was ar 
eventful year of his manhood; but that was now 
sixty years since, and Dettingen and Minden, Queen 
Caroline, Sir Robert, and my Lord Bute were all 
very old stories before Mr. Sidney began to 
attend the dancing-school eight-and-twenty years 
ago—the very year that the American Colonies 
rebelled. 

Since then a good deal had happened which 
must have been heard of in Newcastle, and reports 
of which must have been brought back to Cowpen 
(if they reached it in no other way) by the three 
stout serving-men, when they rode in to the bank— 
the Gordon riots, the trial of Governor Hastings, 
and the great French Revolution. And the old 
gentleman’s last year or two must have been con- 
siderably disturbed by fear of a still more “‘ daring 
highwayman ” than any who had infested North- 
umberland since Rob Roy Macgregor went south 
vo transact a little private business. What use 
would the three serving-men be, if Boney was as 
good as his word, and popped over some fine 
morning? Perhaps but for these fears the old 
gentleman might have made out his century; but. 
this is mere supposition; his biographer says 
nothing about it, and only adds that, “‘ setting 
aside his oddities, he was perfectly upright in his 
dealings, and a humane landlord.” 

There are many touching records of young 
people, whose early promise never reached fulfil- 
ment. Lieutenant Harrison, of the Worcester 
Militia, who died of fever at Portsmouth, was ‘‘a 
remarkably fine youth, and promised fair to be am 
honour to his country.” He died at eighteen, 
while old Mr. Sidney lived to nearly ninety-nine. 
One cannot help wishing that the old gentleman 
could have spared a score or so of years to this 
boy, who had in so short a life made himself so 
much esteemed by all who knew him. 

Mr. Smith, of Dover, when aid-de-camp 
to Lord George Sackville, twice saved the Duke 
of Brunswick from being killed or taken by the 
French. Mr. Smith, from a sense of honour, 
resigned his commission because he thought his 
friend, Lord George, had been ill-used after 
Minden. In this hot-headed generosity, and the 
‘“‘benignity ”” which distinguished him, we can see 
the father of Sir Sydney Smith of Acre. 

Apropos of Minden, there is a curious story of 
the truly miraculous escape of a child of four 
years old, who was forgotten in a small house 
near a water-mill, a little out of Minden, on the 
day Prince Ferdinand appeared for the second 
time before the town. (The date given is ‘‘ March, 
1758,” but this is an obvious error, as Minden did 
not surrender till the ninth day after the invest- 
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ment. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
August 1, 1758, is the correct date.) After 
the battle some English soldiers found the house 
and mill riddled ‘‘ like unto a cullender,” and the 
child’s clothes nearlyall shot away—the skirts “ cut 
off as clean as if they had been cut with a razor,” 
but the child itself not even grazed Truly every 
bullet has its billet ! 

Mr. Smith had fought at Minden; but two or 
three days after him there died suddenly at King- 
ston an old jack-tar, George Gregory, who, if he 
was really 109 years old, was born when William 111 
was king, and could remember Queen Anne’s 
coronation. At any rate he was one of the last 
survivors of the crew of the Centurion, when she 
circumnavigated the globe with Lord Anson. 
Gregory had never, we are told, “‘had a day’s 
illness since he went to sea,” which was in 1764, 
when he was impressed in the Downs out of the 
Mary brig, belonging to North Shields. 

Young George Henderson, midshipman in the 
Bombay Marine, youngest son of Archibald Hen- 
derson, Esq., of Glasgow, who died at Amboyna, 
had a strange experience in his short life. He 
was imprisoned fifteen months at Quimper, in 
Brittany, ‘‘ during the reign of Robespierre,” and 
there witnessed the deaths of 1,500 of his country- 
men from want and ill-usage. 

We pray against sudden death, but Mr. Robert 
Pearson, “‘ late of Southampton Place, Tottenham 
Court Road,” and many years Clerk of Wakefield 
racecourse, who “‘ dropped down in Pindar Field, 
near that town, and expired soon after,” had often 
wished to die thus, as his brother had before him 
—on the very same road between Wakefield and 
Stanley Ferry. 

There are so many notices of young officers 
slain in action that one scarcely knows which to 
quote from. But the death of Lieutenant Lang- 
ston is recorded in a letter written to his father 
by a brother officer (whose name is not given) 
with so much clearness of detail, and in so touch- 
ing a manner, that it deserves to be selected. 
Lieutenant Langston, of the Royal Marines, and 
Mr. Kent, the first lieutenant of the Goliah, 
volunteered with two boats to cut off a small 
vessel standing in shore, but losing her “they 
determined not to come back without something,” 
and attacked a large brig, the Rachel, of Liver- 
pool, which had been captured by the French. 
Lieutenant Langston was desperately wounded in 
the shoulder as he was boarding. 


“A prodigious hemorrhage teok place, and from the 
nature of the service it was a considerable time before the 
surgeon could possibly get to the relief of the wounded. Mr. 
Langston refused to be dressed until a poor marine soldier 
(since dead of his wounds) had first had assistance. After- 
wards, every attention was paid him by all his messmates, 
and the greatest care taken of him by the surgeon and his 
assistants ; and we had the happiness, as we thought, of 
seeing him do well until the 23rd at night, when the ship 
had a great deal of pitching motion, which is a very uneasy 
one, and unfortunately renewed the hemorrhage, by which it 
was understood that death must in the end ensue. This 
gave him time to settle his affairs, and make his peace with 
the Almighty, which he did in the most sincere, manly, and 
Christian-like manner ; so that his resignation, fortitude, and 
patience excited the astonishment of all. He lingered with 





hemorrhage till the 31st, when circumstances proving favour- 
able for amputation, which he had much wished for some 
time, it was put in execution at the shoulder joint. It was a 
forlorn hope at best, but our most anxious desire was that so 
gallant a man should be preserved for the comfort of his 
friends, and the good of the service. He bore the whole 
operation with fortitude and resignation, and expired, 
lamented by all the crew, a short time after its conclusion, 
being quite exhausted. He uniformly experienced every 
solace and friendly office in the power of his messmates and 
the captains, Brisbane and Roby, to bestow, during his 
whole illness, We buried him with every military honour 
our situation would admit ; it was impossible he could have 
too much. Lieut. Kent, who was in the same boat with him, 
succeeded in getting on board the vessel ; but when engaged 
with the enemy, he received five wounds, four of them with 
bayonets, and the fifth, on the left temple, from a sabre. 
He lingered till the twelfth day, a mortification having come 
on before it was possible to amputate.” 


Amidst all the horrors of war, and the dangers 
of stormy seas, it is inexpressibly touching to see 
how tender were the hearts of these Mariners of 
England. Lieutenant Langstone, desiring that the 
marine’s wounds should be dressed first, reminds 
us of Sir Philip Sydney at Zutphen—and yet the 
incident is common enough in our history. A 
nation which can count many such men as these 
cannot be conquered; and no ironclad ships or 
artillery guns can do instead of them. 

Next to these gallant young lieutenants is a 
soldier of another and a harder warfare. ‘‘ At 
Naples, aged eighty-seven, Peter Negro, a respect- 
able Capuchin friar, who had passed upwards of 
sixty years amongst the Chinese in India, and 
amongst the negroes, and has converted upwards 
of 30,000 blacks to the Christian faith.” 

Lord Eliot, Receiver-General for the Prince of 
Wales of the Duchy of Cornwall (in which post 
Sheridan succeeded him), and his wife, died within 
seven days of each other. There are a good many 
such instances in this record. 

Near at hand isa briefer entry. “At Cathay, 
in the city of Bristol, Mrs. Newton, sister of the 
celebrated Chatterton.” 

We know nothing of “‘ Mr. Cappadocia” except 
that he was ‘“‘a gentleman well known on the 
Stock Exchange,” that he once was “of West 
Square,” and that he fell down in an apoplectic fit, 
and expired ‘‘ about twelve o’clock, while passing 
through Pope’s Head Alley, Cornhill ;” but his 
name is a whole romance in itself, and in its effect 
on the imaginative mind may be likened to that 
blessed word Mesopotamia. 

Some passages in the experience of Mr. Natha- 
niel Stock, ‘‘ who carried on the trade of a tailor 
and salesman with reputation several years in Fleet 
Street,” will come home to the hearts of many of 
us. This worthy tailor was, we are told, “a man 
of integrity, of a cheerful disposition, and though 
a sincere Christian was very much alarmed at the 
thought of death, till the day he was taken ill with 
a pleurisy in his side, when he discovered an 
entire resignation to the will of God; was in great 
pain, yet very sensible till within a little space 
before his death.” 


**When Mr. Stand-fast had thus set things in order, and 
the time being come for him to haste him away, he also 
went down to the River. Now there was a great calm at 
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that time in the River ; wherefore Mr. Stand-fast, when he 
was about half way in, stood awhile, and talked to his com- 
panions that had waited upon him thither; and he said, 
‘This River has been a terror to many; yea, the thoughts 
of it also have often frightened me. Now, methinks, I stand 
easy, my foot is fixed upon that upon which the feet of the 
priests that bare the Ark of the Covenant stood, while Israel 
went over this Jordan. The waters, indeed, are to the 
palate bitter, and to the stomach cold: yet the thoughts of 
what I am going to, and of the conduct that waits for me on 
the other side, do lie as a glowing coal at my heart.’” 


The very next entry to this is an account of the 
suicide of ‘“‘a man of the name of Abden,” who 
cut his throat in a dreadful manner in Gardener’s 
Lane, Westminster. In his waistcoat pocket were 
found. f 70 and a written paper, saying, ‘I will and 
bequeath this money to R. Robinson, a private of 
the light company in the Coldstream Regiment of 
Foot Guards, with whom I have lodged.” 

On the opposite page is John Horrocks, Esq., 
M.P. for Preston. ‘‘ This gentleman, from having 
some years since worked in a stone quarry for 18s. 
per week, by his talents, good fortune, and indus- 
try, became one of the first cotton manufacturers in 
the kingdom, and died a Member of Parliament.” 

There is a long account of Dr. Whitehead, the 
biographer of John Wesley, in which the well- 
known anecdote is repeated of the young lady 
who, being very ill, dreamed that a pious man 
was praying for her, which Dr. Whitehead was 
actually doing at the time, and afterwards recog- 
nised the doctor as the person. On the same 
page stands the name of Thomas Pitt, Lord 
Camelford, with a full account of his death and 
of his temporary funeral. The story is one of 
the curiosities of biography, and the final vicissi- 
tudes of his body have been often told. It was 
first deposited in a vault under St. Anne’s, Soho— 
there to wait until it could be carried to that spot 
‘on the borders of the Lake of St. Lampierre, in 
the Canton of Berne,” and buried under the 
centre one of three trees—at whose feet, as he 
wrote in his will, he ‘‘ formerly passed many 
solitary hours, contemplating the mutability of 
human affairs.” For these six feet of earth he 
left £1,000 to the proprietor of the place. There 
is a strange dash of madness and generosity in all 
Camelford’s words and deeds. The quarrel with 
Captain Best might easily have been adjusted, 
but he had an idea that his antagonist was the 
best shot in England, and this belief not only 
made him reject all the overtures which were 
made by the captain, but was probably the cause 
also of the violence of his language in the first 
instance. The night before the fatal meeting, he 
added a kind of codicil to his will, in which he 
declared himself the sole aggressor, “‘ as well in 
the spirit as in the letter of the word,” and 
solemnly forbade any of his friends or relations 
from taking proceedings against Captain Best, 
should the duel terminate fatally for himself; 

“and should, notwithstanding the above declara- 
tion on my part, the law of the land be put in 
force against him, I desire that this part of my 
will may be made known to the King, in order 
that his royal heart may be moved to extend his 
mercy towards him.” And after the duel he 





many times repeated that he was the. sole 
aggressor. And so he flung away in a foolish 
duel a life which he might have given to his 
country. He was a lieutenant in the Navy; and 
with many fine and generous qualities, and some- 
thing very much like genius, is remembered only 
as an eccentric madman. 

Of a good many people the chief thing recorded 
is the splendour of their funeral. At a young 
lady’s funeral, there were ‘‘ two mutes on horse- 
back, ten horsemen two and two, a plume of white 
feathers, two pages to ditto, the hearse drawn by 
six horses mounted with white feathers, twelve 
pages, two coaches and six with six pages to each, 
the family carriage, and several other private 
carriages.” This procession started from Port- 
land Place for Bicester. ; 

John, Duke of Roxburgh, who died at his 
house in St. James’s Square in his sixty-fourth 
year, was a very handsome man in his youth, and 
was, besides, highly accomplished. While on the 
grand tour he came to the little court of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, and saw and fell in love with the 
Grand Duke’s eldest daughter, who returned his 
affection, and all would have gone well—for was 
not a prince of Scotland as good as a little German 
Grossherzog ?—when the Princess of Wales (Fred’s 
widow) pitched upon the princess’s younger sister 
Charlotte as the bride of the young King of Eng- 
land—just then much smitten by that lovely Lady 
Sarah, who was to marry George Napier and be- 
come the mother of heroes. ‘It was deemed 
indecorous,” says our record, ‘‘that the elder sister 
should be the subject of the younger. This 
operating with some other reasons”—one hopes 
they were better than the first—‘‘ broke. off the 
association; but both parties evinced the strength 
of their mutual attachment by devoting their after 
lives to celibacy.” It must have been dismally 
dull for the poor princess after her sister had gone 
away to be a queen. 

Mrs. Sarah Bennet, who died of a cancer, aged 
seventy, at Woodthorpe, Leicester, had lived and 
died in the same house in which her ancestors 
had lived for more than a hundred and fifty years 
—paying a couple of fowls annually to the Herrick 
family for the house and land. Mrs. Bennet was 
hospitable and of a cheerful disposition, ‘ had 
never travelled twenty miles from home, had a 
natural turn for poetry, and was fond of reading.” 

There were many misers in those days. Mr. 
Martin, clock and watch maker, who died in a fit 
at Tottenham, aged seventy-four, denied himself 
fire and candle, and suffered no one to come into 
his house. ‘“‘ His appearance was quite wretched.” 
But £59 was found in his pocket; and he left 
“several hundred pounds bank stock, much 
necessary furniture and stock in trade; had been 
a widower many years, and has left one son.” 
One wonders whether he denied Mrs. Martin fire 
and candle—and whether young Martin made 
ducks and drakes of the bank-stock as soon as he 
came into it. 

The next entry is somewhat odd: ‘“ Aged 104, 
Mrs. Anne Kent, of Tottenham, a very pleasing 
person, appearing to be about eighty years of age.” 

The name of the Rev. W. Parry, warden of 
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Ruthin, ‘‘ smells sweet and blossoms in the dust.” 
‘““A rare union of opposite but well-blended 
qualities marked the character of this GOOD 
man. In his understanding, he was capacious and 
minute; in his morals, rigid and gentle; in his 


affections, ardent and steady; in his religion, 
devout and serene.” That “rigid and gentle” isa 
fine expression. ‘‘ His wife”—who was the Fair 
Maid of Bala celebrated by Lord Lyttleton— 
‘survived him only a few days, owing to the affec- 
tionate regard she had for him.” 

Madame Deleau, superior of the order of Sisters 
of Charity at Paris, for fifty-seven years “‘ served in 
the hospitals wretchedness of every age and of all 
classes.” ‘‘ By the orders of Robespierre she was 
dragged from the side of the sick-beds to a dun- 
geon in the Conciergerie Prison.” Here, the writer 
observes, she was confined as a “‘ fanatick !” But 
the Incorruptible, who started with a squeamish 
scruple against capital punishment, came after- 
wards to the conclusion that to spare men’s lives 
was the height of fanaticism. In 1802, Madame 
Deleau was permitted by the First Consul to 
resume her occupation, ‘‘and before her death 
two hundred and fifty French hospitals were 
served gratuitously by the Sisters of Charity.” 
This good woman’s death, at the age of seventy- 
six, was, we are told, hastened by seeing in 
the space of only two months, six of the old 
French zodlesse, ‘ whom she had known as liberal 
benefactors to these charitable institutions,” die 


in the public hospitals, ‘‘ their last and only 
refuge.” 


about the last day of March, in the churchyard of 
St. Pancras (it is scarcely necessary to say that this 
was old St. Pancras), and which must have called 
out the inhabitants of Battle Bridge in great 
numbers, to behold the unwonted spectacle of 
popish priests in their sacerdotal garments, walk- 
ing in solemn procession through the churchyard 
of the venerable church, in which the last mass 
was sung before England broke with Rome. 
The body of “‘ Maria Louisa Frangoise d’Esparres 
La Lusan, Comtesse de Polastron,” was on this 
day laid in a vault in that churchyard “ with great 
funeral pomp, the body being first embalmed and 
inclosed in a lead coffin, outside of which was a 
case magnificently covered with crimson velvet, 
and ornamented with very great taste and splendour. 
The funeral was conducted with much elegance 
and taste, and moved along in the following 
order: Two mutes, four priests in their robes, 
two men bearing an urn, in which the heart of the 
deceased was inclosed; the body, with the pall 
supported by friends of the deceased; eighteen 
mourners. Among the latter were several rela- 
tions of the deceased, who was of the House of 
Bourbon, and dame du palais to the late unfortu- 
nate Queen of France. The funeral is of a tem- 
porary nature, as the remains of the Countess are 
to be removed to Paris, after the war, to be interred 
in the vault of her ancestors.” Here is much 
matter for thought on that “ mutability of earthly 
things” on which poor hair-brained Lord Camel- 
ford used to meditate under that tree by the 





Next to this excellent Sister of Charity may | 
fitlv be mentioned a funeral which took place on | 


shores of Lake St. Lampierre—and a great many 
years were yet to pass, before ‘‘ the war” should 
be over, and the King enjoy his own. 


OY OO 


CO-OPERATIVE INDUSTRY AND PROFIT-SHARING. 


HE principle of co-operation is the founda- 
tion of all human society. Beginning with 
united and directed muscular strength, as 

distinguished from individual force or effort; 
through combinations of capital, credit, and other 
associated power, up to the highest arrangements 
of social or political life, the co-operative prin- 
ciple is always present, and its advantages are 
manifest. The more that civilisation advances, 
the greater use is made of this principle; and 
union, whether of bodily or mental labour and 
skill, becomes organised for special purposes. 

To one of these purposes attention has been 
much directed in recent times by the establish- 
ment of Co-operative Stores, for the distribution 
of articles of common consumption—food, clothes, 
furniture, and all household requisites—at cheaper 
tate and of better quality than can be obtained by 
individual purchasers in the ordinary channels of 
trade. One of the earliest, and still one of the 
most successful, of these co-operative societies was 
that which was founded about forty years ago, in 
1844, The Equitable Pioneers of Rochdale. It was 
the first in England, although in France the sys- 








tem had already been tried, one of these societies, 
at Guebwiller, in the department of Haut Rhin, 
dating from 1832. 

Many such societies now flourish in various 
places, and every one is familiar with their work- 
ing, as for instance in the Civil Service Stores, or 
the Army and Navy Co-operative Stores, in Lon- 
don. The advantages of these societies are expe- 
rienced by all who are ready-money customers— 
advantages which these can equally obtain in or- 
dinary shops, where credit is not sought. 

It is worthy of remembrance that the founders 
of the Rochdale Pioneers had further and higher 
aims than the mere cheapening of articles of con- 
sumption. In the original prospectus or pro- 
gramme the first articles related to the establish- 
ment of a magazine or store for the sale of pro- 
visions and clothes, and providing the necessary 
buildings and officials for this purpose. But along 
with this the purchase of land, for common culti- 
vation and ultimate allotment, was projected ; and 
beyond these objects, the purpose was to organise 
productive industry, so that the labourer might 
share the fruit of his work; together with plans for 
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mutual education and government—in fact, the 
establishment of an independent colony, self-con- 
tained and self-supporting, and ready to give help 
in the creation of similar colonies ! 

The worthy men who had this ambitious pro- 
ject, few in number, but of high resolve and 
strong will, had a fund to commence with of 
about thirty pounds sterling! All honour to 
James Daley, John Will, William Cooper, Charles 
Howarth, and the other pioneers of the Rochdale 
movement. It was Howarth’s idea to make the 
benefits of the institution proportional to the 
amount of investment or of outlay ; and this prin- 
ciple was to be applied not merely to purchasers, 
but to producers, an idea which is the germ 
of profit-sharing industries. 

This is not the place to describe the growth 
and prosperity of the Rochdale society, nor to 
refer to the numerous associations that have since 
been established. They are now so numerous 
among the working classes alone that for many 
years an annual congress has been held for the 
exchanging of thought and comparing of ex- 
perience on all matters bearing on the subject. 
In the year 1882, the latest for which there are 
complete returns, there were in the United King- 
dom 1,346 Societies, with 661,000 members, and a 
share capital of £ 7,432,000. They did business to 
the amount of £ 26,616,000, and earned a profit of 
£2,112,000, or about 26 per cent. 

The sixteenth Annual Congress, in connection 
with the Co-operative Societies of Great Britain 
and Ireland, was held this summer at Derby, 
under the presidency of Mr. Sedley Taylor, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Mr. Thomas Hughes 
and other professional men and employers of 
labour took part in the proceedings, as well as the 
managers of co-operative societies and represen- 
tatives of working men who form the great body 
of members. The president took as the subject 
of his opening Address the question of “ Profit- 
Sharing,” a point in the co-operative system 
which deserves special attention, as it will cer- 
tainly attain to large importance in the future 
history of British manufactures and industries of 
all kinds. 

The principle of the system of profit-sharing 
was thus stated by the President of the Con- 
gress — 

‘In defining the meaning of profit-sharing, he said, the new 
system did not supersede, but adjusted itself to the old 
arrangements. Fixed or piece-work wages were paid as 
under the established routine, and at full market rates; but 
at the end of each business year a share in the net profits 
realised was assigned as an additional and wholly indepen- 
dent remuneration to the workmen employed under the 
system. The individual distribution of the sum thus allotted 
usually took place in proportion to the amounts which the 
men had severally earned during the year in wages, whether 
paid by time or by the piece. The essence of the system 
thus lay in labour. It was an undeniable fact that a man 
would, generally speaking, work far more effectively when 
employed on his own account than when he was merely a 
hired servant, the result of whose labour went to enrich some 
one else. An increased total production must, of course, 
result from the sum of such additional efforts. This source 
of enhanced profits would, it might be objected, not exist 

where piece-work was already in operation; and, as far as 
mere amount of production was concerned, the objection was 
valid ; but piece-work notoriously had no tendency to im- 





prove the quality of production beyond the standard which 
would just satisfy the examiners appointed to test the work 
done. In respect of quality, therefore, profit-sharing would 
exert an influence on the ultimate returns which was not to 
be looked for from piece-work. It must further be expected 
that men who had come to know how essentially the pros- 
perity of a house depended on the perfection of its technical 
procedure would, when a mode of improving that procedure 
occurred to them—which would benefit themselves and their 
comrades at the year’s end—spontaneously communicate their 
ideas to those who had the power of putting them into execu- 
tion. The above were ways in which improved labour could 
directly enhance profits.” 


Besides these direct benefits there are various 
ways in which the system would be indirectly of 
advantage. At present there is much waste of 
time, and injury to material and machinery, in 
many industries, to prevent which, on the part of 
workmen without conscience or honour, it is 
necessary to pay overseers and inspectors. The 
chief portion of this cost of superintendence 
would be saved if it became the interest of the 
workmen to do their utmost to be thrifty as well 
as industrious. 

Questions as to the proper share of profit be- 
tween capitalist and workman, between employer 
and wage-earner, do not affect the principle of 
profit-sharing, which may be put in practice in 
existing factories under masters, just as well as in 
new co-operative factories established by united 
workmen. If the workman can obtain a larger 
proportion than now of the profits of manufac- 
turing or of mining or any other industry, so much 
the better for him; but even under existing 
arrangements it would be obviously a gain to be 
associated with his employer, though in a very 
restricted sense, by receipt of a share in profits. 
And the benefit of this receipt in a lump sum 
once a year as a bonus would be greater than a 
mere advance of weekly wages; at least this is the 
experience of those who receive dividends on 
store purchases. 

The advantages are equally clear from the 
employer’s standpoint, although not yet generally 
recognised. Profit-sharing, in the form of giving 
a bonus, at first looks as if the employer were 
called to surrender part of his profit, or what is his 
own property, without compensation. But the 
answer is, that he will have larger profits out of 
which to make this surrender. It would be the 
interest of the workmen to see the profit as large 
as possible, and the effort would be all the greater 
if the goodwill and liberality of the employer were 
evident to them. 


“‘ There could be no doubt that the main difficulty in his 
position was caused by the unfriendly attitude of his empioyés. 
He was liable to sudden demands for increased wages when 
heavy orders were known to have come in ; he might be ex- 
posed to a strike ; he was forced to spend large sums in costs 
of superintendence, and yet might find his efforts to secure 
good work thwarted by organised resistance on the part of 
those in his employ. Formerly, no one thought save of him- 
self and of his individual interests. Quarrels about work 
were nothing out of the common way. Now, on the con- 
trary, in co-operative industries, all considered themselves as 
members of one and the same family, and the good of the 
establishment had become the object of every one’s solicitude, 
because their own personal interest was bound up in it.” 
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Royal Commission to gather information on profit- 
sharing. But there really seems no need for this 
delay and expense. The facts and principles are 
all admitted, and the chief hindrance to the 
adoption of the system is the unwillingness on 
the part of workmen and employers to depart 
from present usages. 

In some departments of industry, as in agri- 
culture, where success depends on other elements 
besides personal exertion, the system might not 
always be desirable. <A notable instance occurred 
when the last Speaker of the House of Commons, 
when he was Mr. Brand, offered to make his 
tenants profit-sharers in his farming operations. 
They were ready to do so, but not to run risk 
of loss in bad seasons! In agriculture the only 
alternative from wage-receiving hitherto pro- 
posed is the fixing of a proportion of the produce 
for division between the owner and cultivator, as 
is the practice in some countries. It is in regard 
to manufactures chiefly that the present proposal 
is made, and on this question a valuable body of 
evidence has been recently collected in France. 
The general tenor of the reports may be seen 
from a few extracts :— 


‘*M. Marquot, a managing partner of the Maison Leclaire, 
an establishment for the furnishing and decoration of houses, 
gave evidence before the French Government Commission as 
follows: ‘ We very often have men engaged on work in the 
country over whom we cannot exercise any kind of superin- 
tendence, and yet we receive nothing but commendation 
from the persons at whose houses we send them to work, as 
well on the score of their good behaviour as of their good 
and loyal execution of work. We owe these results to parti- 
cipation, for the workman knows that he has every interest 
in satisfying the customers and so insuring himself work. 
The workman in our house knows that at the year’s end 
the more good results he has produced the more he will have 
gained.’ 

‘*M. de Courcy, managing director of a great Parisian in- 
surance company, stated before the same Commission : ‘ The 
results have been magnificent for our emfloyés, and they 
have also been so excellent for the company itself that I am 
convinced it has made a good bargain.’ After speaking of 
these results, M. de Courcy related a conversation with M. 
Gasté, a lithographer, who employed only ten or twelve men 
and paid thirty-three per cent. of his profits into a provident 
fund for their benefit. ‘I have,’ said M. Gasté, ‘the air 
of being very generous. Iam not so. I more than get back 
the thirty-three per cent. in good workmanship, in assiduous 
labour, in the certainty that I shall not have strikes, in a 
good choice of workmen—I can always have the best—and 
im economy of materials and of time.’ 

‘*M. Laroche-Joubert, head of the great co-operative paper 
mills at Angouléme, gave the following evidence: ‘The 
unity of feeling created by participation makes all my work- 
men superintend each other—a superintendence far more 
real than could be that exercised by employés paid the highest 
wages to overlook without being interested. . . . Itis 
not to be supposed that the master has, in consequence of 
adopting participation, given away a part of his profits. 
Not at all. He has done a very good stroke of business, 
and this is the fact of which we must try to convince those 
who are not in favour of the system.’ ” 


These are the opinions of the French employers 
admitting their workmen to a share of profits. 
There is nothing to prevent English masters at 
once making special arrangements with their men, 
or at least with some of those employed by them. 
But a more effectual way of securing the benefit of 
workmen would be the multiplying of societies or 





workshops established by their own united funds. 
On this subject also important experience has been 
gained in France, of which one example may be 
given. 

In 1848 a society was formed at Vienne, in the 
Department of the Rhone, under the title of 
“Les Travailleurs Unis” (the United Workmen). 
The primary object, as with the Rochdale Pioneers, 
was to get provisions and commodities cheaper 
and better than in retail shops. Above a thou- 
sand members soon joined the citizens (Jourgeois) 
and working men (ouvriers) who began the under- 
taking. Encouraged by success, the society then 
decided on acquiring a rural property at a little 
distance from the town, called Beauregard. It 
lies on a height commanding a magnificent view 
of the Rhone, flowing amidst the lovely hills of 
that ancient Roman city. The purpose was 
purely industrial, and harmless. But there was 
great jealousy at that period of every association 
of working men, as having political danger, and 
General Castellane, commanding that military 
division, by an edict dated December 31, 1851, 
ordered the immediate dissolution and liquida- 
tion of the society. In vainthe managers appealed 
to the General, and also petitioned the Minister 
of the Interior; the authorities were inexorable. 
The statement drawn up by the managers con- 
tained many remarkable proofs both of the ad- 
vantages of the Society to its members and of the 
general benefits indirectly attending their effort. 
‘““As soon as the stores of the Society were 
opened there was improvement in all the shops of 
the town and district. There were no longer 
musty provisions on sale; no more false weights 
and measures; no longer was credit given, to the 
demoralisation of improvident buyers and the ruin 
of. households. The workmen came, cash in 
hand, and got good value for their money. The 
articles were often twice as good at half the former 
cost!” 

Much more was said, but said in vain, both as 
to the material and moral benefits of the co- 
operative system. The Society had to be wound 
up, and, short though the time ,had been, each 
member obtained tenfold the original sum in- 
vested. It is very seldom that great financial 
companies liquidate themselves to that tune! 
Having completed this distribution, the Society 
generously gave to the charitable institutions of 
the town of Vienne a sum of nearly 1,800 
francs. 

As it seemed a pity to lose the fruits of this ex- 
periment, a physi:ian of Vienne, Dr. Henri 
Couturier, one of ihe founders of the dissolved 
Society, proposed t'1e formation of a new associa- 
tion, La Société Ajtricole, et Matson de Santé, de 
Beauregard, the majtifestly philanthropic purposes 
of which might disirm opposition. The grounds 
of this rural retrezt were open to members and 
their families, and accommodation was provided 
for the residence of invalids and convalescents, 
and for the reception of children in delicate 
health, and at the time of weaning. An excel- 
lent idea of Dr. Couturier! A school and read- 
ing-room and other additions were made to the 
estabAshment ; and at the end of nine years some 
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hundreds of invalids and children had at very 
small expense received the benefit of the ‘‘ Société 
de Beauregard.” 

At first there was not a little ridicule, and also 
some calumny, about this social colony, as if it 
were an Agapemone or a Communistic Society, 
but this was soon lived down; as the benefits of 
the home and the maison de santé came to be 
widely known. The ouvriers especially knew the 
advantages, for they had now not only medical 
advice and health for themselves, as workmen 
get in any benefit club, but also health for their 
families and children. 

So popular did Beauregard after a few years be- 
come, that the magistrates, and chiefs of police, and 
other official personages, military and civil, were 
invited as guests to the annual /é, and the police 
authorities especially were received with marked 
courtesy and attention. Every one praised the 
good order as well as the beauty and comfort of 
the place. 

By this time the fear of social or political 
conspiracy had disappeared, and the original 
co-operative advantages as to purchase of com- 
modities had been gradually reintroduced. There 
was added a mill for grinding flour, bakehouses, 
and other conveniences for the working-classes. 
Whether the Society still flourishes we do not 
know, but the preceding facts we gather from a 
little treatise on co-operation by Ch. de Com- 
berousse, Professor at the Central School of Arts, 
published by Hachette and Co., Paris. The author 
gives in the same treatise an account of the Roch- 
dale Pioneers, the success of whose labours seems 
to have had more influence in France than in 
England, in extending the influence of co-opera- 
tive industry. 

We have made special reference to M. Beau- 
regard’s experiment because it suggests the ap- 
plication of the co-operative principle to matters 
beyond the mere addition to money in the purse, 
or help to thrift in keeping it there. The health, 
amusement, and general welfare of the families of 
the members were provided for in the design. In 
rural districts as well as in factory towns there is 
ample scope for the establishment of societies for 
social as well as industrial benefits. 

Since the publication of Mr. Sedley Taylor’s 
address at Derby, the subject has received ssme 
attention from the press, especially in articles and 
correspondence in the ‘‘Spectator” In the 
columns of that journal Mr. Taylor has given the 
experience of M. Billon, a Swiss manufacturer. 


‘*M. Billon described in 1877 the effects which followed the 
itroduction of participation in these terms: ‘ We soon be- 
* same aware of the good influence which the prospect of 
. sharing in profits exercised on our workmen. An entirely 
. ‘resh zeal for work, and a lively interest in the house, showed 
: themselves among them; a genuine solidarity was not slow 
m establishing itselfi—each man comprehending that all 
negligence in the performance of his duty was prejudicial 
alike to his colleagues and to himself. The task of superin- 
tendence became easy to us; and we were able thencefor- 
ward, without fear of offending any one, to insist on points 
of detail to which we had hitherto been obliged to shut our 
eyes.’ 
‘*In 1880 M. Billon wrote to me as follows : ‘ You ask me 
my present opinion of the working of participation in our 





house. I am happy to tell you that this principle continues 
to work to our entire satisfaction. ..... 
of experience we congratulate ourselves more and more on 
having adopted it. Its application has to such a degree be- 
come ingrained into our modes of doing business, that we 
should not know how to get on without it; the management 
of an undertaking appears to us no longer possible without 
this element of justice, harmony, and peace.’ 

‘* After referring to piece-work, premiums, etc., as all good 
in their places and measures, M. Billon added: ‘These 
methods are all inadequate to obtain the complete adhesion 
of the workman ; it is only by participation in profits, ac- 
corded on a suitable scale, that his interest in the economic 
side of an undertaking (care of materials, products, etc.) is 
thoroughly aroused, and that the sentiment of solidarity is 
developed, and bears its fruits.’ I ought to add that in the 
establishment of which M. Billon is the senior managing 
partner, one-half the workmen’s allotment of profits is com- 
pulsorily invested in the gradual purchase of £4 shares in 
the concern, carrying with them votes at its general 
meetings.” 


An article in the “ Nineteenth Century” by 
Miss Simcox lately gave the result of a co-opera- 


tive shirt-making society, which, after much labour 


and some loss at first, has succeeded in establish- 
ing a good business, paying at least five per cent. 
on the money advanced by the founders, and the 
interest would have been larger but for its going 
to make good the outlay at the beginning. It is 
in fact an encouraging result, considering the 
nature of the work, and also considering, as Mr. 
Sedley Taylor observes, that “‘the undertaking 
not only had to create its own connection, but 
was under a management entirely unacquainted 
at the outset, as Miss Simcox admits, with ‘the 
nature of business in general, and shirt-making in 
particular.’ While, therefore, I admire Miss 
Simcox’s frankness, and heartily wish that the 
results attained had been such as worthily to re- 
quite her generous and public-spirited devotion, I 
cannot admit that such shortcomings as there 
were afford any presumption against introducing 
profit-sharing with good hope into an already 
going concern under a manager of business train- 
ing and experience.” 

The latest experiment in this country is that 
which has been commenced, with good hope ot 
success, under the auspices of Mr. Albert Grey, 
on the model of the Maison Leclaire in Paris, to 
carry on similar business—painting, decorating, 
and furnishing houses. The Decorative Co- 
operators’ Association, Limited, which has its 
headquarters in Oxford Street, has a capital of 
£10,000 (of which half only has been issued) in 
f#1shares. The interest on capital is limited to 
five per cent. The profits, after payment of inte- 
rest, are divided—quarter to the managers, quar- 
ter to the ‘‘ Mutual Aid Society” or Insurance 
Fund, and half to the workers and the Reserve 
Fend; twenty per cent. going to reserve and 
thirty per cent. divisible among the workers, in 
proportion to the wages earned by each. It is 
intended that, if the workers are willing, part of 
the bonuses should be paid in the shares of the 
company; so that a ready way is provided for 
them of becoming themselves capitalists, and 
finding an investment for their money, as in M. 
Billon’s Swiss establishment above described, 
where, however, the investing in shares is com- 
pulsory. 
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As reference has been repeatedly made to the 
Maison Leclaire, it may be well to give the finan- 
cial results to the time of the latest report. 
Leclaire died in 1872, but the house still goes on, 
and continues to increase in prosperity. In 1842 
£475 by way of bonus in respect of profits was 
divided among seventy men; in 1872 the sum of 
£3,530 was divided among 600 men; in 1882 

9,630 was divided among some 1,100 men. 
These sums were, of course, in addition to the 
regular wages received by the men, which 
amounted in 1872 to £29,000, and in 1882 to 
£42,000; while £62,000 stands to the credit of 
the ‘‘ Mutual Aid Society,” a kind of benefit 
society consisting of employés, which is a sleeping 
partner in the business, and as such receives a 
yearly payment of five per cent. on its capital— 
£8,000, one-half the whole employed therein. 

These results speak for themselves. That they 
were not due merely to Leclaire’s individual 
genius is proved by the fact that they have been 
realised at an accumulated rate since his death. 
That they were not due to the nature of the par- 
ticular business, or to the nature of Frenchmen, is 
shown by the fact that equally good results have 
been reached in other businesses and other coun- 
tries. For instance, M. Bord, of Paris, a piano- 
forte maker, tried a similar experiment in 186s, 
to avoid a repetition of strikes: ‘‘ After deduction 
from the net profits of interest at ten per cent. on 
M. Bord’s capital, the remainder is divided into 
two parts—one proportional to the amount al- 
ready drawn as interest on capital by M. Bord, 
the other to the whole sum paid during the year 
in wages to the workmen. The former of these 
two parts goes to M. Bord; the latter is divided 
among all his employés who can show six months’ 
continuous presence in the house up to the day 
of annual distribution.” 

The result was that in 1867 the bonus divided, 
in addition to wages at the full market rate, was 
# 1.529, equal to 17 per cent. on the wages paid ; 
and in 1882 was £ 5,205, or 20 per cent. on the 





wages, showing that the business of the firm and 
the employer’s profits had increased with the 
increase of wages. 

In regard to agriculture we have referred to 
Lord Hampden’s proposal as somewhat discour- 
aging to landlords, but we are not without favour- 
able experience on the other side. As long ago 
as 1831 a most successful trial was made for two 
years, and was stopped only because the pro- 
perty changed hands, the owner having lost the 
estate through gambling. But while the trial 
lasted the steward of the estate said: 


** At harvest time the whole society used voluntarily to 
work longer than the time specified, and I have seen the 
whole body at these seasons act with such energy, and ac- 
complish such great results by their united exertions, that 
each and all seemed as if fired by a wild, enthusiastic deter- 
mination to achieve some glorious enterprise.” 


One of the labourers said of the steward: 


‘* Formerly we were looked upon as mere machines, and 
his business was to keep us in motion. For this reason it 
took the time of three or four of us to watch him, and, when 
he was fairly out of sight, you may depend we did not hurt 
ourselves by too much labour ; but now that our interest and 
our duty are made to be the same, we have no need of a 
steward at all.” 


Might it not be worth the while of some Irish 
landlords to try the participatory plan, as was 
done by Mr. Vandeleur at Ralahine in 1831? In 
England, also, where large tracts of country in 
the midland counties are going out of cultivation 
for want of tenant farmers, might not co-operative 
labour, with profit-sharing, bring new life to the 
labourers and fruitfulness to the land ? 

In certain industries, such as the fisheries on the 
east coast, profit-sharing, in proportion to the 
ownership of the boats, has long been the estab- 
lished usage, and there is no limit to the exten- 
sion of this industry, if capitalists chose to join on 
the participatory system. The introduction of the 
system into other industries is now only a matter 
of time and enterprise. 


RIES 


Che Carillon of Bruges. 


OncE more I look on the quaint old town, 
Once more I hear the chimes, 
In changeful snatches come floating down, 
From the ancient belfry grim and brown, 
As they used in olden times. 
I remember a gay refrain 
I set to the bells’ wild strain, 
When my heart in its youth and hope beat high, 
And I knew not care or pain ; 
Then the carillon seemed to say, 
‘* The world is wide and fair, 
And joy more sweet than thou dream’st to-day 
Is waiting for thee there !” 





Again I stand by the rampart wall, 
Where I often used to rest, 
And through the shadowy elm-trees tall 
The shimmering floods of moonlight fall 
On the mimic water’s breast. 
But a far more sweet refrain 
I set fo the bells’ wild strain, 
For the hopes and dreams of my youth are past, 
And my heart has learnt life’s pain. 
And the song that once I made 
Is changed to ‘* Heaven is fair, 
And joys that cannot fleet or fade 
Are waiting for thee there !” 
H. M. BURNSIDE. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII.—‘‘ HEARD THE NOOS?” 
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THE NEW SQUIRE. 


Gossip enough have I heard, in sooth, yet am never the wiser. 
—Longfellow. 

T had been arranged that Adrien Brooke should 
go to Salsea to search the registers as Levison 
had done, in the hope of discovering the 

clue which he professed to have found, or at least 
of ascertaining whether any such clue were in ex- 
istence. Adrien had given Mr. Earle a full 
account of his interview with Levison in Hilary 
Court, and also of his accidental rencontre with 
La Roche. He did not think it necessary to 
inform him that La Roche was his own step- 


father, but he assured him that his testimony to 
the fact that no marriage had ever been contracted 
by the late Augustus Earle was reliable, and might 
be looked upon as conclusive. La Roche had 
had every opportunity of knowing the facts of the 
case, and could have no interest in stating any- 
thing that was untrue. There was no heir to 
Salsea except Mr. Newton-Earle, and he must 
make up his mind to that fact with all its conse- 
quences. 

Adrien called at Newton House again on the 
evening before his departure to receive any final 
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instructions which Mr. Earle might have to give 
him. He found that gentleman in very low 
spirits. 

“I cannot wish you success in your search this 
time,” he said; “‘but you must do your best to 
set the question at rest. Salsea it appears must 
be mine; and if there be any one surviving to 
claim Newton House, that, I suppose, will be taken 
from me. I could have been quite contented to 
give up Salsea Manor, but it will be a grievous 
thing for me to quit this place, and to leave the 
observatory and everything that I have been used 
to all my life.” 

His voice faltered as he spoke, and he thrust 
his hands into his pockets and looked out of the 
window disconsolately. 

“IT should not have liked you to lose Salsea, 
though,” Adrien said. ‘It would be a terrible 
thing for the people there to have a foreigner for 
their landlord, a man who would care nothing for 
them, a Roman Catholic, most likely, or perhaps 
an infidel.” 

Mr. Earle looked askance at the speaker, but 
said nothing. 

“The farmers, the poor people, our friend the 
vicar, were so pleased and so thankful at having 
you there, and Miss Earle, after being so long 
without a resident squire.” 

“‘ Was the vicar pleased ?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 

“But Mr. Herbert knows my views, my prin- 
ciples.” 

“Perhaps. But he knows also that you were a 
good landlord, an upright man, and a kind friend 
to the poor. It would be a terrible blow to him 
to have an alien, and perhaps a scamp, lording it 
over the place in your stead.” 

“‘ Did the vicar speak thus of me; or is it only 
your own idea ?” 

“I have repeated his words almost. He often 
spoke to me on the subject while I was laid up at 
the vicarage. He could not believe that you were 
really a man without religion. ‘Now abideth 
faith, hope, charity,’ he would say; ‘these three ; 
but the greatest of these is charity.’ Where real 
charity prevails there must be, or we may hope 
there will be, faith also. ‘ Either make the tree 
good and his fruit good, or else make the tree 
corrupt and his fruit corrupt ; for the tree is known 
by his fruit.’ Mr. Herbert had every hope that 
if you had continued to live at Salsea you would 
have been a help and support to him, not only in 
the parish, but also in the church.” ; 

Mr. Earle could not disguise the pleasure which 
this expression of opinion on the part of the 
vicar afforded him. Mr. Herbert had spoken 
thus to Adrien before he had made that visit to 
Newton House at which he had received a sub- 
stantial proof of Mr. Earle’s liberality and “faith.” 
The latter had frequently repented since then 
that he had given the vicar the large cheque with 
the four places of figures which had been intended 
for Levison ; but he did not repent it now. 

“Well,” he said, ‘do your best, Mr. Brooke; 
and if I am to go and live at Salsea I hope the 
good vicar will have no occasion to change his 
opinion of me.” 





Adrien then rose to depart. He had been 
anxiously hoping that Marian would enter the 
room while he was there. He wanted to see her 
and to hear her voice, though he might not be 
allowed to speak to her in private. It was a 
sweet, clear, silvery voice, musical and pleasant 
for any one to listen to; and for Adrien it re- 
tained always the peculiar charm with which the 


‘romance of his first meeting with Marian on the 


platform at Abbeville had invested it. The very 
words which she had spoken on that occasion, 
simple and unimportant as they were, and her 
manner of pronouncing them, were still fresh in 
his memory ; he had been even more in love with 
the English language from that moment than he 
had ever been before; and the rude shock which 
he had experienced on landing near London 
Bridge had not destroyed the illusion. 

As Adrien passed out of the house he saw 
Marian approaching. She had been in the 
garden, the evening being warm and the moon 
nearly full. He hastened to meet her; but to 
his surprise she no sooner recognised him than 
she arrested her steps and seemed as if she 
would have turned and fled. Recovering herself, 
she passed him with a formal greeting and has- 
tened towards the house. 

Adrien followed her. ‘‘ Marian!” he exclaimed, 
‘** Miss Earle; I have been so anxious to see you. 
Have I offended you ?” 

“‘Not at all,” she answered, without looking at 
him. 

“Stay one moment,” he exclaimed ; “if only 
to say good-bye.” 

“That has been said already,” she answered, in 
a low tone, but with meaning. 

‘‘I am going away to-morrow morning.” 

She bowed slightly, as if it were a matter of in- 
difference to her. 

‘I may be absent for some days.” 

Another bow. Adrien could not help admiring 
the grace and dignity of her movements, even 
while he grieved and wondered that she should 
be so distant with him. 

“I am going to Salsea,” he said; ‘have you 
no commission, no message for any one there?” 

Marian started and looked up at him for a 
moment. The remembrance of all that had 
occurred at Salsea flashed across her mind, and 
she could scarcely command herself. She felt 
her cheek glow and her eyes grow moist. 

‘*T shall see the house,” he went on, ‘‘and the 
ruined fallen wing, where I—where you—” 

She thought it strange that he should allude to 
the event which had for a moment drawn them 
so closely to each other only to be followed by a 
wider separation than before, as she imagined ; 
and she turned away from him. 

Adrien did not finish his sentence. The scene, 
both before the fall of the house, and afterwards, 
when in the extremity of his peril Marian had 
been betrayed into a display of her deep affection 
for him, were visibly before his sight; and he 


* could have poured forth his love for her in pas- 


sionate earnestness ; but he remembered that he 
had given his word to her father that he would 
not say anything to Marian of his attachment till 
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after his return from Salsea. He had, for the 
moment, almost forgotten this; and had, in fact, 
already transgressed the limits which in strict 
good faith he ought to have observed. He was 
here talking to Marian ‘by moonlight, alone,” 
and reminding her of that which had amounted 
almost to an avowal of love between them. He 
drew back as he thought of this, and the hand 
which he had extended to grasp Marian’s fell to 
his side. 

“‘Yes,” he said, in tones of restraint; ‘“I am 
going to Salsea to-morrow. Can I carry any 
messages for you, Miss Earle ?” 

*“Not any, I thank you, Mr. Brooke,” Marian 
replied, and wishing him good evening, she 
passed him quickly without again looking up, 
and, entering the house, was seen no more. 

Adrien stood still, looking after her, then 
turned, and with a sigh walked towards the gate. 
‘‘This must be her father’s doing,” he said to 
himself. ‘* No doubt he has charged her to have 
nothing to say to me.” 

Yet, he thought, she need not have shown such 
indifference, such coldness, both in speech and 
manner. The same obligation had been laid 
upon both of them, yet he in his ardour had 
almost forgotten and transgressed it. Marian had 
been more faithful to her duty, but the duty had 
seemed less difficult or less distasteful. Perhaps she 
had dissembled. If so, she had been very clever 
and successful. Well, there was only one course 
open now to Adrien Brooke. He must fulfil the 
task which Mr. Earle had committed to him as 
well and quickly as he could, and then he would 
be released from the promise he had made not to 
speak to Marian on the subject of his love; then 
he would be at liberty to open his heart to her, 
and to ascertain once for all the true state of her 
feelings towards him. 

But what if the opportunity should come too 
late? What if in the meantime Professor Nunn 
—Pah! ridiculous! He would not entertain such 
an idea for a moment. And starting from his 
reverie at the very thought of a catastrophe so 
impossible, with afew hasty strides he reached 
the gate, where Cerberus, in the person of Dig- 
weed, Digweed’s wife, and Canicula, were waiting 
for him. 

‘‘Heard the noos?” said Digweed, with an 
expression of countenance more sour and dis- 
satisfied than ever. ‘‘Hold your noise, you 
brute!” 

‘“* News?” said Adrien, wondering what kind 
of news the gardener might intend. 

“Yes, noos,” Mrs. Digweed repeated ; ‘‘ haven’t 
you heard no noos, not about Nunn ?—the per- 
fessor, I mean.” 

**No,” said Adrien, breathless with a sudden 
terror. 

‘‘ Perhaps it ain’t true,” said Digweed, brighten- 
ing up a little. 

“Oh, yes, it’s true,” said his wife; ‘I know 
it’s true.” 

“But what is it?”’ Adrien exclaimed. 

‘*What is it, sir? Why, it’s a deal too good 
for him, that’s what it is. I suppose now he’ll be 
for keeping on the observatory and having all the 





telescopes for his own as Mr. Earle was getting 
not to care about. But I ain’t a-goin’ to p’int 
his glasses for him and to screw him up and down 
in them reclinin’ cheers; there will be accidents 
a-happenin’ to him if I do. Nor you won't 
neither, Mr. Brooke, I reckon. The perfessor 
will have to bring his own assistants with him, 
and we shall see what Nic will say to that.” 

‘“‘ But what are you alluding to?” cried Adrien 
again, becoming every moment more agitated and 
distressed. 

“Who would ha’ thought of such a thing?” 
Mrs. Digweed remarked, fixing her eyes upon the 
head of a pin, which she was twiddling calmly in 
her fingers. 

‘** Ah, who wouldn’t ?” said Digweed. ‘‘ Nobody 
wouldn’t.” 

Adrien ground his teeth together. He could not 
bear to expose the anguish of his heart to these 
people, and could scarcely trust himself to speak 
lest the faltering of his voice should betray the 
misery under which, if he had been alone, he would 
have groaned and sobbed aloud. 

‘*So it is in this world,” Digweed went on. 
‘Some folks gets more than they deserves, and 
some gets less. But I ain’t a-goin’ to have Per- 
fessor Nunn for my master, not if I gives up my 
place to-morrow.” 

‘Nor I neither,” said his wife, still contem- 
plating the pin’s head with as much apparent 
interest as if it had beena star. ‘‘ What do you 
say, Nicholas ?” 

The dog growled as if in sympathy. 

‘* Let me out,” cried Adrien, seizing the handle 
of the door. aca 

Digweed unlocked it, and Adrien passed 
through. 

‘What is this news of yours?” he asked, turn- 
ing angrily round, and flinging the question at. 
Digweed’s head before he walked away. ‘I don’t 
believe a word of it.” 

“You haven’t heard it yet,” said Digweed, pro- 
vokingly. ‘‘I was just a-goin’ to tell you.” 

**Go on, then.” 

“They say that the perfessor—” 

But at that moment a footstep was heard on the 
gravel, and Professor Nunn himself stood by 
Adrien’s side, offering him his hand, and smiling 
at him blandly through his blue spectacles. 

‘“‘ Thank you, Digweed,” he said, observing that 
the door was open, and unconscious as usual of 
the man’s discourtesy. ‘‘Are you going out or 
in?” he asked, turning to Adrien. 

“Going out,” said Adrien, bitterly. 

“And I,” said the professor, still smiling, ‘I 
am going in. Good evening.” 

And he lingered on the threshold, bowing, as if 
he had been the owner of the place doing the 
honours to a parting guest. 

Adrien broke away at a rapid pace, without hav- 
ing heard Mr. Digweed’s “ noos,” but with the firm 
conviction that he should never enter Newton 
House again. He went at once to his own room, 
and throwing himself into a chair gave himself up 
to melancholy reflections. Although he could not 
doubt that the news which Digweed and his wife 
had been so anxious and yet so slow to communi- 
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cate, which concerned Professor Nunn, and was 
“too good for him and more than he deserved,” 
referred to a supposed engagement between the 
professor and Marian, yet he tried to persuade 
himself that there could be no truth in the report. 
Nevertheless he so dreaded a confirmation of the 
unwelcome rumour that he could not bring him- 
self to ask any question on the subject; and though 
he more than once started up with the intention of 
going again to Newton House, and demanding 
from Digweed or his wife an explanation of their 
excruciating hints, yet he sat down again each 
time, preferring suspense to certainty. From 
which it may be inferred that the suspense had 
already resolved itself into a conviction that his 
worst anticipations were about to be fulfilled. 

Marian, he reflected, had been compelled by her 
father to consent to this preposterous match. It 
could not be by her own choice or freewill. He 
had heard of such matrimonial arrangements, bar- 
gains, sacrifices, in other countries, but could not 
have believed that similar atrocities were possible 
in England. Yet Marian had doubtless been 
coerced. She had yielded, as an amiable and 
dutiful daughter. It was shocking—barbarous ; 
Mr. Earle might as well have taken his daughter 
to the market-place with a halter about her neck 
and sold her to the highest bidder, as he had been 
told years ago, when he was “‘half a Frenchman,” 
that Englishmen did with their wives. If such a 
thing as this had happened in France the profes- 
sor might have been called out and run through 
the body or shot, to teach him better manners; 
but in England things were supposed to be better 
managed, and all such high-handed proceedings 
disallowed. 

‘Oh, Marian!” Adrien cried, ‘Oh, Marian!” 

It was a very bitter cry; for in spite of all that 
he could invent or argue on the question of coer- 
cion, he could not but feel that Marian was not 
wholly to be excused for her part in the “‘ transac- 
tion.” Marian was no foreign girl, to take up 
with any husband who might be found for her, a 


_husband whom she could neither love nor honour, 


and Mr. Newton-Earle was no imperious, heartless 
tyrant to compel his daughter, against her own 
expressed will and resolution, to contract a mar- 
riage which she loathed. 

“If she had loved me,” he said—“‘ if she had 
ever truly loved me, as I loved her,'she would 
not have suffered me to be cast off in this way. I 
understand now only too well the meaning of her 
behaviour this evening. She could not meet my 
gaze; she dared not speak to me; she was 
ashamed. Yet,no! Marian ashamed? Marian 
have cause to blush for anything that she had 
done? Impossible! Marian was the very soul 
of truth, honour, perfection. No fault was to be 
found in her. There are spots in the sun, but 


-they are not real spots, only depths of light, 


thrown into shade by the greater and more pro- 
minent brilliancy of the surrounding parts. So 
Marian was overshadowed by her father’s influ- 
ence, if not coercion. But would she indeed 
yield so far as to marry the man Nunn—Nunn, 
who did not care for her, but only for the observa- 
tory? Veniunt a dote sagitte : he loved the dower, 





the telescopes; no other “arrows” could ever 
touch his heart. Would Marian consent when the 
time should come ?—would she vow to love the 
man in the blue spectacles P—the—the— He 
could not find an appropriate epithet for the pro- 
fessor, but gnashed his teeth instead. 

Yet everything pointed to the same horrible 
conclusion that Marian, whether she could love 
and honour the professor or not, was pledged to 
marry him. ‘That very morning Nunn had sent a 
skilled workman to look at the instruments, to 
make some improvements in the mechanism, and 
to plan some considerable additions to the collec- 
tion. Mr. Newton-Earle would certainly not have 
thought of making such an outlay as this involved 
in the present state of his finances. Already the 
professor looked upon the instruments as his own. 
Yes, all things pointed to the same horrible con- 
clusion; and though Adrien would have defended 
Marian against the world, the thought of her 
unfaithfulness to himself rankled in his heart. 
“©Oh, Marian! Marian!” 

Herr Pracht, who had been patiently waiting 
supper for Adrien—having provided a magnificent 
German sausage from “‘the only shop in London 
where they were to be had genuine”—and who 
supposed that Adrien was all the while busy with 
preparations for his journey to Salsea, went at 
length to look for him, and opening the door 
gently, saw his friend sitting in the gloom with 
drooping head and clasped hands, and heard the 
cry break from his lips, 

“Oh, Marian! Marian!” 

He drew back unperceived, and walked about 
his room, pressing his hands to his breast, with 
many an “‘Ach! Ach weh!” He knew very little 
of the circumstances which had given rise to the 
distress and anguish of which he had caught a 
glimpse; but he understood instinctively, by the 
generous sympathy of his own troubled heart, 
what must be the nature of Adrien’s suffering. 
He put the German sausage away, out of sight; 
neither of them would have any appetite for it 
that night; and then lighted his pipe once more 
and smoked it instead of supper. But it seemed 
to afford him no comfort; he took it from his lips 
from time to time, musing while the fire in the 
bowl went out, and drew in the air through the 
cold ashes without perceiving what was wrong. 
“Ach weh!” he muttered, knowing only that 
something was very much amiss both with him- 
self and Adrien; “ach weh!” and wiped the 
moisture from his eyes with his large red cotton 
pocket-handkerchief. 

As for Adrien, he roused himself at last, and 
seizing a Bradshaw, turned over the leaves in 
haste, and discovered that there was a train by 
which he might start for Salsea that same night. 
He knew very well that it would be useless for 
him to try to sleep, and it suited his impatient 
temperament best to be in motion. He hastened 
therefore to complete his packing, taking only 
such things as might be wanted for a brief ab- 
sence, sent for a cab, and having taken a hasty 
farewell of Pracht, who looked wistfully into his 
eyes without venturing to ask any question as to 
the cause of his sudden departure, drove away. 
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attention had been called to the subject by Mr. 
Levison’s recent visit, but he and Adrien spent an 
hour or two in looking through the registers and 
making extracts. The births, or rather baptisms, 
of several of the Earles for three or four genera- 
tions past were easily discovered, and their burials 
also. The inscriptions on the heavy monument 


which rose in massive ugliness above the family: 


vault told nearly the same tale, with some con- 
siderable additions celebrating the virtues and 
charities, the excellencies, and even the accom- 
plishments, of those who had been interred there, 
reversing, as tombstones usually do, the Shake- 
spearian motto, 


** The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


The monument, with some smaller and_ sub- 
sidiary tablets on the chancel walls, gave also the 
names of those who had been grafted in by mar- 


riage to the Earle family, whose arms also were . 


quartered in the escutcheons upon the stone 
panels. Amongst these that figure of a dove, 
which has been already noticed, appeared more 
than once ; and Adrien perceived, by a comparison 
of dates and other evidence, that thisseemblem had 
first been joined to the ‘‘ Salsea ” coat-of-arms at 
the time of the marriage of one of the Earles with 
a Newton. He ascertained with some little 
difficulty where that marriage had been celebrated, 
and followed up this discovery, slight as it was, 
by a visit to the locality indicated, a village some 
twenty miles or more from Salsea. There the 
marriage of John Newton with Felicia Penistone, 
nearly a hundred years ago, was registered. 

Adrien had more than once heard Mr. Newton- 
Earle speak of the Penistone branch of his family. 
The name had made a singular impression upon 
him, and took fast hold upon his memory and 
fancy. He read it now upon the tablets of this 
little village church, in which he had never before 
set foot, and seemed to take a strange pleasure in 
tracing the name wherever it appeared, carved in 
letters of rude shape, and in some instances 
almost obliterated by age. There also the figure 
of the dove was to be seen, with the motto, 
“Felicibus edita pennis.” It was a punning motto, 
and belonged originally to the Penistone family, 
more than one of whom had humoured the con- 
ceit by giving the name Felix or Felicia to their 
children. 

All these details may be uninteresting to the 
reader, but the discovery to which they were lead- 
ing the way was of great moment to the hero of 
our story. 

“Penistone ?” said Adrien to himself, as, 
armed with a bundle of certificates, he mounted 
his hired horse to return to Salsea—‘ Penistone ? 
What can be the charm that causes that name to 
take such powerful hold upon my imagination ? I 
seem to have dreamed of it, or to have been fami- 
liar with it in a previous state of existence. It is 
like an echo from the past, but vague and incom- 
prehensible.” 

He was yet more touched when he read the 
name Felicia in one of the registers, for that had 





been his mother’s Christian name, and it was 
sufficiently uncommon to awaken tender recollec- 
tions in his mind. 

Arrived at the vicarage, Mr. Herbert being out 
somewhere in the parish, he went up at once to 
his bedroom, and found there upon the table a 
small parcel which had been forwarded to him 
from London. La Roche had been true to his 
word. This packet, he could see at a glance, 
was from Paris, redirected to him in Pracht’s 
handwriting. He hastened to open it, and, after 
glancing quickly over the contents, set himself to 
examine the letters and documents, of which the 
parcel chiefly consisted, one by one. 

There were among them some very old letters 
in the handwriting of his late father. He unfolded 
them with a feeling of reverence. The writer of 
those faded lines he had never seen, but they were 
the impress of his father’s hand, the reflectton of 
his mind, the utterance of his heart. The cha- 
racter of the handwriting, no less than the senti- 
ments expressed, seemed to bring him, as it were, 
face to face with the author of his being. He put 
these letters aside carefully, intending to feast his 
eyes with them again by-and-by. A packet of 
older papers—more faded, and in characters more 
round and laboured, with stiff turns and flourishes 
—came next to hand. It took him some time to 
decipher these, but there were words and expres- 
sions here and there which excited his keenest 
interest and absorbed all his attention. Half way 
down the concluding page of one of these letters, 
but so obscured by crossing lines as to be scarcely 
legible, were the words— 


** Your most loving mother, 
** Felicia Newton.” 


Adrien turned the letter over instantly to examine 
the address. The paper was yellow, and the ink 
almost without colour; but by taking it to the 
window he read— 


“* To Mistress Elizabeth Brakespeare.” 


That name made his heart beat, for it was the 
name of his own mother’s family. His hand shook, 
and every muscle of his face quivered with excite- 
ment, as he endeavoured to trace the connection 
of these names with each other, and, by conse- 
quence, with himself. This Elizabeth Brakespeare, 
the daughter of Felicia Newton, must, it appeared, 
have been his own mother’s mother; and if so, he 
must himself be connected in a direct descent 
with the Newton family. And Felicia Newton 
had been before her marriage Felicia Penistone. 
That was the name which had taken such firm 
hold upon his imagination. And no wonder, for 
of course he must have heard it in his childhood 
from his mother’s lips. 

He hastily sketched out a pedigree or genealo- 
gical table, putting in the names according to the 
certificates and other evidences which he had 
now accumulated. The dates, derived from the 
registers and monuments, confirmed the order and 
arrangement. When completed Marian’s name 
appeared at the end of the Earle branch, and at 
the foot of the Newton branch—Adrien Brooke. 
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There could no longer be any doubt. Adrien’s 
mother had been a direct descendant of that 
Felicia Penistone who, three generations back, 
had married a Newton, and by whom the Newton 
House estate had been brought into the family 
of the Earles of Salsea. 

And if so, what followed? Nothing less than 
this: that he, Adrien Brooke, being the grandson 
of that younger sister to whose descendants the 
family estate was to revert under the “‘ Provided 
always” clause of the marriage settlement, must 
be himself the heir whom he had come thither to 
seek, and whose existence he had almost under- 
taken to disprove. 

It would be necessary perhaps to set before the 
reader a copy of that genealogical table which 
Adrien, after the fashion of lawyers, had con- 
structed, in order to render all the bands and links 
of this descent clear; and even then it might 
not be worth the trouble of tracing the pedigree 
from its beginning downwards. It may suffice to 
‘say that the more Adrien Brooke looked into the 
question the more satisfied he became that the 
facts: were as we have stated them. He found 
many confirmations of the truth in the form of 
relics, scraps of writing, and other indirect 
evidences, when going carefully over the several 
papers:and other contents of the packet which 
La Roche had sent him; and from the clue thus 
obtained he could see that there would be no 
difficulty in establishing the reality of his claim 
to the Newton House estate. He knew now 
what to look for, and where to look forit. We 
need not follow him any farther in his researches. 
‘There were two or three certificates yet to be 
procured, and other business to be transacted, be- 
fore he could leave Salsea; he took advantage 
therefore of the vicar’s hospitality for a night or 
two longer, intending to complete his array of 
legal proofs, and to turn over in his mind, before 
taking any one into his confidence, what would 
be the consequences to himself and others of this 
extraordinary and most unlooked-for revelation. 

A boy was waiting at the door to carry letters 
to the village post-office. Adrien detained him 
while he wrote a few lines to Mr. Earle to prepare 
him for the tidings he had to communicate. 
He told him simply that his search this time had 
been successful beyond expectation; that the 
heir was found; but that it need not cause Mr. 
Earle any distress orapprehension. The claimant 
wished for nothing but a friendly arrangement 
with Mr. Earle, as he would himself have the 
pleasure of explaining in the course of two or 
three days at farthest. 

Adrien was silent, and conversed but little with 
his host that evening; and Mr. Herbert seeing 
him so preoccupied left him to himself; which 
was a piece of great self-denial on his part, for 
the vicar was a man given to hospitality; guests 
at the vicarage were rare; and there were many 
questions of interest on which Mr. Herbert 
would have liked to confer with this guest above 
all others. The future of Salsea, the probabilities 
as to its ownership, whether it would fall to an 
alien who would care nothing for the place or to 
Mr. Newton-Earle: and whether in the latter 





case, which seemed most probable, the squire 
would have any means at his command to carry 
out the improvements which were necessary, both 
in the condition of his landed property and of 
those who dwelt upon it; these were questions of 
so much importance to the vicar that he would 
have been glad of any hint or conjecture that 
Adrien could have given. 

The chancel was being covered in; the schools 
also were progressing ; heavy payments had been 
already made, and more money would be wanted 
soon. The vicar had that large cheque of Mr. 
Earle’s safe in his desk; but he had never in- 
tended to cash it until all doubt of the donor’s 
ability to spare the money should have been re- 
moved. He meant to return it to him, or at least 
to offer it, and to be satisfied with any smaller 
offering that the circumstance of the case might 
justify. But the money for the schools and chan- 
cel must be found somehow; and Mr. Herbert, 
though a man of much faith, was not without 
anxiety upon the subject. It was in vain, how- 
ever, that he endeavoured to introduce the ques- 
tion to his guest, in vain that he put out his 
feelers. Adrien answered only in monosyllables, 
and seemed scarcely even to hear or understand 
the remarks and questions which were addressed 
to him. 

He retired early to his room and threw himself 
upon his bed. 

‘Oh, Marian, Marian! Too late! too late!” 

This was the one thought in Adrien’s heart 
which swallowed up all others. If he had but 
known only a few days earlier the facts which had 
now been discovered, Mr. Earle would not have 
forbidden him to approach his daughter—would 
not have encouraged another man to make a pro- 
posal to her, which, if it had indeed been accepted, 
must place a perpetual barrier between them, and 
take away all the happiness and interest of his 
future life. 

“If indeed it had been accepted?” Could 
there yet be a doubt about that? After all, he 
had only Digweed’s word for it, confirmed, it is 
true, by other tokens which seemed to point only 
too clearly to the same conclusion; but yet 
nothing positive—nothing in plain terms—from 
Marian’s own lips or from Mr. Earle. Could there 
yet be a hope for Adrien ? His heart beat quickly 
as he thought of it, but only for a moment. He 
could not lay that flattering unction to his soul. 
Too late, too late! That was his one prevailing 
thought. Oh, Marian, Marian! 

Well, he had nearly finished the task which Mr. 
Earle had imposed upon him—finished it in a way 
for which that gentleman would give him little 
thanks. Hewould have nothing more to do now but 
to return to London and lay the whole case before 
him, and perhaps claim the permission he had 
promised, but which would, alas! be of no avail, 
to ‘‘speak to Marian.” 

The morning’s post brought letters for Adrien ; 
among them one from Herr Pracht. The pith of 
his communication lay in the concluding sentence: 
“Have you heard the news about Professor 
Nunn?” 

Adrien crushed the letter in his hand on seeing 
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these words, but mustering, after a second or 
two, a desperate calmness, smoothed out the page 
again and forced himself to look upon it as a 
felon might read his death-warrant. 

“Have you heard the news about Professor 
Nunn? He is a much-to-be-envied man. A rela- 
tive—a rich man, from whom he had no expects— 
is dead, and has bequothe him a large fortune. 
He has propose to Mr. Earle to buy all those tele- 
scopes for himself, and will remove them to his 
own estate north-ways.” 

A fortune for Professor Nunn ?—a fortune ? 
Could that be all ? Adrien turned the leaf, dread- 
ing what might be on the other side. There was 


ynothing about a wife for the professor—not a 


word about Marian. Naturally Mr. Earle would 
have additional reasons now for choosing the 
professor as a son-in-law, but there was nothing 
to show that matters had advanced so far. The 
telescopes were to be removed northwards ; every- 
thing seemed to show that this was the “ noos” 
which Digweed had been on the point of com- 
municating when the professor interrupted him. 
This would explain the professor's language when 
speaking of the observatory as if it were already 
his own. ‘“ Have you heard the noos?” Digweed 
had asked. Herr Pracht had begun his paragraph 
with the very same words, both pointing evidently 
to the same piece of information. 

“Oh, Marian, Marian!” There was no longer 
the same bitterness in the cry, but rather an out- 
burst of affection and longing and hope, which 
brought the tears into Adrien’s eyes, while he 
stretched out his hands imploringly, as if the 
object of his passionate regard had been visibly 
before him and within his reach. His anxiety to 
know the truth was so great, now that his hopes 
had again got the mastery over his fears, that he 
would have started off at once for London. But it 
was necessary to get his case complete before pre- 
senting himself at Newton House. He remained 
at Salsea, therefore, one day longer. 

The vicar had no occasion to complain of his 
guest that evening. Adrien told him all that had 
transpired; they sat up late together, and the 
conversation was lively and inspiriting. 


CHAPTER XL.—IN HONOUR BOUND. 


I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more. 
—Lovelace. 


DRIEN BROOKE’S short letter to Mr. 
Newton-Earle asserting that the heir to the 
Newton House property had been found 

came to him, in course of post, at a moment 
when he was much depressed and had given way 
to fears and anxieties about the future. For the 
first time perhaps in his life, he was in want of 
money; he had payments to make, and, not 
doubting that Mr. Herbert had cashed the cheque 
he had given him, did not like to draw further 
upon his bankers. The want of a hundred pounds, 
which he could not conveniently and instantly 
realise, brought home to him more than anything 
else could have done the g:utness of the reverse 





with which he was threatened. He had plenty of 
securities which could have been converted into 
cash, but they were not cash, and the feeling that 
he could not spend money as freely as of old with- 
out first taking steps to procure it was a new ex- 
perience to Mr. Earle, and seemed to be only the 
beginning of evils and annoyances which were to 
end—he knew not where. 

Now his worst fears were confirmed. The heir 
to the Newton House property with all its revenues 
was found. From the date of his brother’s death, 
now some months back, every shilling of income 
that he had received and expended would have to 
be accounted for; he knew not how great his 
liabilities might prove; there was no longer any- 
thing about him that he could call his own. He 
did not derive much comfort from the hint con- 
tained in Adrien’s letter that the newly discovered 
heir was open to a friendly arrangement; that 
could not mean much, he told himself. Even if 
the claimant were disposed, in the first flush of his 
good fortune, to be considerate and lenient, it was 
not a disposition that would last or that could do 
much good to Mr. Earle in any case. He would 
claim his rights, and must have his rights, of 
course. 

“It’s all up with me,” Mr. Earle exclaimed to 
his friend Nunn, who entered the room while he 
was yet turning the unwelcome letter over in his 
hands; ‘‘all up with me! You can do what you 
like with the observatory, or at any rate with the 
instruments. I have lost everything—every- 
thing!” 

‘* Salsea will be yours, of course,” said the pro- 
fessor, soothingly, after he had read Adrien’s 
letter. 

‘“*Salsea is of no use to me; no one can live at 
Salsea. It would ruin anybody.” 

‘**T should sell it,” said the professor. 

“TI can’t; it is entailed. Such a result as this 
was wholly unforeseen; it could never have been 
anticipated or intended.” 

‘**] should dispute it if I were you. It’s a “ort. 
A court of equity would give a verdict in your 
favour. I should throw it into Chancery.” 

“It would worry me to death,” said Mr. Earle. 
“I should only throw away what little money I 
possess, if indeed I possess any at all.” 

“You must let me help you, Earle. I shall 
have plenty and to spare.” 

‘“*Thanks; no.” 

Mr. Earle shook his head with a dignified ex- 
pression. 

“Well, don’t be offended with me for pro- 
posing it. I felt almost as if—as if I might 
have a right to do something, you know.” 

‘I wish that fellow Brooke had never crossed 
my path!” Mr. Earle exclaimed, without heed- 
ing the professor's last remark. ‘‘He has done 
me nothing but harm. He failed to find an heir 
for Salsea, and now he has discovered a claimant 
for everything else belonging to me.” 

“That is not his fault, you know,” said the 
professor, gently. ‘“‘Does Marian know about 
this letter ?” 

** Not yet.” 

“Don’t tell her then, just at present.” 


178 
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“Why not ?” 

“‘T have certain reasons,” he answered, with a 
meaning look. ‘‘ You won’t tell her, will you ?” 

Mr. Earle gave the required assurance, and 
Professor Nunn went away with slow steps and an 
anxious, thoughtful brow towards the observatory. 
But he was not thinking now of the stars, the 
telescopes, or the sidereal clocks. He was dis- 
tressed about his friend, and anxious if possible 
to render him assistance in his difficulty. ‘There 
was one way, and only one, as it seemed to him, 
in which this could be done, and the professor 
had been pondering for some days past whether 
he were not bound as a man of honour to adopt it. 

He had, not long ago, when comparatively a 
poor man, asked Marian to marry him. He knew 
that he was not in love with Marian, and that 
Marian was not in love with him. There might 
have been some truth in what Digweed had said 
of him, that he wanted to marry the observatory, 
but the professor knew nothing of what people 
said of him, and cared very little what they 
thought. Marian, as it is known, had rejected 
him, but he had not looked upon that as final ; 
indeed he had never felt quite certain that she 
meant deliberately and absolutely to refuse his 
offer. Marian might be expecting even now that 
he would renew his suit. Her father had en- 
couraged, or at least permitted him to become a 
candidate—so the professor expressed it to him- 
self—for his daughter’s hand. Professor Nunn 








“ MARIAN SHALL KNOW THAT I AM NOT MERCENARY NOW.” 





would have been satisfied, now that he had in- 
herited an ample fortune and could have an 
observatory of his own, to go on in single blessed- 
ness to the end of his days. But ought he to do 
so? that was the question he asked himself. 
Would it be honourable ? Was he not bound, as 
a gentleman, after all that had passed, to give 
Marian one more opportunity of saying ‘‘ Yes” 
or “No” to the question whether she would 
marry him or not? The case was entirely reversed ; 
the observatory would soon be his own. Might 
not Marian be disposed to marry the observatory 
for the sake of her father, who would otherwise 
have to part with it? ‘‘ For better for worse, for 
richer for poorer,” he murmured to himself. He 
had asked her before for worse and for poorer, 
ought he not now to lay his better and richer at 
her feet, and ask her whether she would like to 
share it with him? And Marian really was so 
nice, and took such an interest in his favourite 
pursuits, and could help him so cleverly in many 
ways, besides adding to his home comforts ! 

Looking out of the observatory window he saw 
Marian in the garden, and marked her as she 
turned her steps towards the shady walk. 

** Now I should not wonder,” said the professor 
to himself, “‘if she is gone there with the idea of 
meeting me. It was there that our former inter- 
view took place; yes, and just about this hour. 
If we had not been interrupted by that tiresome 
boy Montague Keates we might have come to 

an understanding then. Perhaps 
Marian has been in the habit of 
ryan Be betaking herself thither every day 
ja at the same hour. She must have 
thought me, very remiss. And 
now that she is no longer an 
heiress, and I am so much better 
off, she goes there still. She has 
confidence in me as a man of 
honour, not swayed—not entirely 
swayed—by mercenary motives. 
She does not think that I wanted 
to marry her for the sake of the 
observatory. No, no.” 

The professor faltered a little 
as he repeated to himself this 
denial. 

‘* At all events,” he said, lift- 
ing his head proudly, “‘ Marian 
shall know that I am not mer- 
cenary now.” And he walked 
with a resolute step towards the 
shady walk. 

Marian was there, not waiting 
for him as he had pictured to 
himself, but with a book in her 
lap, which, though it lay open, 
happened to be upside down, 
the foot of the page turned away 
from her without her knowing it. 
She started at the sound of foot- 
steps, and saw the heavy stoop- 
ing form of the professor ap- 
proaching her. 

‘* Marian,” he said, standing in 
front of her. ‘‘ Marian.” 
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She did not move nor answer him. 

“Marian,” he breathed forth again, in a low 
‘but earnest tone. 

‘‘T am here,” she answered. 

‘I knew it, I was sure of it,” he replied, still in 
a subdued voice; ‘‘but the day is overcast, and 
this grove is rather dark. Have you been waiting 
here long, Marian? I am sorry I did not come 
sooner.” 

It was quite soon enough, she could have told 
him; but she did not wish to be unkind. 

“You are not vexed with me for not coming at 
an earlier date ?” he said. 

“Oh no, not at all. I came here with my book 
to be quiet and alone.” 

‘What book is it, Marian ?” 

She could not remember the title; and when 
she looked at it the letters swam before her eyes. 

“IT will tell you what I should like it to be, 


Marian,” he said, smiling at the joke he was about * 


to perpetrate, if that could be called a smile in 
which the lips alone took part. ‘I will tell you 
what I should wish it to be; shall I, Marian, shall 
I ?”? 

“If you have anything particular to recom- 
mend,” Marian began. 

“Yes, I have—the Prayer Book, Marian—the 
marriage service. You and I should study that 
together. There is a question in it which I am 
about to ask you now. Promise me that you will 
answer it as the book directs: ‘ Wilt thou have 
this man to thy wedded husband?’ That is 
the question. Wilt thou, Marian, wilt thou? The 
proper answer is, ‘I will.’ ” 

Marian did not smile now, as she had done on 
a previous occasion ; neither did she rise from her 
seat to run away from him. 

““*Who giveth this woman to be married to 
this man?’” he went on. ‘‘Who do you think, 
Marian? Your father, Marian; and he is the 
proper person. I come with his consent. He 
would like you to marry me, Marian, especially—” 

“Especially ?” she repeated, waiting for him to 
finish his sentence. 

“Qh, nothing; did I say especially ?” 

“Yes,” she replied ; ‘‘ especially—? ” 

“For every reason; I did not mean anything 
particularly especial.” 

‘Yes, professor,” Marian replied, “I think you 
did ; especially now that we are poor, or likely to 
become so, and you are rich; especially now that 
we are about to lose our home and everything that 
we possess.” 

“That shall make no difference to me,” said 
the professor. 

“But you meant that, did you not ?” 

“You are too quick,” he answered, “‘ too sus- 
ceptible; do not find fault with me for a chance 
word.” 

“I do not indeed find fault with you. On the 
contrary, I esteem and respect you. I appreciate 
the kindness of your motives, and I am quite 


‘sensible of the honour you have done me, and 


give you credit for the disinterested way in which 


you have behaved.” 


‘Disinterested ?” said the professor. “Yes, 


you do me justice now; and so—” 














“And so I will thank you for your kindness, 
though I cannot take advantage of it.” 

‘* But you will marry me, will you not ? ” 

“To please my father? No.” 

“To please me, then ?” 

“Would it please you, Professor Nunn ; are you 
sure that it would please you? Ask yourself the 
question honestly and truly.” 

“Why, certainly it would—of course it would,” 
the professor stammered out. 

“Of course!” Marian exclaimed; “why of 
course? I do not wish that any one should 
marry me of course.” 

“<'You are so hasty!” he exclaimed. 

Marian paused for a moment to reflect, or, 
rather, to arrange her words. She did not intend 
to be hasty, nor to dismiss her generous suitor 
with abruptness. 

“Mr. Nunn,” she said, quietly and earnestly, 
“I honour and respect you. I shall never forget 
the offer you have made me, but I should be un- 
worthy of your esteem if I were to accept it. Let 
us, however, be friends always.” 

“Friends always,” the professor answered, 
acceding at once to her proposal. ‘‘ Yes, yes, 
friends always, Miss Earle—for your father’s sake, 
and for your own also.” 

“Good-bye,” said Marian, offering him her 
hand. 

He took it, raised it to his lips, and kissed it 
respectfully. 

** Good-bye,” he said; 
Marian to pass him. 

He sighed when she was gone—a sigh of relief, 
perhaps—and went away with his usual slow step 
to the telescopes and the stars. 


” 


and stood aside for 


CHAPTER XLI.—FROM HER OWN LIPS. 


I calm’d her fears, and she was calm, 

And told her love, with virgin pride ; 

And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous bride. 
—Coleridge. 


R. EARLE’S reception of Adrien on his 
return from Salsea, if not cordial, was, at 
least, free from any decided marks of cool- 

ness or dissatisfaction. Adrien was flushed and 
agitated ; he scarcely knew yet what use he should 
make of the information he had acquired. He 
had travelled by a night train, arriving in London 
at an early hour in the morning, and had rested 
for a short time at the Terminus Hotel. Thence 
he had gone to his lodging, where he had heard 
enough from his friend Pracht to convince him 
that his fears about Marian and the professor had 
been at least premature. Now he found himself 
in Mr. Earle’s presence, from whom he intended, 
before again leaving the house, to claim the privi- 
lege which had been conceded at a former inter- 
view of seeing Marian and hearing from her own 
lips what were her feelings towards him. 

Yet even now he was tormented with the 
thought that it might be too late. Mr. Earle, he 
knew, had encouraged the professor’s suit, and 
Marian was a dutiful and affectionate daughter. 
The thing that he dreaded might already have 
taken place; the short and hasty letter which he 
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had written from Salsea announcing the discovery 
of the heir to Newton House might have precipi- 
tated it; the girl whom he loved so devotedly 
might already have been induced to promise her 
hand to another, though she could not, as he felt 
sure, have given him her heart. 

“So you have been successful at last,” Mr. 
Earle Said, offering him his hand listlessly. 

Adrien took it with warmth; he could not but 
feel sorry in his heart for this poor man, so de- 
pressed, so unhappy, and yet, contrary to what 
might have been expected, so quiet and resigned. 
Mr. Earle seemed to have grown ten years older 
during the last few months; he had not even put 
on his apparel with his wonted care, but was 
slipshod, untidy, and forlorn. 

‘““You have been successful at last,” he re- 
peated, with a faint smile, and waited to hear more. 

Adrien also waited, not knowing how to begin 
his story, nor how much of it to tell when it 
should be begun. 

‘‘T received your letter,” Mr. Earle said. ‘“ It 
was very brief. Have you nothing to add to it, or 
to alter ?” 

“‘ Nothing to alter,” said Adrien. 

“Who is this claimant that you have found ?” 

‘‘A grandson of the sister from whom you in- 
herited this property.” 

‘©The same man whom Levison had discovered, 
no doubt.” 

“*T think not,” said Adrien. 

‘“* How did you get at him?” 

Adrien described the various steps by which he 
had traced the descent down to the present 
claimant; but he did not say a word about him- 
self. 

Mr. Earle listened with the deepest attention ; 
asking a question now and then, and receiving 
everything that was told him with apparent con- 
viction. The names of all down to a certain 
point were more or less familiar to him; but he 
had lost sight of the collateral branch of his 
mother’s family in its latest generation. 

‘‘Well,” he said, at length, ‘“‘I suppose now 
that I know the worst; but what did you mean by 
saying that this man—this claimant—wished for 
nothing but a friendly arrangement? That was 
what Gabaud and the other fellow, Levison, said. 
Who is this man? Does he come to me with the 
same story?” 

“No, Mr. Earle, he is no impostor; he is quite 
sincere in his desire to cause you as little incon- 
venience or distress as possible, or even to aban- 
don his claim entirely, if that might be.” 

‘Abandon his claim! Have you then seen 
him and spoken with him? Where is he?” 

‘You shall see him and confer with him your- 
self, Mr. Earle, by-and-by.” 

‘I want no compromise,” said the other. “I 
cannot accept favours from a stranger. I must 
do the best I can for myself and for Marian, but 
every one must have his own. It is for Marian 
chiefly that I am concerned. I have been pre- 
paring myself for this blow, and can bear it—but 
Marian !” 

“Marian will not feel it, I hope, except on your 
account. I may see her now, may I not ?” 





“See her! See Marian ?” 

“Yes; I ventured to make a request to that 
effect before I went to Salsea. Do you not re- 
member ?” 

“Did I promise ?” 

“It did not perhaps amount to that. The pro- 
mise was on my part, not to see or speak with her 
till my return. I am released from that engage- 
ment now, and you will now, I trust, consent for 
me to see her.” 

‘‘Well, it can do no harm. I do not think 
Marian will care to hear what you may have to 
say. Yesterday Professor Nunn—” 

‘‘Yes, Mr. Earle? Yes? Professor Nunn—?” 
Adrien was breathless and could scarcely arti- 
culate. 

‘* Yesterday Professor Nunn proposed to her—” 

“* And was—accepted ? ” 

‘*No, refused.” 

Adrien gave vent to his feelings in a long 
trembling sigh. 

“It would have been an excellent match for 
her and I should have been glad. The professor 
is now a rich man. She may think better of it 
yet, but she is unwilling to leave me under pre- 
sent circumstances. You can see Marian if you 
will, but she will give you the same answer as 
she gave the professor. Professor Nunn is a 
good man, and not without religion. Marian 
thinks a great deal of religion.” 

Mr. Earle said this as if to himself, quietly, medi- 
tatively. There was not a trace of the old sneer- 


ing tone. 
‘“*God forbid that she should marry any one 
without religion!” Adrien exclaimed. ‘‘ Better 


marry a2 man who is without money, house, 
education, or anything else—better never marry 
at all than join her lot to that of an unbe- 
liever.” 

He was sorry the next moment that he had 
spoken thus. It was not his place, he told him- 
self almost before the words were uttered, to 
administer such a reproofto the father with whom 
Marian’s life had hitherto been almost entirely 
spent. 

Mr. Earle looked at him with surprise, but not 
in anger. 

“Better not marry at all?” he repeated. 
“Yes, Mr. Brooke, you are very likely right 
there.” 

“* But may I see her?” 

There was a curious expression upon Mr. 
Earle’s face as he eyed Adrien in silence before 
granting his request. It seemed to say—so at 
least Adrien interpreted it—‘‘ Without money, 
without home, without everything almost, but not 
without religion, you come to seek my daughter’s 
hand.” Then he sighed heavily and his eyes 
sought the ground. Marian also was without 
money, destitute as Adrien, perhaps more so! 

‘* Wait, wait,” he murmured. 

‘No, Mr. Earle, I cannot; I have waited too 
long. I must see Marian now and hear my fate 
from her own lips.” 

““My daughter cannot marry without—with- 
out— ” 

“I know what you would say; but I love her 
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too well to do anything imprudent. I am not so 
poor—so destitute as you imagine.” 

“You have your profession—” 

“I have enough; I shall be able to satisfy you 
on that point, only let me have your consent to 
speak to Marian.” 

Mr. Earle took two or three turns about the 
room, then said, in a low voice, ‘‘ You may see 
her if you will; it will make no difference.” 

He rang the bell and desired the footman to let 
Miss Earle know that he wished her to come to 
the library, and then, opening a door which led 
into the garden through a conservatory, passed 
out. 

It was a terrible ten minutes that followed for 
Adrien—a time to be counted by heart-throbs. 
Marian was not immediately to be found. She had 
seen Adrien approaching the house half an hour 
ago and had fled, scarcely knowing why. Either 
he had played her false in his attentions to Oggie 
or she had done him injustice and treated him 
with a coolness which was undeserved. Now she 
longed to meet him and speak with him, yet 
dreaded it still more. She had waited, half expect- 
ing that she might be sent for, but afterwards had 
shrunk with heart-sinking from the thought, and 
was wandering about in a distant part of the 
house, to break away, if possible, from the sus- 
pense which tortured her. 

John delivered his message to her maid, by 
whom she was at length discovered. But the maid 
could not tell her whether her father was in the 
library or not, or whether any one else was there. 
Adrien, she supposed, was gone, after such a long 
interval. He had, no doubt, related all the par- 
ticulars of his story, the gist of which had been 
already told to Marian; and her father, who 
seemed to lean constantly upon her in his hour of 
trouble, wanted her with him. 

She opened the door and entered. Adrien was 
there alone. 

He stood for one moment gazing at her. 
“Marian,” he said. 

She looked up at him. 

All fear, all doubt, all hesitation vanished in a 
moment. Oggie was forgotten as if she had never 
been. They stood together, face to face, hand 
locked in hand. 

Only for a moment. Marian presently drew 
away. ‘‘What is this,” she asked, ‘‘ about my 
father and the estate ?” 

“ Has he not told you?” 

“Yes. Is it quite true—quite certain ?” 

** Quite true.” 

“Then we have lost everything ?” 

““No, Marian. Listen to me. When you were 
rich—an heiress—I scarcely dared to think of you, 
even though I hoped and felt that you loved me. 
I could scarcely dream that I might ever be 
allowed to claim you as my own. I was poor; I 
had nothing.” 

‘Why should that have made a difference? We 
are both poor now. That is much more serious. 
And yet—” 

““What would your father have said to me— 
what would the world have said— ?” 

Marian looked at him with eloquent eyes. 





Adrien understood them well. If he had loved 
her as she loved him, they seemed to say, he 
would not have cared what all the world might 
say about him. 

“‘Now, at all events, there is no obstacle!” 
Adrien exclaimed; “now I have your father’s 
consent, and yours, Marian—yours also, have I 
not ?” 

It was very imprudent perhaps, but Marian only 
grasped his hand more firmly, entwining her 
fingers in his as if they were never again to be 
unclasped. 

That was her answer. 

They sat together for some minutes in a state 
of dreamy happiness, exchanging only a few words 
now and then. Mr. Earle appeared in the dis- 
tance, walking moodily among the shrubs or 
stopping to contemplate the flower-beds, though 
probably he was too much occupied with his own 
gloomy thoughts to be conscious of the gay 
colours which were spread out in masses at his 
feet. 

“What will my father say to this?” Marian 
whispered. 

“‘He will say, perhaps, that it is imprudent, 
Marian; but I have something yet to tell him 
which may alter his opinion. He would have 
preferred Professor Nunn for you as a much more 
eligible match. What do you think of it ?” 

“‘T think as you do on that question,” Marian 
replied. 

“‘ And always will, I hope, on every question ?” 

Marian did not reply to that; perhaps it was 
more than she could promise. Yet it was what 
they both desired ; to be of one mind, one heart, 
one hope, thenceforth, throughout their lives. 

** You must not make a joke of Professor Nunn,” 
Marian said. “‘He is a good man; he and I 
have vowed perpetual friendship. My poor 
father! how sad it is for him; he has taken this 
reverse very much to heart. He looks aged and 
ill!” 

“‘Let us go to him,” said Adrien; “I have 
something yet to say to him, and to you.” 

Before they had gone many paces Mr. Earle 
came to meet them. He looked at them inquir- 
ingly and with surprise. Their hands were still 
locked together. 

“Is it so, then?” he said, in a melancholy 
voice. ‘‘Am I to lose you also, Marian; you 
also?” 

‘“‘Adrien has something to tell you,” Marian 
said. 

“Adrien? Ah, well! Yes; I suppose so.” 

“I did not finish my account of what I ha® 
seen and done at Salsea,” Adrien said. 

“T have heard enough. Where is your 
claimant ? The sooner he presents himself, that 
the affair may be brought to a conclusion, the 
better for all concerned.” 

‘“‘He is not far off, Mr. Earle,” said Adrien. 
“‘ Will you come into the house ?” 

“You do not mean that he is here, in the 
house ?” Mr. Earle exclaimed, starting back. 

“Not in the house at this moment,” said 
Adrien. 

They entered the library and Adrien then took 
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from his pocket the ‘‘ pedigree,’ which he had 
completed with dates and references; he unrolled 
it partially and laid it upon the table, keeping the 
lower part concealed. 

‘* Look at this,” he said. 

Mr. Earle approached and cast his eye over it. 

“‘ Correct,” he said; “‘ correct so far as I am 
able to judge; what follows ?” 

Adrien unrolled the lower part of the scroll. 
The last names on each division of the genea- 
logies were his own and Marian’s. 

Mr. Earle looked up amazed and incredulous. 

‘“What is this?” he said; ‘‘are you trifling 
with me, sir ?” 

‘“‘No, Mr. Earle; no, indeed; the facts are as 
you read them here.” 

‘** Impossible ! ” 

Adrien did not speak.. He would not attempt 
to argue with him. Mr. Earle turned over with a 
trembling hand the certificates and other docu- 
ments, which were arranged in due order with re- 
ferences by numbers to the pedigree. 

“Ts it you, then, you, Mr. Brooke, who claim 
my house, my land, my—all? Is it for this that 
you have taken my affairs in hand ?” 

Far from being gratified at the discovery of 
Adrien’s relationship to himself, Mr. Earle was 
evidently amazed, and seemed almost to look 
upon him as an enemy. 

““No, Mr. Earle,” said Adrien, earnestly ; “‘ no, 
I claim nothing. I have only shown you this 
to satisfy you that there is no other person 
who can ever trouble or annoy you with a pre- 
tence of being entitled to the estates which are 
your own. Salsea is yours, without a doubt; and 
Newton House, with all belonging to it, is yours 
also. Yes, sir, hear me out. In justice, in equity, 
in common honesty, this place belongs to you, and 
you alone. I know not how it may be asa question 
of law, but summum jus, summa injuria. It is not 
mine. I shail never claim it. As an honest man 
and as a Christian I could not touch it.” 

Mr. Earle looked at the speaker with doubt 
and amazement, but the energy with which he 
delivered himself, the emotion he displayed, and 
the determination of his look and manner, con- 
vinced and overcame him. 

‘Well, Adrien,” he said at length, ‘I will say 
nothing, not a word, as to your.argument ; but— 
it will come tothe same thing—in the end. It 
will all—be yours—by-and-by.” 

He looked at Marian, who was gazing with ad- 
miration upon her hero, her face lighted up with 
joy and wonder. 

‘‘Let me make the pedigree complete,” said 
Adrien. ‘Justa stroke of the pen is wanting, 
nothing more.” 

It has been said that Marian’s name and 
Adrien’s came last upon the list of each branch 
of the genealogical table—Marian’s as the latest- 
born of the Earles, and Adrien’s as the bast repre- 
sentative of the mother’s side. They were in line 
together and close to each other. Adrien, with 
a palpitating heart and a shaking hand, joined 
them together by means of a double stroke or 
hyphen, the usual symbol in such documents of a 
marriage, thus— 





Marian Newton-Earle—Adrien Brooke. 


“Good!” said Mr. Earle; ‘‘ good! good!” 

He could not trust himself to speak except in 
monosyllables. 

Adrien put forth his right hand; Marian did 
the same. Mr. Earle took both hands between 
his own, pressed them together, paused for a 


moment, then in a broken voice he said, “‘ May - 


God bless you both!” 

The words were spoken reverently. It was no 
formal or unmeaning invocation, but an earnest, 
heartfelt, and believing prayer. He turned away 
hastily and left the room, for he could not con- 
tain himself, but sought where to weep. 


CHAPTER XLII.—AND LAST, 


God, the best maker of all marriages, 
Combine your hearts in one. 
—Shakespeare. 


HE winter is past. Not only the metaphorical 
“‘winter of our discontent,” arising out of 
the claims set up by Noixdegalle and Levi- 

son, but the season itself, with its frosts and 
snows, “the ruler of the inverted year.” 

In spite of frosts and snows, however, the 
winter has been a very busy time at Salsea. 
Troops of workmen have found employment at 
the Manor House, outside repairing and rebuild- 
ing, inside decorating and furnishing, preparing 
for the arrival of a newly married couple, who are 
expected to return from their wedding tour in this 
merry month of May, which is now “ smiling and 
shedding flowers upon the land,” and to make 
Salsea their abode. 

Adrien Brooke is to be the new Squire, and 
Marian, his wife, the Lady Bountiful, a name she 
has already earned among the cottagers, and one 
which they entertain no doubt she will continue 
to deserve. 

They have chosen the country seat for their 
residence while Mr. Earle retains his home, with 
the observatory and instruments, at Newton 
House ; but practically their home will be his, 
and his home theirs, as circumstances or the 
pleasure of the moment may suggest. 

A huge breakwater of stone and timber is being 
thrown out into the sea to prevent the overreach- 
ing billows from making further encroachments, 
and to serve at the same time asa shelter and 
landing-place for fishing-boats, and for a yacht, 
if Mr. Brooke should decide on having one, which 
is already talked about. In dependence upon 
this new sea-wall, walks and terraces are being 
laid out near the shore, and the summer-house, 
which once stood there, is to be reconstructed. 
so that, as the gardeners say, Salsea Manor will 
soon be as grand a place as ever it was in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, who, by the way, 
may often be seen there in person, leaning upon 
his oaken staff and confirming the opinion of his 
grandchildren. 

A new clock with chimes has been fixed in the 
turret, where, for a quarter of a century nearly, 
there has been nothing but a lifeless clock-face 
grown over with lichens and a pair of motionless 
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hands, as if Time, like everything else at Salsea, 
were Standing still. 

The new clock is to be a piece of superior 
mechanism, and may almost be said to be 
alive, not only from its movement and its voice, 
telling forth the hours and quarters, but from the 
fact that by some new and lately patented inven- 
tion it is to bein sympathy—so its inventor says— 
with the movement of the earth and sun, which 
it will follow with unvarying precision. One 
Mons. Vernier, from Paris, who has set up a 
sidereal clock on this principle at Newton House, 
and has spent a month there in the observatory 
with great wonderment and delight, looking at 
the stars, which, as he says, used to come and 
look at him, has set up this beautiful turret-clock 
at Salsea, and enjoys himself immensely while 
waiting for the squire’s return in walking about 
the country and contemplating the fine estate of 
his old friend the clever “‘ young Anglais.” 

There is no one in the neighbourhood who can 
talk much with Vernier, or appreciate fully the 
beauties of his mechanism, which is his delight and 
pride, except the vicar, and even he is occa- 
sionally ‘‘ stumped,” as he calls it, when Vernier 
gets very much excited and runsontoo fast. But 
Adrien, the young Anglais, will soon be at home, 
and then Vernier will have a friend who can not 
only talk freely, but also sympathise with him. 
For Adrien has become a partner in the clock- 
maker’s scheme, and has helped him to take out 
his patents and to set up an a/elzer of his own in 
Paris with an agency in London. 

The farmhouses, one and all, are either under 
repair or are waiting theirturn, with tenants ready 
to take possession of them upon the liberal terms 
offered by their new landlord—terms at which 
Mr. Wicklow, the bailiff, stands aghast ; though, 
as he confesses, anything is better than letting the 
land lie idle and the houses tumble down; and if 
you don’t put ‘pretty well” into the land you 
cannot expect to get ‘pretty well” out of it. He 
comforts himself with the thought that his own 
salary as bailiff is to be in future a fixed and tan- 
gible quantity, instead of ‘‘a percentage upon no 
rents,” as it used to be in the late squire’s time. 
Then there was “‘little to get and less to keep,” 
and it was “like getting blood out of a stone or 
butter out of a dog’s throat” when he went to ask 
for the rents—except that there was no butter in 
the throats, and nothing but complaints and 
lamentations to come out of them. 

The labourers’ cottages also have been put to 
rights, the roofs warmly thatched, and the doors 
and windows repaired, so that the cold winds can 
no longer come in where they like and sweep 
round the walls and “freeze the water in the kail- 
pot a’most afore they can bring it to the bile.” 
Everything had to be done at once, but plenty of 
hands were to be found in the dull season of the 
year, and willing hearts to set them going, for 
every one in the place and neighbourhood had 
more or less a distinct and personal interest in 
the work. 

The schools are already finished, and the 
chancel also, but it is rumoured that the church 
itself is to be rebuilt or restored before another 





season. Mr. Herbert has cashed his large cheque 
long ago, and can have another of the same pro- 
portions whenever he likes to ask for it. 

The long expected day at length arrives when 
the happy couple are to return to Salsea from their 
wedding tour. The bells are ringing; archways 
of evergreens, bedecked with primroses and other 
early flowers, span the approaches to the village 
and the hall; the children from the schools, 
dressed in their Sunday clothes—the boys with 
favours on their breasts, the girls with bouquets 
in their hands—line the road. Flags are flying 
from the church steeple, from the school build- 
ings, from the clock-tower, and from every gable 
of the ancient Manor House. A loud cheer in the 
distance announces that the carriage is in sight, 
an open landau drawn by a pair of greys with a 
postilion in the saddle. They draw up in front of 
the first archway that Marian may admire the 
devices and read the words of welcome which are 
suspended in flowery colours upon a white ground 
across the path. An effort is made here to un- 
fasten the horses from the carriage, that it may be 
drawn up to the house by a troop of villagers 
anxious to do honour to the new squire and his 
wife, who have already done so much for them, 
and will, as they expect and hope, do yet a great 
deal more ; for gratitude has not respect to the 
past only, in the hearts of rustic people, any more 
than in the courtiers of our towns and palaces. 

But Adrien and his wife object. They threaten 
to alight and leave the carriage empty, rather than 
be drawn along by men instead of horses. The 
villagers persist, and the question is settled by the 
four-legged animals, which, taking fright, begin 
to plunge; the postilion also takes alarm and 
loses his command over them. So Adrien and his 
bride spring lightly to the ground and make their 
way along the crowded road on foot. The mul- 
titudes press upon them, but not roughly, desiring 
only to obtain a nod of recognition or a friendly 
word. At last they begin to shake hands, and 
then their progress becomes much impeded. 
But what does it signify? They are not pressed 
for time; they would much rather be among the 
people than ride over their heads, dragged along 
by their hands. Mr. Earle, with a small group of 
privileged friends, among whom are the vicar, 
Vernier, and Pracht, is waiting for them at the top 
of the steps leading into the hall; but they also 
are in no particular hurry; they are not going 
away by the next train, nor even on that day, 
nor to-morrow. 

So the happy pair stop and shake hands fifty 
times at least before they reach the house, giving 
back with hearty earnestness the various expres- 
sions of affectionate good-will which are showered 
upon them by young and old alike from every 
side. 

They mount the steps at last. Adrien is seen 
to whisper something to his wife, at which the 
crowd applauds, though they have not heard a 
word of it. What should it be but a congratula- 
tion and a blessing as she enters the home of her 
forefathers and of his own? The vicar evidently 
by his gesture endorses it. Mr. Earle does the 
same. Adrien and his wife turn round, smiling 
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and bowing to the people. 
arises. 

‘‘ God’s blessing go with them, Amen,” says the 
old clerk, in a loud voice. 

And if all the people do not repeat the word 
Amen, they show at least, by the hearty cheer 
which they send after the happy pair as they enter 
the house, that they mean it. 


A deafening cheer 


A year later, or thereabout, there was another 
family gathering at Salsea Manor, and the same 
guests were present and some others. The occa- 
sion was—the reopening of the church which had 
been restored, and at the same time the christen- 
ing of a son and heir to Salsea. The grandfather, 
Mr. Newton-Earle, knelt by the font and joined 
devoutly in the responses. Professor Nunn, who 
had come from his observatory in the north, and 
from the stars, answered for the infant at the font 
and gave the names. The old clerk, “ illustrious” 
in a new suit of black, with an imposing white tie, 
unlocked the parish chest and opened the registers 
(those registers which held, as he would tell you, 
the destinies of all the Earles and Newtons be- 


I 





tween their pages, and which were in his own pe- 
culiar charge) and looked on while Mr. Herbert 
entered the old family names of this new scion of 
both houses—Felix Penistone Brooke. 

Names of good augury these; names which 
had been honoured in times past, and upon which 
gcod hopes for the future were already founded. 
The family had been resuscitated, the church 
restored, and the ancient Manor House partly 
rebuilt. Over the porch of this last the figure of 
a dove upon the wing had been engraved, with 
the motto in plain letters, ‘‘ Felicibus edita pen- 
nis,” to which these words had been added, ‘‘ Deo 
gratias.” 

“‘ Amen to that!” said the clerk, to whom the 
meaning of the words was by this time quite 
familiar. ‘‘ Amen to that,” said the vicar, rejoic- 
ing in his church and schools. ‘‘ Amen to that,” 
said the tenants, the cottagers, the labourers, who 
could no longer complain that they had “‘ got no 
work to do.”. ‘Amen to that,” said the fisher- 
men, whose boats were moored once more under 
the protection of the new breakwater. ‘‘Amen to 
that,” was the response of every heart. 


oS A 


The Billage Bells. 


A TRANSCRIPT. 


BELLS! What do they ring for? 
The Foresters’ Féte, they say ; 

I hear the sound of the drum-beat, 
I hear the bugles gay. 

Across the swelling uplands, 
Away to the shadowy woods, 

The bells are ringing softly 
For these motley Robin Hoods, 

How softly and gaily chiming ! 
For nothing as one may say, 

Like a poet’s careless rhyming, 
Only to make us gay. 


Sweet sing the birds in chorus, 
Chanting their roundelay ; 

The cloudland lifts before us, 
Putting on gold for grey. 

How glad the earth looks ! freshly 
Watered and sweet with May, 

And the clover-fields a-blossom, 
And the daisies’ pied array. 

And still the bells are ringing 
Their chimes so soft and gay. 


The children run to the window, 
The women stand at the door ; 
Here comes the brave procession, 
With its band loud playing before 
Oh, glad are the children who see it, 
Oh, bright are the women who hear, 
They think of armies and battles, 
And remember “ The Soldier’s Tear,” 
And the bells chime on so gaily, 
Re-echoing far and near, 





The Foresters sing their brave songs, 
And shout their loud huzzas ; 

They meet at the village inn, here... 
The drum beats its rat-tat-tas. 

What do these men of the greenwood 
Rejoice for ? again I say. 

Oh, because their society ’s solvent, 

, And pays what it promised to pay ! 

And the bells are loudly flinging 

Their music across the bay. 


And why should not bells be ringing, 
And why should not hearts be glad 

For a succour in pain and sickness, 
For help to the stricken and sad ? 

For money that blights and curses, 
Gathered and spent amiss, 

Blesses with twice-told blessing, 
So gathered and spent as this. 

To thrift and honour and patience 
The guerdon is good to-day ! 

And the bells ringing soft and gaily 
Ring debt and distress away. 


No pinched and wan white faces 
Bend over a cheerless grate, 

Though the mill be stopped,—or the worker,— 
Though a widow sit desolate. 

Oh for food and warmth and raiment 
In time of sorrow and dearth, 

For hope kept alight by knowledge 
That labour has earned its worth. 
Well may Foresters shout out bravely, 

And well may the sweet birds sing, 
And bells to the happy chorus 


Their blessed music bring. D. Cc. ANGUS. 
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ROUGH NOTES OF A NATURALIST’S VISIT TO EGYPT. 


BY PRINCIPAL DAWSON, OF MONTREAL 


VI.—MAN: PREHISTORIC AND HISTORIC. 


HEN one reads in the guide-books that 
Egyptian kings reigned over a great nation 
long before the time when Adam is gene- 

rally supposed to have been expelled from Para- 
dise, it seems useless to look for any properly 
prehistoric men in Egypt. On the other hand, 
when we see the statement gravely made that the 
early civilisation of Egypt implies countless ages 
of progress from a state of barbarism, we run into 
the opposite extreme, and conclude that the whole 
soil of the country must be filled with stone im- 
plements and with human bones. In truth, the 
absurdity of such statements makes us wonder 
that they meet with so much acceptance; but 
there seems in these days no limit to the demands 
made by some archeologists on the credulity of the 
unscientific public. 

The earliest dynasties of Egyptian kings are 
known only by a very few remains and by the tra- 
ditions of later ages, and the only evidence of any 
human existence anterior to these earlier kings is 
that derived from the occurrence of certain 
chipped flints, supposed to be of human workman- 
ship, and found in gravel, undoubtedly of great 
age. It will be necessary for us to sift this evi- 
dence, and ascertain what it contains of truth, 
and to what conclusions it legitimately leads. 

It may be well, in the first place, to refer to 
the statement made in an earlier paper as to the 
little antecedent probability that the remains of 
antediluvian or palzeocosmic man will be found in 
Egypt. These men lived in the Second Conti- 
nental or post-glacial period, when Europe and 
Northern Africa were more elevated above the sea 
than at present, and when it is probable that 
Egypt was almost wholly a desert region. If any 
men had found access to it, and lived along the 
strip of land by the side of the then rapid and 
narrow river that represented the Nile, their re- 
mains would probably now be deeply covered with 
alluvial mud; while if their habitation was at the 





river-mouth, by the sea-side, their former abodes 
will now be under the Mediterranean. There are, 
however, caverns which man may have haunted, 
and old deposits of high level gravel, not unlike 
those in which supposed flint implements have 
been found elsewhere; but I am not aware that 
any cavern deposits containing prehistoric human 
remains have been found. 

We may also notice the fact that Egypt is abun- 
dantly supplied with flint in a state suitable for 
the manufacture of implements. Some of the 
beds of soft Eocene limestone are nearly as 
richly stocked with flint. modules as the white 
chalk of England and France. They have been 
produced in these limestones in the same man- 
ner as in the chalk, by the secretion of silicious 
matter included in the soft calcareous mud of 
which -these beds were composed. Where these 
limestones have been removed by marine denuda- 
tion, vast tracts of desert are found to be covered 
with entire and broken flints. In like manner 
the wadies cut by the mountain torrents are full of 
flint nodules ; and when the limestone is quarried, 
some of the beds have so many flints as seriously 
to interfere with their economic uses. Some of 
these flints are brown and opaque, constituting 
a kind of jasper or chert; others are translucent, 
and of a grey colour, like ordinary chalk flint. 

There is good reason to believe that these flints 
were largely used by the ancient Egyptians. Flint 
picks have been found in some of their mines. 
They used flint-headed arrows for shooting birds 
and other animals. Flint knives were used for 
sacrificial and surgical purposes, and for shaving 
the head. It is generally believed that much of 
the fine carving of hieroglyphics and figures in 
low relief on the walls of tombs was executed with 
flint tools, and careful study of the worked sur- 
faces with the lens induces me to believe that this 
is not improbable. In short, we have reason to 
believe that for several purposes the Egyptians 
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preferred flint, and that for others they used it as 
a cheap and readily obtained material.* Ata later 
date there was an extensive demand for flints for 
flint muskets, and the trade of manufacturing 
these is by no means extinct. At Assiout, where 
there is abundance of good flint in the limestone 
of the neighbouring mountain, I saw in the market 
women selling flint flakes, and I was ‘informed 
that the fellaheen in this part of the country carry 
these in their tobacco-pouches with a steel and 
some vegetable fibre for tinder, and so save the 
expense of matches for lighting their pipes and 
cigarettes. I obtained from the tobacco-pouch 
of an Arab friend at Gizeh one of these “‘strike- 
a-lights,” so much worn by use that it had become 
deeply concave on one side, and closely resembled 
an implement which I have seen figured as a tool 
for polishing shafts of spears.t Flint muskets are 
still in use by the bedaween and fellaheen, and 
the flints which I saw for sale at Assiout, and 
which could be purchased for one or two piastres 
a dozen, were fitted to serve for either purpose. 
The mountain behind this place, which is riddled 
with the tombs of the inhabitants of the ancient 
Lycopolis, excavated in the flint-bearing lime- 
stones, is in places strewn with flint chips, the 
result of such manufacture both in ancient and 
modern times. Dr. Schweinfurth, of Cairo, in- 
formed me that the people of the village of Kadas- 
seh, opposite Cairo, are largely employed in 
making flints. They have hammers of soft iron 
for the purpose, and are very dexterous in shaping 
the flints with a few blows, and their village is 
surrounded with heaps of flint refuse. I after- 
wards obtained specimens from this place. 

In these circumstances it is evident that the 
flint flakes strewn over the country, even when 
found in connection with so-called “ ateliers,” 
cannot be considered as evidence of prehistoric 
man. Nor is it correct to affirm, as some have 
done, that chipped flints are found only on the 
natural desert surfaces, and not on the sites of old 
towns and similar places. Of course they are 
much more abundant on the desert surfaces from 
which flint-bearing beds have been denuded, 
because this is their natural position, and in this 
position the broken flints are usually those which 
have been chipped by the long action of natural 
processes. One error in regard to this natural 
breakage deserves notice. It is said to have been 
caused by the alternate expansion and contraction 
of the flint from changes of temperature. But flint 
is not easily broken in this way. I have exposed 
piles of chalk flints for years to the frosts of a 
Canadian winter, alternating with rain and mild 
weather, and though a few very good flakes and 
piercers were produced, this was only from the 
surfaces already broken, and the number of speci- 
mens was very small. The actual cause is the 
pounding of heavy stones borne along by torrents, 
or driven by surf, and the fragments pro- 
duced in this way are often very similar to those 
produced by hammering. Hence the flint splinters 
and flakes which may be mistaken for works of 





* Mariette Bey has given many illustrations of these facts. 
t ‘* Journal Anthropological Institate,” vol. xi. pl. xxx. 


man are found, not so much on the flat desert 
surface as in masses of rolled gravel and in the 
beds of torrents and the sides of steep hills.* 
Where they are found elsewhere it may be sus- 
pected that man has had something to do with 
their manufacture or collection, and this is cer- 
tainly the case in the vicinity of some Egyptian 
tombs, and at spots, here and there, where piles 
of flint chips may be seen scattered round little 
depressions on the ground, or around a stone on 
which the workman may have sat. 
* On the ordinary desert surface, it is true, the 
agency of the weather may sometimes be seen in 
chipping off little circular flakes from the surfaces 
® flint nodules, giving a pitted appearance to the 
surface, but not usually in producing larger frac- 
tures. The breaking of the countless multitudes 
of fractured flints that occur in the beds of gravel 
and on the surface is to be attributed to mechani- 
cal percussion; and whether this has been the 
effect of natural impinging of stones on the flints 
has to be determined by the circumstances of 
their occurrence, the greater or less regularity 
and uniformity of their form, and their associa- 
tion with other evidences of human residence. 
Of course, when there is evidence not merely of 
chipping but of moulding into determinate shapes 
by pressure of the edges in the manner in which 
modern savages give the finish to their weapons, 
the proof of human agency is very much stronger. 
With reference to conditions of occurrence, it 
is evident that those lying on the surface can 
give no evidence as to antiquity, except that de- 
rivable from the more or less weathered character 
of their surfaces; but this differsin different kinds 
of flint. The best evidence of great age would 
be that available with reference to certain caves 
in- Syria to be noticed in the sequel—namely, 
that of occurrence in stratified deposits known on 
other evidence to be of certain definite geological 
ages. ‘This test is less easily applied to the gravel 
deposits, especially when they contain no fossils. 
Now in Egypt nearly all the flint flakes known 
occur at the surface of the ground, or covered 
merely with modern mud or rain-wash. I can 
find only one instance of their occurrence in beds. 
probably of some antiquity. This is the well- 
known discovery by General Pitt Rivers of flakes 
supposed to be of human workmanship in a bed 
of gravel near Thebes, in which, owing to its hard- 
ness and the subsequent cutting of a ravine across 
it, the Egyptians had at a very ancient period ex- 
cavated tombs.t Such gravel is undoubtedly 
prehistoric, and if actual flint implements have 
been found in it, proves the residence of man in 
Egypt at a period greatly earlier than that of 
Mena the alleged founder of the Egyptian 
monarchy. Before visiting Egypt I had read this 
most interesting paper; but though the author 
had evidently given much attention to the subject, 
it was also evident that he had overlooked some 
important facts which would at once suggest 
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* In some flint gravels in Kent I have observed certain layers in which. 
broken flints specially abound. These represent surfaces on which 
severe abrasion has occurred. 

t ‘‘ Journal of Anthropological Institute,” vol. xi. p. 382. See also a 
paper by the author, “ Transactions Victoria Institute,” May, 1884. 
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themselves to a geologist, and had taken for 
granted some things for which a geologist would 
expect proof. I therefore took the first opportu- 
nity to visit and examine the locality which he 
has so well mapped and described. 

The well-known valley of the Tombs of the 
Kings at Thebes is a gorge or wady cut into the 
Eocene limestone, which here rises abruptly to a 
height of seven hundred feet above its bed on 
either side. The strata are horizontal, but where 
the wady occurs there has been an east and west 
fracture, along which the limestone has become 
in places a brecciated mass, and which has given 
origin to the cutting of the wady. The bottom 
of the valley is covered with a bed of fragments 
of the harder limestones and of flint nodules; 
and so violent are the torrents which occasionally 
traverse it in winter storms, that wide furrows as 
much as four feet deep have been cut through 
the mass, and stones as large as two feet in 
diameter are rolled before the waters. This has 
occurred in modern times, and I saw places where 
the paths made by rolling aside the large stones 
had been again obstructed by them. I'may state 
here that occasionally rains pour in deluges on 
the hills of Egypt and produce frightful torrents. 
I saw many evidences of this, and at Jebel Attaka 
on the Red Sea, in a perfectly desert country, I 
observed a place where a road embankment made 
to a quarry used in the construction of the Suez 
Canal had been cut across by a torrent and large 
stones rolled.to one side. A trustworthy and in- 
telligent man, long resident at Koorneh, and well 
acquainted with the Bab el Molook, the “‘ Gate of 
the Kings,” as this valley is called, pointed out 
to me examples of this torrential action dating 
within his own experience. 

At present these torrents in the Bab el Molook 
Only suffice to drift materials to the mouth of the 
gorge, but at some previous time—probably when 
the valley was steeper and less deeply excavated, 
when for a limited time there was an unusual tor- 
rential force, and when the waters flowing from it 
poured either into a broader Nile or into the sea 
itself—a great mass of similar matter was pro- 
jected from it in a fan or delta, known as Jebel 
Assart, and which is about a mile in length and a 
quarter of a mile broad, while its highest part is 
about twenty-five feet above the alluvial plain. At 
a later time a coudée, or wady, has been cut through 
this mass by the floods from the valley, which still 
occasionally fill it after violent storms, and drive 
large stones before them. The sides of this cut 
show good sections of the gravel, which is con- 
solidated by calcareous infiltration, so as to con- 
stitute a soft conglomerate. The gravel is com- 
posed of partially rounded pebbles and blocks of 
limestone and broken and entire flints, agreeing 
in this respect with the recent gravel now in the 
main valley ; and some of the blocks are quite as 
large, being occasionally two feet in their longest 
diameter, though this size is rare. General Rivers 
has noticed the stratified character of the gravel, 
and that it contains a band of hardened mud. I 
found, however, that in some of the deeper sec- 
tions there are several such bands, and that the 
material is entirely different from the mud of the 





Nile, being sandy and calcareous, and mixed occa- 
sionally with small stones and broken flints. It 
is merely a product of the less violent driftage 
from the valley, spread out in water in the inter- 
vals between the coarser deposits. In some places 
it has been cemented into a stone quite as hard 
as the softer varieties of the Eocene limestone, I 
searched in it carefully for fossils, but found only 
some faintly-marked branching cavities, which 
may represent roots or aquatic plants. 

That this bed of gravel is of very old date is 
evidenced by the fact that the Egyptians have ex- 
cavated tombs in it in the same manner as in the 
neighbouring hills. Many of these now stand 
open in the little wady, some entire, and others 
with their roofs fallen in; and it is evident that 
when they were cut the gravel was as hard as at 
present. Independently of this, its character, 
position, and material show that it was deposited 
in water or afterwards submerged, and that it con- 
sequently belongs to a period antecedent to the 
present geographical conditions of the country, 
and therefore to the Pleistocene, or sub-glacial, 
rather than'the recent period. No geologist can, 
I think, doubt that its deposition and consolida- 
tion are altogether anterior to the establishment 
of the Egyptian monarchy. At the same time, 
though this gravel is ancient, its actual deposition 
need not have occupied a long time, but probably 
was sudden and paroxysmal. 

Now in this gravel, and some distance below its 
surface, General Pitt Rivers finds flakes of flint 
which he regards as of human workmanship, and 
which he has figured and described in the 
*¢ Journal of the Anthropological Institute.” The 
antiquity of the beds being undoubted, the whole 
question at issue turns on the validity of this 
inference, and I am sorry to say that, after the 
most careful scrutiny, and the collection of large 
numbers of the flakes, I cannot follow with any 
confidence the learned author in his opinion as to 
their origin. The following reasons, I think, are 
sufficient to show that they may be natural rather 
than artificial. 

None o: them are implements properly so 
called, or even definite flakes struck off from 
cores like those found in the bone caverns of Syria 
and on the surface in some parts of Egypt. On 
the contrary, they are chips of all shapes, and 
such as could not be referred to any definite pur- 
pose. If found in association with human remains 
they might be supposed to have been selected for 
use, as likely as to have been made. While 
countless multitudes of broken flints exist in the 
gravel, not one in a thousand has a form which 
could enable it to be useful to man in any way, 
and from such flakes there is every gradation to 
perfectly shapeless fragments. In the natural 
débris recently swept down the ravine, the forms 
are much the same, though it is evident that these 
have been broken by modern torrential action. 
While I was engaged in extracting flakes from the 
old gravel, I employed my guide in collecting them 
in the recent stuff, and his specimens would cer- 
tainly have been considered by any enthusiast in 
flints as better than mine. Not only have many 
of these modern flints been well chipped, but by 
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rolling together they have even been crenulated on 
the edges. In short, the evidence for prehistoric 
man afforded by the Theban gravel is no better 
than that which could be obtained from a flint 
conglomerate of any geological age.* 

I attach no great importance in this discussion 
to the so-called ‘‘types” of flint flakes and. im- 


‘ plements: Rudeness of form is no evidence of 


age. The rudest possible chips may have been 
formed in the production of good implements, and 
very rude implements were used by cultivated 
nations for agricultural and other purposes, and 
even for sculpture and for surgical operations. 
On the other hand there is a precision of form 
and definiteness of adaptation which distinguishes 
artificial forms of any kind from those which are 
accidental or natural. I have elsewheret ex- 
pressed the results, in respect to this point, of 
much study of American stone implements, and 
my conclusions have been confirmed by the ex- 
amination of the fine collections at St. Germains 
and Brussels, and of the oldest flint knives in the 
Syrian caves. 

With regard to the precise geological age of 
the fan or mound of gravel at Jebel Assart, I am 
inclined to refer it approximately to the same date 
with the raised beaches with modern oysters 
(Ostrea Forskali) near Cairo, and on the side of a 
hill called Het el Orab, near the Pyramids of 
Gizeh. At the latter place there is a consolidated 
gravel beach, made up mostly of fragments of the 
neighbouring rocks, some of them with oysters 
attached, or in their interstices. There are no 
broken flints in this gravel, because the beds of 
the old coast at this point do not afford them, but 
the gravel is in the same condition and has been 
submitted to denudation of like character, as it 
now overhangs with an abrupt surface a valley 
of considerable depth. Both deposits may in any 
case be referred with some probability to the 
Pleistocene period, and most probably to the 
period of submergence with cold and moist climate 
which preceded the Second Continental or post- 
glacial age. 

That flints have been worked at Thebes long 
subsequent to the deposition of the gravel at 
Jebel Assart, I saw evidence in a very distinct 
“atelier” on the top of the bed. It was a small 
depression in the soil with a large stone at one 
side, and quantities of flint chips lying around. 
The chips were all shapeless, like those left by the 
modern makers of gun flints, but their weathered 
surfaces showed that they are of considerable 
antiquity. Such places for the making of flint 
implements within the historic period abound 
in Egypt, and have been described by Sir J. 
Lubbock, Mr. Jukes Browne, Mr. R. P. Greg, 
Professor Haynes, and others. One of the most 
interesting localities of this kind is that at the 
baths of Helouan, near Cairo. At this place the 
desert surface of the lower terrace skirting the 
Turra cliffs is not very abundantly supplied with 
flint nodules. They are indeed more rare than is 





* In the conglomerate at the base of the Nubian sandstone at Assouan 
I saw broken flints of very similar forms to those in the Theban gravel. 
t “ Fossil Men and their Modern Representatives,” 1880. 





usual in such places. At one spot, however, a 
short distance south-west of the town of Helouan, 
chipped flints are found in some abundance on 
the surface. They are principally elongated and 
slender flakes, and are evidently of human work- 
manship. The place where they occur is, how- 
ever, full of fragments of burned brick, and of 
limestone from the quarries behind, and there 
are also some remains of superficial graves. The 
place is thus evidently the site of a village, possi- 
bly connected with the use of the sulphur springs 
in the Greek or Roman period. The connection 
of the flint chips with the village is as obvious as 
that of the bricks, and it is probable that its 
people, like those of Kadasseh at present, were 
makers of flint implements, which, judging from 
their prevalent form, were intended to be used as 
small knives, piercers, etc., or possibly for carving 
on limestone slabs. Arrows and spear-heads are 
also said to have been found at this place; but I 
saw no trace of these. This Helouan atelier is 
an example of many evidently belonging to his- 
torical times. 

Professor Sayce has, I believe, suggested that 
the flint knives of Helouan and similar places 
may have been the work of rude Nubian tribes, 
who took possession of portions of the Nile valley 
in the decline of the Roman power; but there 
seems little reason to doubt that there was a suffi- 
cient demand for such implements during the 
whole period of Egyptian history to cause their 
manufacture to take place at certain spots where 
the circumstances were favourable. It seems sin- 
gular that Helouan is a place where flints are 
naturally scarce, though silicified wood abounds 
on the rising ground behind; but the material 
could easily be obtained in the inland cliffs, where 
also there were extensive quarries, from which 
fresh, unweathered material could be procured. 

It would thus appear that the only Egyptians 
we know anything of are those of the historical 
period, and these, we must believe, migrated into 
Egypt not as barbarians, but in possession of all 
the knowledge and artistic skill of that long ante- 
diluvian age of which their immediate ances- 
tors were the survivors. The use of the more 
important metals, the building of cities and ships, 
the tillage of the soil, and the domestication of 
animals, were all acquisitions of the antediluvian 
age. These the primitive Egyptians must have 
brought with them; and in a land so abundant in 
food, and with such resources for quarrying and 
transportation of material, they must have had 
ample opportunity for carrying them into practice. 

Since writing a previous article I find that my 
friend Dr. Schweinfurth has already expressed 
the opinion that in primitive times Egypt must 
have been an extension of the forest region of 
interior Africa, and, notwithstanding the present 
paucity of its indigenous arboreal flora, must have 
been to a great extent a wooded country. Thus 
the early Egyptians would have abundance of that 
kind of material which is of all others most 
important to settlers in a new country, and the 
clearing of the soil of forests, and the use of wood 
in constructing buildings, boats, and vehicles, and 
agricultural implements must have been among 
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their earlier operations. It is quite likely, there- 
fore, that the earliest villages in Egypt were built 
of wood, and that navigation on the Nile was 
developed very rapidly. This view accords with 
the fact that many beautiful examples of carving 
on wood have come down to us from the period 
of the early monarchy. The wooden statues pre- 
served in the Boulak Museum and in the Louvre, 
and the planks covered with hieroglyphics, carved 
in the most beautiful and artistic style, show that 
under the earlier dynasties working in wood had 
attained to a degree of perfection unsurpassed in 
any later age. The potter’s art and metal-work 
in bronze seem to have been as early as work in 
wood ; but in neither of these did the Egyptians 
attain to the artistic delicacy displayed in some 
other countries. But from very early times they 
seem to have preferred stone for the higher 
development of their art; and there is evidence 
that in the earlier ages, before the Hyksos inva- 
sion, they had already explored and turned to 
account most of the mineral resources of their 
country. They had not only opened quarries in 
the Eocene limestone, and discovered the best 
and most useful beds, but they had quarried the 
granite, syenite, and diorite of Assouan, as well as 
the Nubian sandstone of Silsilis ; and their sculp- 
tors had worked blocks of anorthosite and por- 
phyry from the mountains between Kosseir and 
the Nile, and blocks of basaltic rock from the 
Libyan desert, as well as the hardest quartzite 
from Jebel Ahmar and its companion hills. 

In the Boulak Museum are two tables for offer- 
ings of this early age made of a quartzite rock 
harder than agate. They are large and thick 
slabs worked in the most elaborate manner into a 
series of raised bowls or cups above, with inscrip- 
tions around the edges. The rock is too hard to 
be cut with steel or bronze, except by a slow 
process of elaborate chipping, followed by polish- 
ing and drilling with emery or some other very 
hard material. ‘The labour bestowed on these 
stones would in the present day be esteemed an 
altogether extravagant waste, and is only to be 
paralleled by the drilling in hard stone practised 
by some of the more civilised aboriginal tribes of 
America. That the old Egyptians used the drill 
in working hard stones, is well seen in an un- 
finished slab at Boulak, on which the outline of a 
leaf has been marked, and the space within drilled 
with a number of round holes to the depth it was 
intended to cut to make the leaf uniform with 
other figures on the same slab. In cutting on 
hard stones like quartzite and granite, both drill- 
ing and chipping must have been used, and it is 
interesting to note that both these means of 
working hard stone were practised by the Ameri- 
can Indians and other primitive peoples. 

The Egyptians of the early kingdom had also 
discovered and worked a great number of orna- 
mental stones. They mined the turquoise in 
Arabia and the alabaster of their own limestones, 
and we find calcite, agate, carnelian, amethyst, 
fluor, garnet, serpentine, and lapis lazuli com- 
monly used for beads and small ornaments. 
Some of these stones, as well as amber, of which 
the remains are occasionally found, may perhaps 





belong to a somewhat later time than that here 
referred to; but the work of the early monarchy 
implies much search for gems and some skill in 
working them. The boring of amethyst, agate, 
and especially garnet, for beads, is itself a work of 
some difficulty, independently of more artistic 
performances. 

The engineering and architectural skill dis- 
played in the Pyramids has been often referred to ; 
but it must be borne in mind that this is only a 
further development of the megalithic masonry of 
so many ancient peoples; and the pyramid itself 
is a sepulchral or religious monument common to 
many old nations of the Old and New World. 
There is no essential difference between the 
teocalli of Mexico, the temple mound of Assyria, 
and the stepped pyramid of Egypt. 

That the art of writing, and with it historical 
and other literature, came with the earliest 
Egyptian colonists there seems now no reason to 
doubt. It is certain at least that the oldest known 
monuments show it in as great perfection as at 
any subsequent date, and we have contemporary 
writing on the monuments of Chaldea. The art of 
writing certainly dates at least from the Deluge. 
In its Egyptian form, however, it very distinctly 
points to its origin in picture-writing, similar to 
that of the old Mexicans, passing into ideographic 
characters like those of Central America and 
Easter Island, and finally assuming a phonetic 
form very beautiful in its artistic aspect and 
having peculiar adaptations to variety of expres- 
sion and union with syllabic and pictographic re- 
presentation. Considering its adaptability in this 
way, one does not wonder that the Egyptian 
learned caste of priests and scribes refused to the 
last to abandon it for a more purely alphabetical 
style. The invention of papyrus paper, a native 
Egyptian discovery, must have given a great 
stimulus and aid to literature, and its disuse marks 
the time of literary eclipse beginning in the later 
Roman period. When Isaiah emphasises the 
withering of the paper reeds, his words imply 
those political changes which reduced the 
Egyptians to bondage, and that barbarism which 
eclipsed their literature. Both of these causes 
combined to destroy the culture of the papyrus, 
which as a wild plant had been extirpated by 
the demand for it in better times, so that now 
the papyrus is no longer found in Egypt, and ac- 
cording to Dr. Schweinfurth, who has directed 
attention to the causes of its disappearance, it 
would not now be profitable to cultivate it for the 
manufacture of paper. 

The few portrait statues and sphinxes that re- 
main from the Hyksos period are worthy, in their 
style of execution, of the best times of Egyptian 
art; and in the succeeding times of the 18th and 
19th dynasties, the culminating period of Egyptian 
power, we have in some respects a change in the 
tastes and monuments of the Egyptians. This 
was the period of the Hebrew residence in Egypt, 
and it is not unlikely that they and other Semitic 
peoples inhabiting portions of Lower Egypt exer- 
cised some influence in this new age. External 
circumstances were, however, also different. Wood 
had become scarce and dear; clay, sun-dried 
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brick, and stone had replaced it in many kinds of 
work; the Delta region had become more im- 
portant relatively to Upper Egypt; canals, irriga- 
tion, and culture had extended over the whole 
country. Quarrying and conveyance of large 
blocks of stone had been perfected. Fine sculp- 
ture was more esteemed than vast bulk: pyramids 
had gone out of fashion; and it was the age of 
pillared halls, colossal statues, and obelisks. The 
Nubian sandstone, instead of the limestone of 
Middle and Lower Egypt, became the chief stone 
of construction, and the finest blocks ever quar- 
ried were taken from the rocks of Syené. In 
front of one of the southern propyla of Karnak 
were six seated colossi, each a monolith about 
twenty feet in height. Each was sculptured in a 
different kind of stone. Four, which remain more 
or less entire, are respectively of three varieties of 
limestone or marble, and of a brown quartzite 
with pebbles, similar to that of Jebel Ahmar, near 
Cairo, and of intense hardness. The two others, 
of which only chips remain, were probably one 
of white limestone and one of red granite. The 
blocks for these statues must have come from 
different quarries in different parts of Egypt, and 
were perhaps intended to be representative of 
these different districts. In any case, they afford 
a curious testimony to the capacity of the Egyptian 
sculptors to deal with any kind of stone. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this history further, 
but I may refer to two objects which I picked up 
in Egypt, and which perhaps point to a time when 
polished stone tools were extensively used. One 
is an ovate flat piece of polished slate about five 





inches long, broad and sharp-edged at one end, 
and pointed at the other. It may have been a 
hatchet, knife, or spear-head, and was said to have 
been found in a tomb in Upper Egypt, along with 
jars of brown earthenware. The other is a beauti- 
fully polished little axe of light green jade, 
scarcely two inches long, and pierced with a hole 
for suspension, to be worn as an ornament or 
charm. The form is that of the ordinary oblong 
stone hatchet of early Europe and America, and, 
though small, it may have been actually used. The 
edge is, however, quite blunt, and it is more pro- 
bably a mere model cut for an ornament, or to be 
left as an offering with the dead. The form and 
material are, however, both interesting, as point- 
ing to a time when polished hatchets of stone 
were still in use in Egypt, and they connect them- 
selves with the record on Egyptian monuments 
that implements of green stone were brought as 
tribute by the Hittites. 

Though the valley of the Nile, which has a his- 
tory so interesting and extended, fails to afford 
traces of the oldest known races of men, Syria 
supplies what it lacks in this respect, and some of 
the bone caverns in the northern part of that 
country, to which Canon Tristram first directed 
attention, seem to carry us back to a time anterior 
to the oldest history of Egypt. These caverns, 
which I visited after leaving Egypt, are of the 
greatest geological and archzological interest, 
but their description cannot be entered into 
here.* 





* See a paper by the author on the ‘‘ Bone Caves of Lebanon,” in the 
‘* Transactions of the Victoria Institute,” May, 1884. 


MISS LIMPETT’S LODGERS. 


BY MRS. STANLEY LEATHES. 


CHAPTER VI.—MISS LIMPETT’S LODGERS. 


HE arrival of the colonel and his little boy was 
a great event in Millbrook as well as in Miss 
Limpett’s house. So few things happened at 
Millbrook, that the little world there made itself 
busy about very small matters, but in a good-natured 
way. I really think it is better to take an interest 
in our neighbours than to live to ourselves in a 
sullen and selfish temper, though of course that 
kind of interest may degenerate into gossiping 
and interference. The ‘“‘ We know nobody here” 
of one class, and the ‘‘I keep myself to myself” of 
another, manifest an unsympathising and self- 
Satisfied spirit. 

But at Millbrook nobody “ knew nobody,” and 
nobody “‘ kept themselves to themselves,” so there 
was a general warming of hearts when any one in 
the place had cause to be glad, and sorrow ran 
enrese the place when trouble came into any 

ome. 


As to Miss Limpett’s house that morning, it 





gardens had sent flowers, and some had sent fruit 
and other delicacies. 

A most tempting little lunch of chicken and 
ham, and fruit and cake, lay out in ‘the sitting- 
room,” for ‘‘They must dine here, you know, 
Lyddie,” Miss Limpett had said; ‘‘ the colonel of 
course has been accustomed to many rooms. I 
can go anywhere at meal times.” 

““Nonsense, Lyddie!” added Miss Limpett, 
with an affectation of severity, when she saw 
Lyddie was about to remonstrate. ‘‘ You must 
not make such a fuss about me. I am quite con- 
tented ; little discomforts do not trouble me, so 
that every one is happy about me.” 

For one thing Miss Limpett had made her mind 
up about—that the colonel and his child should 
be lodgers, not guests. She would not eat and 
live with them. She would take care of them and 
make them comfortable and happy, but lodgers 
they should be. She, had many reasons, best 


looked very charming. All the neighbours with | known to herself, for this determination. 
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Lyddie’s tears were in frequent requisition that 
day. Of course they came gushing out when Miss 
Limpett said, “I can go anywhere,” but they 
came in floods when her mistress came down that 
morning ina cap. Not a dainty top-knot or head- 
dress such as many ladies wear, but a regular old 
lady’s cap, covering up her whole head, and tied 
under the chin with a vigorously knotted bow. 

‘She must have sat up o’ nights making it, and 
hid it away, or I should have burnt it,” Lyddie 
said to the charwoman in the kitchen who came 
to help that day. ‘‘She’ll break my heart if she 
goes on in this way!” 

Miss Limpett, however, took no heed of 
Lyddie’s tears. She was very busy that morning 
putting away with a careful hand everything that 
could possibly remind of the past—a few sketches, 
a portrait of herself when she was young, an album 
in which Anthony had written some ardent verses 
addressed to her, and several little cherished gifts 
of his to her in bygone days. 

She did not go to the station to meet them, but 
sent the big old ramshackling fly from the Ship 
Inn instead. She told Lyddie she thought she 
could not stand the hot walk in the heat of the 
day, and that it was better to be awaiting them 
and to see that everything was ready and com-- 
fortable forthem. ‘The truth was, she hated and 
dreaded that particular road, and seldom passed 
along it unless she was obliged. 

‘I do believe,” said Lyddie to the charwoman, 
“that Miss Limpett’s gone and brushed all her 
grey hairs forward, and such a head of hair as she 
has—scarcely streaked with white! I declare 
she looks like her own grandmother! I never felt 
so cross in my life!” 

‘*Eh, but many folks much younger than your 
missis wear close caps and are grey,” said the un- 
sympathising charwoman over her saucepans. 

‘Stuff o’ nonsense!” said Lyddie, pettishly ; 
“but my missis ain’t like other folk. I’ve not lived 
with her all these years without finding out that, I 
can tell you!” 

But Miss Limpett looked just as good and plea- 
sant in her close caps, only she seemed to have 
moved on another step higher—nearer to the 
golden crown. There was less of this world about 
her somehow that morning than there had been 
the day before. 

Who is there that does not know what I mean ? 
Who is there that has not had the privilege of 
watching some such soul gathering even on this 
world, some few rays of the coming glory before 
they went to take it in its fulness ? 

“It’s coming,” said the charwoman, over the 
fire. 

“‘They’re just turning the corner!” half whis- 
pered, half shrieked Lyddie, in suppressed excite- 
ment. 

“‘ Lyddie,” said Miss Limpett, from the front 
oa calmly and quietly, “‘be ready; they are 

ere.” 

Now Lyddie’s hobgoblin—her croquemitaine, 
her bugbear—had been the black bearer. It was 
the expectation of the black bearer which had kept 
her during the last week in a state of hysterical 
excitement. However, she was to be spared the 





realisation of this phantom of terror, for the 
colonel, finding by a telegram on his arrival that 
he was to be in Miss Limpett’s house, had sent 
the black man back and come unattended. 

So when the big, lumbering, and shabby carriage 
stopped at Crab Cottage only an old man and a 
little child stepped out. The top of the carriage 
was piled high with huge, travel-stained, battered- 
about boxes, and the two travellers issued with 
difficulty from an accumulation of smaller encum- 
brances with which the inside was stuffed. 

Riding-whips, gun-cases, plaids, umbrellas, 
toys, cloaks, coats, travelling-clocks, odds and 
ends without number, were unearthed from that 
small cavity. Lyddie ran backwards and for- 
wards, dancing as she went in gladness of heart 
because the black man was not there. 

But about the colonel and his child. Oh, it 
was well Miss Limpett had, with all the vigour of 
her will, stamped out all lingering romantic asso- 
ciations with Anthony Meade, otherwise she would 
have received a shock indeed when that grizzled, 
somewhat slovenly-dressed old man jumped out of 
the carriage with very little dignity. He carried 
the child too—already big enough to walk, but 
who looked sickly, badly tended, and neglected 
in every way. The greeting, too, was ordinary. 
“How d’ye do, Miss Limpett ? What have you 
got for us? we are very tired. Is there any one 
can see to the child ?” 

‘“‘ Let me take him,” said Miss Limpett ; and in 
a moment the boy stretched out his arms to her 
and looked into her face with big eyes full of 
feeling like a dog’s. 

That was a happy moment for Tonie when he 
fell into Miss Limpett’s hands. The child seemed 
to know it, and looked into her face with such a 
touching and appealing expression that tears 
came into her throat—not her eyes, they were too 
well schooled and too well drained with much 
weeping. The eyes most ready for tears are not 
always the most sympathetic. There are people 
so versed in sorrow that tears are a vent rarely 
allowed to their stern self-discipline. 

Miss Limpett felt the moment this child came 
into her hands that he was given to heras a sacred 
charge. The failure of the attendant changed all 
her plans, and she in a moment decided to take 
the care of the lad herself. She had had nothing 
whatever to do with children, but yet she was too 
true a woman to want in the instincts which fitted 
her for such a charge. The gentle hand with 
which she undressed him, washed him, brushed 
his soft, silky, but tangled hair, seemed to appeal 
to something in him yet undeveloped ; and when 
all was done for him he put up his face to hers 
forakiss. Still he had not spoken. 

Miss Limpett said, ‘‘ Shall we go down to 
father ?” 

His only answer was that he put his long white 
thin hand in hers, and they went down. 

Soon the colonel came down, less refreshed and 
renovated from his ablutions, and when Miss Lim- 
pett had placed Tonie at the table she gave him 
a kiss on his forehead and left them. 

Anthony certainly said ‘Thank you,” but seemed 
quite prepared for her leaving the room, and to 
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be much more intent upon the mutton chops and 
Bass’s ale on the table than on anything else. It 
was well Miss Limpett was strong in self-mastery, 
or rather that she had learned how to control that 
strong thing self, through the strength of One 
who is stronger than self. 

Then was the time when Miss Limpett went to 
her own room—the attic, cold, empty, and 
shabby—and cried. Just a few hot, scalding tears 
only, that was all. She was an hour in her room, 
but she did not spend her time in self-pity, or in 
nursing her sorrow, or she would not have left it 
when she heard the colonel come out from din- 
ner with as calm and peaceful and beautiful a face 
as she did. 

He had his hat on, and was going out. 

“Shall I take care of— What is his name?” 
she asked, smiling, as she came down to meet 
him. 

““Tonie he’s been called. I don’t like it, but it 
can’t be helped now!” 

“Would you like him to stay with me? Tonie, 
will you stay with me ?” she asked. 

“‘ He doesn’t talk,” said the colonel, curtly. “I 
believe he could; there is no deformity and no 
deficiency, but he doesn’t talk. Yes, he’s better 
with you. Have my things taken to my room, 
please; and is there any one who can unpack them ? 
I should like some sort of dinner about six. I 
am not particular, but the boy had better be with 
you and be taken care of. Go to bed early, and 
all that sort of thing. He wants a woman's care 
sadly ; he’s been tossed about ever since he was 
born, poor lad, and has had no chance. I'll be in 
by six.” 

“He does not talk!” That then was the his- 
tory of that mute appealing look. That then was 
the cause of the strangely touching expression in 
the child’s face. When the door had closed, Miss 
Limpett sat down and took him on her knee and 
gave him one long tender kiss, and pressed him 
to her gentle, loving heart. The boy seemed to 
understand it, and lay quite still there. Then, 
after a minute, he took her hand and kissed it 
many times. 

Only for a few minutes did she remain thus. 
She got up, put on her brightest smile, and led 
the little lad away, put on his hat, gave him a 
ball, an old wheelbarrow, and a little garden rake, 
and took him into her tiny garden. It was quite 
true he did not talk, but he seemed somehow to 
take in all she said, and soon by her instructions 
set to work to weed the beds. 

The eagerness and intenseness of his look 
assured her he did not lack intelligence, but that 
he had been neglected, mismanaged, and un- 
developed. 

Having set him to work, she called Lyddie, 
and said, 

“Master Tonie wants to weed the beds. Go 
out and look at him sometimes, and speak a word 
to him through our pantry window. Tonie,” she 
said, ‘‘ this is Lyddie; she is good.” 

Tonie looked straight into Lyddie’s face with a 
searching look, a look which some might well 
have flinched from, and then nodded his head 
and went on with his work. 





Then good patient Miss Limpett went upstairs 
and unpacked the boxes. And what a turn-out it 
was! Much good raiment intermingled with 
rubbish. All together tumbled in nohow. 
Twenty things where one would have served, but 
all tossed in, crumpled, spoiled, ruined. Patiently, 
however, did this good soul sort and separate 
and straighten and arrange till, when four hours 
had passed, some degree of order had been 
brought about. 

Meanwhile Tonie had had an abundant meal of 
bread-and-milk and bread-and-butter and had 
gone out again into the garden. The colonel 
came in at six, and having eaten a good dinner 
of roast mutton and gooseberry tart with cream, 
took his pipe out into the garden, and sat watch- 
ing Tonie digging. 

“‘Tonie had better come to bed now,” said 
Miss Limpett, having seen that a delicious bath 
was prepared, and every refinement of cleanliness 
was in his room. “} 

His father only whiffed from his pipe. 

Tonie went on digging. ‘‘ Tonie, go along, do 
you hear?” said the father, with another whiff. 
But Tonie still dug. 

Miss Limpett then went up close to him and 
took his hand, and he dropped his tools and went 
with her like a lamb. 

Lyddie waited to bathe and tend him, but Miss 
Limpett sent her away. ‘I had rather stay with 
him, Lyddie. Go, thank you. I like caring for 
the child.” 

So it came about that Miss Limpett did every- 
thing for little Tonie. And her reward was that 
the child loved her with an intensity almost ex 
cessive. He was restless and cross when she was out 
of sight, and never happy but when close to her 
side. It was true he did not talk, but he made 
many sounds, evidently caught from native ser- 
vants, and manifested much intelligence. There 
was a torpor about him at times which seemed 
almost unnatural, and which led Miss Limpett to 
believe that the child’s intellect had been dwarfed 
by the administration of opium by native servants. 

The colonel lived an animal sort of life, sleep- 
ing, eating and drinking much, and only taking 
sufficient exercise to prevent them from being 
actually injurious. He talked little, seldom spoke 
of the past, and seemed content to go on in this 
way. He seemed also to see nothing strange in 
paying weekly for his lodgings to the lady who 
had been his friend and more than his friend 
in bygone days. 

‘Well, it is better perhaps that it should be 
so,” said poor Miss Limpett, as she chinked some 
gold into alittle wooden box she had set aside as 
“savings for Sam.” ‘‘It makes my path easier, 
though it smears out with a rough finger some 
delicate and tender memories. At all events, I 
shall not live for nothing if poor little Tonie grows 
to be a man and develops ordinary capacities.” 

That day he had called her “ missis,” and a 
few days ago he had delighted Lyddie by calling 
her ‘‘ Sphinx.” He meant “pinks,” for he was 
very fond of a big root of pinks she had given 
him, and took great pains to say the name, and 
so associated it with her. 
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Every day he said new -words—disjointedly, it 
was. true, but still. this evidenced no incapacity 
for. speaking and no. deafness. Nevertheless, 
what struck strangers when they saw him was that 
he was a silent child. Sweet, gentle, pretty, but 
silent. 

I think speech is not a necessary passport to 
the heart, or the little silent babe would not win 
so safe a place in not only its mother’s but into 
the heart of every true woman. Moreover, some 
of the most silent people I have known have said 
much to me, and made me feel that speech is not 
indispensable to our knowledge of one another. 

So it was that dear Miss Limpett learnt to love 
this child with all the intensity of her warm and 
tender heart. She was never seen without him. 
He went with her for her marketings, sat with 
her at her work, helped her to garden, went long 
rambles about the country in the afternoon, and 
had a little bed in her room at night. And as to 
Lyddie, she gave all that was left of her heart to 
him, having already given most of it to Miss 
Limpett. Indeed, she. now associated them to- 
gether, and what she did for Master Tonie she 
did for Miss Limpett. 


CHAPTER VII.—TONIE ! 


A YEAR passed by. The colonel seemed happy 
and satisfied, for Lyddie cooked him savoury little 
dinners and attended to his appetite, and Miss 
Limpett adopted Tonie altogether. The father 
watched him at play, and said ‘Good morning” 
and ‘Good night” to him, but little more. Once 
or twice he said to Miss Limpett in an off-hand 
way, as if he wished her to take as little to herself 
personally as possible, 

“That child gets on! He’s quite a different 
boy since he came here! I shouldn’t wonder if 
we made a man of him after all.” 

A year passed by, and by dint of care and 
pinching (of herself, of no one else, you may be 
sure, but by pinching and care and courage and 
determination), the fifty pounds had been made 
up. She took them to the bank at a neighbouring 
town, and had the necessary order to send them 
to New Zealand. She was very much excited that 
day, and even ran a race with Tonie all along the 
churchyard walk, much to the surprise of Lyddie, 
who was looking on from the kitchen window. 
Then how she waited, starting at every knock, when 
once the necessary months had elapsed for Sam’s 
return to be possible. I believe she expected to 
see Sam walk in a boy as she had last seen him. 
So siow are we to learn the hard lessons concern- 
ing time ! 

But instead of Sam another letter came from 
him, thanking his sister for her kind help, but 
saying that that had been all swallowed up in pay- 
ing off old debts, and that now £70 more would 
be needful to get him home: So the little box 
was brought into use again, and Miss Limpett 
began to pinch and save again for Sam ! 

This was one of, those deadly thrusts which 
disappointment deals, and which surely take away 
much of our vitality. Miss Limpett looked older 








from the day when. she received Sam’s letter. 
There was less spring in her step; less resistance to 
the on-stepping march of years, less of hope in 
her heart! ; 

She had much comfort, though, in the dear little 
child who clung to her. He began to talk, said 
many disjointed sentences, seemed to understand 
pictures, and manifested much intelligence gene- 
rally. All her heart was given to him, and those 
who saw the neglected, ill-dressed child arrive 
would scarcely have recognised Tonie now. His 
bright and soft and silken hair was so exquisitely 
kept, there was such a glow of health in his cheek, 
and his pretty coats were always dainty and fresh. 

But it so happened that that summer a fever 
visited Millbrook. It was not very severe, but it 
took the form of low fever, and was supposed to 
be consequent upon some floods which had oc- 
curred in the spring. Miss Limpett was just 
planning how she could take Tonie away to a 
bracing seaside place, when he sickened and fell 
ill. He was not very ill, but still, when the fever 
had left him, Miss Limpett, who had nursed him 
night and day, suggested to his father that he had 
better go away for a change, and proposed to carry 
out the plan she had had in her mind before of 
taking him to the sea. 

‘‘ Nonsense,” said the old soldier; ‘‘ you cosset 
the child too much. He’s all right. If he goes 
anywhere he had better go with me. I’ve pro- 
mised to pay a visit to my uncle, Sir John Meade, 
at Longwater. That will do him good. Get him 
smart, and he shall go with me next week.” 

How Miss Limpet and Lyddie worked that 
week, making dainty little white-and-blue and 
blue-and-white suits for their pretty boy. He sat 
by them often, looking up into their faces in a 
plaintive way, and bringing them bunches of 
flowers from his garden. He was fond, too, of 
taking Miss Limpett’s hand and kissing it. 

And then how carefully those good women 
packed his little kit! thinking of every little fancy 
and every little need with all the kindliness of 
their true, womanlike hearts. 

And he went, unwillingly though, from the two 
women who had been his best friends, and sing- 
ing out in his plaintive voice, ‘‘Soon come back, 
new mother!” 

The house was very dreary and empty when 
they were gone, and Lyddie said to the char- 
woman, 

“I suppose this is how we have to learn wis- 
dom. I hated the thought of these lodgers 
cor 1g, and now it would break my heart if they 
wen away—leastways Master Tonie!” 

I. ey had been gone a fortnight when one 
morning a telegram came. Tliss Limpett was 
picking currants in her little garden, and Lyddie 
was having what she delighted in—‘“ a turn-out.” 

Telegrams seldom came to Crab Cottage, so 
that Miss Limpett trembled as she opened it, and 
Lyddie pinched up her apron into plaits as she 
waited to hear if there was any answer. ‘This was 
all : 

“* Tonie is ill—come directly.” 

The only answer she sent was—‘“ By the next 
train—four o’clock.” 
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“You must come too, Lyddie,” said Miss Lim- 
pett, quietly. ‘The child likes you, and I shall 
feel so lonely in that big strange house.” 

They did not talk, those two women, as they 
prepared hurriedly to go. Their hearts were too 
full, for somehow there was a dirge in the sound 
of the message which, though they would not 
have expressed or acknowledged it, they felt. 
They locked up Crab Cottage, and hid the key 
among the vine-leaves, and went third-class. Oh, 
yes, that would put say seven shillings into ‘‘Sam’s 
saving-box.” But there were no more noble 
spirits cushioned in the first-class carriages that 
day ! 

And they arrived at Longwater Station, but there 
was no carriage to meet them; so these two 
saintly women had to tramp through muddy lanes 
and in the rain, which was now falling, two miles 
to the big house. 

There they were kept waiting in the hall, much 
as if they had no business to be there, and at last 
were shown up a back staircase and led to the 
sick child’s room, without any care or consider- 
ation for their comfort. 

That was soon forgotten, however, by both 
when once with Tonie. Miss Limpett flung away 
her wet cloak and outer clothing and knelt by the 
sick child, and held his hand and bathed his head, 
and soothed him at once. 

His sweet face brightened at the sight of them, 
and for a day or two it was hoped that he would 
rally. But he fell back again, and at the end of 
six anxious, terrible, and sleepless days and nights, 
little Tonie went to his rest. He fell asleep hold- 
ing Lyddie’s and Miss Limpett’s hands, for his 
father was not present. 

His last words were two disjointed sentences 
he had learned from Miss Limpett—‘‘ Good God 


loves Tonie, Tonie very happy.” 
% 


* * * * 


These two poor women left the big house as 
soon as they could. Their great work of mercy 
and of love had scarcely been recognised. They 
had been treated with formality and coldness, as 
if they were hired nurses, and even Colonel Meade 
seemed to hold aloof from them. So when their 
darling had been laid in his lonely bed, they went 
away. 

How cold and sad their hearts were as they 
groped for the key among the vine leaves that 
day on their return! 


CHAPTER VIII.—MISS LIMPETT’S LAST DUTY. 


TRovusLE had strengthened Lyddie’s mind, as it 
does minds of any power at all. She was a great 
comfort to her mistress during the next few 
months, which were very trying ones. For Colonel 
Meade kept them in the dark as to his intentions, 
and only communicated with them when. he 
wanted anything. He would peremptorily send 
for such or such a thing to be sent to him, and 
not acknowledge it when it was sent. Still, all 
his boxes and goods remained at Crab Cottage, 
and Miss Limpett concluded he meant to return. 
Once or twice in her letters she meekly asked 





when he was coming, but he ignored her questions 
in his curt replies. He treated this good woman, 
to whom he owed so much, as though all she had 
done for him was a right, not a loving and self- 
devoted gift. 

Meanwhile Miss Limpett was beset with many 
difficulties. She still gave up her comforts and 
her rooms, and lived as it were in a corner of her 
little house, that all might be ready when “the 
colonel” should return. Money matters, too, 
were hard for her to arrange. Her lodger had 
gone away without paying her, and those last 
few weeks when Tonie had been ill had been 
very expensive. For she had grudged nothing 
for her darling little invalid, but had spent every 
available penny on comforts and luxuries for him. 
So the pinching was truly terrible during those 
four months from the time of Tonie’s death in 
August till Christmas, and once poor Miss Lim- 
pett, with tears in her eyes, had to take a gold 
piece out of ‘‘Sam’s saving-box,” and never a 
one did she put in! 

It was Christmas, and Miss Limpett and Lyddie 
had just come back from the cheerful, blessed 
Christmas church service. The church had been 
gay with holly berries, and the good women had 
tried to put away their sorrow and taste of the 
joy of the season. A tiny plum-pudding was 
boiling, and a wee joint of beef was at the fire, 
when once more that messenger of weal or woe 
came to the door—‘“‘ the telegraph-boy.” 

A shudder passed over the now old lady as 
Lyddie brought the yellow envelope in on her 
tray. It was another message from Longwater, 
and was simply, ‘“‘ Miss Limpett is wanted directly ; 
the colonel is ill, and asks for her.” 

The two brave women said very little ; the little 
Christmas dinner was scarcely touched, and in 
two hours from the time of the arrival of the 
message they once more locked the door of Crab 
Cottage, and went away, hiding the key. Not 
this time among vine-leaves,-for they had faded 
with little Tonie, but in a hole in the wall behind 
the scraper. 

This time a carriage did meet them, and they 
were told that Colonel Meade had had some kind 
of seizure, that he had been unconscious for some 
time, and that when he spoke he asked for Miss 
Limpett. 

Tl.ey found him sadly changed, and they 
watched and nursed him for some days. At the 
end of that time, as he neither grew worse nor 
better, Miss Limpett asked if he might be moved, 
and the doctors were of opinion that it could do 
him no harm. They were told also he might live 
for years in the state he then was, and that he was 
not likely to be better. He knew them, and once 
or twice asked to “‘go home.” So Miss Limpett 
and Lyddie set out with him in an invalid’s car- 
riage, and by slow stages they reached Millbrook. 
The owners of Longwater—the sick man’s cousins 
—seemed to think that “this was a very good 
arrangement.” ‘They were not people who cared 
to take upon themselves other people’s burdens, 
and it was well for them Miss Limpett was of a 
different sort. 

Then began Miss Limpett’s last work. The 
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old man was her charge—a fretful, dissatisfied in- 
valid, querulous and exacting, and quite devoid of 
any feeling of gratitude. It is now ten years since 
Tonie died; but if you went to Millbrook you 
might see a gentle-mannered, sweet-faced old 
lady walking by an invalid’s chair; and if you 
passed Crab Cottage you might see the same old 
lady waiting kindly and patiently on the fretful old 
man, fanning the flies from his face, reading a 
little to him, moving his seat from place to place, 
or bringing him first one thing and then another 
as he wanted them. And as to Sam—poor Sam! 
—the box got filled again, and seventy pounds 








was sent out, but no Sam came, and to this day 
Miss Limpett looks for him. 

Lyddie is still with her, and but for her her 
strength must have failed, for it is no light charge, 
the nursing of that sick man. 

Yet be assured that Miss Limpett thinks her- 
self no martyr. Her heart is just set on her 
work, and she does it as well as she can, and 
does not look round for pity or for approval ; 
and truly all who see her know, from “a glint 
in her ’een, she’s caught the licht o’ heaven;” 
and from ‘‘a tone in her voice, she’s learnt its 
melodies.” 
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MODERN RACING CUTTER, 1884. 


HE word yacht appears to be of Dutch origin, 
and there is little doubt but that the Dutch 
were the first to use and bring to any degree 

of perfection (for that day) the class of vessel first 
known by that name,—a small fast vessel with 
only one deck, carrying from eight to twelve guns 





and thirty or more men. Yachts at that time 
were generally fitted up for carrying state pas- 
sengers if occasion arose, and were profusely orna- 
mented within and without; they would perhaps 
better answer to the modern “despatch boat.” In 
the reign of good Queen Bess, Anno Domini 1588, 
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A CUTTER OF 1787. 


the Isle of Wight owned twenty-nine yachts under 
eighty tons, which were employed in her Majesty’s 
service. In the same year there is also men- 
tion of a yacht called the Rat of Wight, also of 
eighty tons and sixty mariners. In the list at the 
time of the Revolution we find recorded a yacht 
called the Isle of Wight, which was then lying 
at Deptford, and which was built at Portsmouth in 
1673 by Daniel Furzer. Her dimensions were, 
length thirty-one feet, breadth twelve feet six 
inches, depth six feet, measurement twenty-five 
tons. She carried five men and four guns. There 
probably is some inaccuracy as to her crew, com- 
paring it with the others, and it was very likely her 
harbour crew, as five men could not well work a 
craft of twenty-five tons and her four guns as well. 
In 1609 the celebrated Hendich Hudson explored 
the river now named after him in a “ yacht” of 
eighty tons; and in 1616 a Captain Cornelius Hen- 
drickson, of Holland, in a small “yacht” called 
the Onrust, the Restless, explored the coast 
about New York. The present Dutch schuyt has 
not much altered from the type of these old world 
craft, and with her bluff bows, lee boards, and 
peculiar gaff looks more appropriate to the six- 
teenth century than the nineteenth. 

Sailing matches of some sort appear to have 
been common in the Thames about the reign of 
Charles 11, the king himself taking much interest 
in sailing his own yacht. John Evelyn, in his 
Diary mentions that on the 1st October, 1661, he 
sailed with his majesty in one of his yachts (or 
pleasure boats), ‘‘ vessels not known amongst us 
until the Dutch East India Company presented that 
curious piece to the king, being very excellent 
sailing vessels. It was on a match between this 
and his other new boat, built frigate-like, and one 
of the Duke of York’s, the wager £100, and the 
trace from Greenwich to Gravesend and back, the 
king lost it going down, the wind being contrary, 
but saved stakes in returning.” Other craft built 








by the king are also mentioned. The details are 
so meagre that it is mere conjecture attempting 
to describe them. 

The earliest record we have of anything in the 
form of a yacht club relates to the Cork Water 
Club, now the Royal Cork. This club was 
formed about the year 1720, and possessed a 
small island in the harbour for their headquarters 
The chief officer of the club enjoyed the proud 
distinction of ‘‘ admiral,” which has descended 
to the present day, all other yacht clubs being 
ruled by commodores. The flag of the Cork 
Water Club was a Union Jack with a harp in the 
centre. The Coronation Sailing Society was the 
earliest club on the Thames, and from it sprung 
the Royal Thames, by the seceding of some of 
the members of the old club. The early matches 
of both clubs were more often held up than down 
river, the bridges then being few and far between. 

The principal yacht club of England is the 
“Royal Yacht Squadron,” which was founded 
about the year 1815. The first commodore, Lord 
Yarborough, owned a magnificent ship-yacht, 
the Falcon; later on in life he sold the Falcon, 
and built the Kestrel, in which vessel he put 
to sea in his last illness, and died on board. 
The vessels of the Royal Yacht Squadron have 
the sole privilege of flying the white ensign. It 
will be recollected that a large steam yacht 
belonging to the Royal Yacht Squadron was 
recently stopped at the Dardanelles, and the 
Turks were within their right in doing so, as they 
concluded from her flying the white ensign that 
she was an English man-of-war. The “Squadron” 
has always had amongst its magnificent fleet most 
of the finest and largest vachts afloat, and it is 
the most exclusive and conservative of the English 
yacht clubs, the members chiefly belonging to the 
aristocracy and old county families, while the 
Prince of Wales is commodore. 

The yachts of the early part of the century were 
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generally armed and constructed man-o’-war style. 
In the unsettled times of the latter part of the last 
century it was probably necessary for even pleasure 
vessels crusing in the Channel to have the means 
of self-protection against the French cruisers and 
privateers, which were plentiful enough in the 
narrow seas; but this habit of carrying guns was 
continued long after the necessity had past, 
from the fact that a little of the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war without its dangers lent addi- 
tional attraction in the minds of many yacht owners 
to their vessels ; and it was not until the improve- 
ment in yachts took place, and racing was found 
incompatible with carrying guns, that the use of 
them was discontinued. Even now some of the 
large yachts are armed. The late Lord Londes- 
borough’s fine steam yacht had a powerful battery 
constructed for her, though I doubt if ever it was 
put on board; and the magnificent Wanderer, 
Mr. Lambert’s 700-ton steam corvette, was armed 
previous to her cruise round the world. 

We may 
laugh at the 
early yachts- 
men and their 
guns, but 
some of them 
were fine fel- 
lows; for in- 
stance, Rajah 
Sir James 
Brooke, who, 
in the Royal- 
ist, went out 
to Borneo; he 
used his guns 
to some pur- 
pose in ex- 
tinguishing a 
piracy in those “Se 
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seas. Borneo was also the scene of the death of 
another enterprising British yachtsman, the Hon. 
Erskine Murray, who sailed in 1843 from Port 
Phillip for the territory of the Sultan of Borneo, in 
order to open up friendly relations with that 
potentate. Having proceeded up the river to the 
town, he was suddenly and without notice fired 
upon by the forts which lined the banks of the 
river; and at the same time a large fleet of Malay 


proas, under sail and propelled by sweeps, most of 


them carrying guns, and full of men, came rapidly 
down upon him. With great difficulty the yacht 
was extricated from this perilous position, and 
though she had to sustain a running fight with the- 
enemy for two days, Mr. Murray and his crew, by 
their untiring and gallant exertions, kept the 
Malays at bay until the open sea was in sight. It 
was at this moment that the gallant Murray was. 
struck dead by a cannon-shot while in the act 
of loading a gun. 

Mr. Sheddon, too, was a fine example of an: 
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English yachtsman. He was the first to circum- 
navigate the globe (no light matter in those days, 
without the aid of steam or preserved provisions), 
and afterwards went to the Arctic Regions in his 
yacht in search of Sir John Franklin. But in 
these latter days the old spirit is still alive, and 
though in the present quiet times opportunities 
do not so often occur, the English yachtsman is 
always ready where duty calls or humanity beckons, 
or service can be rendered,—witness the late 
voyage of the yacht Eira to the Arctic Regions. 
As to seamanship, with men like Sir Thomas 
Brassey, the yachting navy of England is not on 
the decline ; while, as an example of adventurous 
spirit, we may allude to the recent voyage of 
the small yacht Falcon, with almost an amateur 
crew, to Australia and the River Plate. 

Dublin Bay was the scene of a great deal of 
yacht racing. about the year 1828 during the 
lieutenancy of the celebrated Marquis of Angelsea, 
who was an enthusiastic yachtsman. In an old 
print of the time the marquis is depicted in his 
yacht, the celebrated Pearl, watching the race, 
Near by is a diminutive craft, the Royal Gift. This 
curious little vessel originated as follows. A poor 
cripple named O’Brien, about the year 1820, built 
a little boat in which he used to sail about the 
Liffy and support himself, as the saying went, 
‘partly by fishing and wholly by begging.” When 
George Iv was taking his departure from Ireland 
at Kingstown Pier in the year 1821, O’Brien and 
his vessel attracted his attention, and finding her 
leaky and unfit for service, he ordered another of 
the same size to be built at Portsmouth Dockyard 
and fully equipped for presentation to the cripple, 
who named herthe Royal Gift. In this tiny vessel 
O’Brien spent many summers afloat in various ports 
in the Channel, while in winter he sat in her all 
day on the quays of Dublin soliciting alms. He 
was always called Commodore O’Brien. After his 
death the Royal Gift was bought bya Dublin trades- 
man, who kept her moored in the Liffy, but being 
sunk in astorm she was so damaged as to be worth- 
less; her spars were preserved as curiosities. 

The yachts of the latter part of 1700 down to 
the end of the war in 1815 were powerful vessels 
of great beam, very bluff forward and fine aft 
(‘ cod’s head. and mackerel tail”), with a great, 
deal of useless weight and lumber in the form 
of heavy bulwarks and deck fittings, every- 
thing about them being of the most solid and 
ponderous style. They were, in fact, a sort of 
private copy of the revenue cutter of the time, 
with complete armament and powerful crew. 
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During the peace, matches between the yachts | 
became more frequent, and the need of faster | 


boats apparent. 

The ordinary craft of the period carried a great 
press of sail, owing to the excessive beam, and 
plunged along swaggering, making a great deal 
of fuss and noise, but doing little real good. From 
the amount of sail carried she smashed into the 
sea, her bluff bow driving the spray over her like 
a shower-bath. The form of the hull being un- 
suited for speed, all the canvas carried only 
resulted in making the craft wet and uncom- 
fortable. But although this was the /yfe of the 


craft of the day, there were many exceptions ; for 
in yacht-building, as in other things, there have 
been at all times men who were in advance of the 
age, with a perception of scientific laws that 
were not generally accepted and used until amuch 
later period. 

The necessity of speed in smuggling vessels 
produced a class of men who made it their busi- 
ness to build craft able to evade the revenue 
cruisers ; and though the latter would now be con- 
sidered very slow indeed, still at that time they 
were the fastest vessels afloat, with the exception 
of the smugglers. Most of the fastest yachts 
were produced by builders of smuggling vessels. 
The following anecdote, which is to the point, 
will show the licence of the times. A certain 
noble lord, wishing to compete with some of his 
friends in a yacht race, and his own vessel being 
unsuitable, decided to build one for the occasion, 
but, unfortunately, the man he most believed in 
for the purpose was in prison on a charge of 
evading the revenue laws. Undaunted by this, 
the nobleman in question used his influence, 
which was considerable, and the smuggler was 
released on the condition that he should build his 
liberator a yacht able to beat anything of her size 
afloat. Such was the origin of one of the most 
successful racers of the day. 

It was in 1851 that the celebrated Yankee 
schooner America arrived in these waters, and 
great was the excitement she created, being so 
utterly different to the English yachts in her build 
and appointments. ‘‘If she is right,” said an 
acute yachtsman of the day, ‘ we are all wrong ;” 
and events proved that we—7z.e., the English 
yacht-builders and owners—were wrong, for the 
America beat everything that was opposed to her. 
The Titania, a schooner-yacht built on Mr. Scott 
Russell’s wave-line principle, had a private match 
with her, and down the wind held her own, but 
when sheets were hauled in, for the beat to wind- 
ward, the America was there and the Titania 
nowhere. The most exciting event of the time 
was, however, the winning by the America of the 
Challenge Cup of the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
which she took with her across the Atlantic. It 
was this trophy which Mr. Ashbury tried to regain 
in 1870 and 1871, with the Cambria and Livonia. 
The America, after showing us the way over 
here, was bought by Lord de Blacquire, and was 
beaten by the Mosquito. She has since returned 
to American waters. The yacht-owners of the 
time were not slow in taking the hint offered by 
this famous schooner, and most of the yachts of 
the day were altered and given, if possible, the 
America bow. 

The most celebrated English vessels, before the 
advent of the America, were the Arrow and the 
Alarm. These yachts were built by a gentleman 
amateur, Mr. Weld, of Lulworth Castle. Both 
the Arrow and the Alarm were existing as racing 
vessels many years after their first début, although 
perhaps not in exactly the same trim or rig. They 
were originally cutters. The Arrow was built at 
Pylewell, near Leamington, in the year 1825, on 
Mr. Weld’s lines. She was originally only eighty- 
five tons, and rigged as a yawl, but the next year 
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was converted into a cutter. In her first year she 
won the Plymouth Town Cup—then a much- 
prized trophy—and the same year sailed a private 
match at Cowes, when she was beaten by the 
famous Pearl, the property of the Marquis of 
Anglesea, on time. While the property of Mr. 
Weld she sailed many other matches, in which she 
was generally successful, being, however, beaten 
twice by the Mosquito. In 1828 she was sold to 
Mr. Ackers, and then became the property of Lord 
Godolphin. She lay in the mud in the Itchen 
river for several years, but in 1846 she was bought 
by T. Chamberlayne, Esq., and was by him re- 
fitted and altered. In 1848 she made her first 
appearance in the Thames, and was badly beaten 
by the Mosquito. In 1850 she took the Queen’s 
Cup at Cowes, and also the Open Cup in the 
spring of 1852. The Arrow was hauled up and 
completely altered to modern ideas, and her 
measurement increased to 102 tons. On the 
22nd of July, in the race for the Queen’s Cup at 
Ryde, she sailed a splendid race with her rival 
the Mosquito and the America, then owned by 
Lord de Blacquire, and won the cup by only one 
second from the Mosquito, the America being 
a minute and a half astern of her. The next 
month she had an easy victory for the Queen’s 
Cup at Cowes, of which she then had three, with 
three more given by the late Prince Consort, and 
two by the Prince of Wales, and her subsequent 
racing career was a series of triumphs. In 1860 
she was again altered, and her racing measure- 
ment reduced to ninety-four tons. She is still in 
existence, and, as a racer—which is most remark- 
able, considering the great improvement made in 
yachts since her time—she is now rated at 117 
tons. Her racing flag is blue, with an arrow. 
She has had so many alterations and improve- 
ments that, like the Irishman’s knife, it is doubt- 
ful if much of the old Arrow is left. 

The other of the famous pair, the Alarm, was 
built by Mr. Weld in 1828. Her lines, it is 
said, were partly taken from a smuggler captured 
by a Government cruiser. The Alarm was first 
designed as a 193-ton cutter. She was launched 
in 1830, and at once showed the skill of her de- 
signer by winning at Cowes the cup presented to 
the Royal Yacht Squadron by George Iv, be- 
sides the Ladies’ Challenge Cup. This feat she re- 
peated in 1831; and she won in 1832 athird Royal 
Cup, and would have added a fourth the next 
year, but for some reason she was disqualified, 
and, though coming in first, the cup went to the 
Albatross. Mr. Weld admired the lines of 
the America so much that he determined to 
give the Alarm a longer bow, and to do so 
almost rebuilt her. On her completion she 
rated as 248 tons. She was then rigged as a 
schooner, and was masted and sparred similarly 
to the America, but it was afterwards found that 
she was able to carry much more canvas, and a 
new fit-out on an increased scale was given to 
her. With this improvement she soon showed 
her superiority, and in 1854, with Jack Nicholls, 
the celebrated skipper of the Mosquito on board 
(that vessel being sold to Sweden), she was almost 
unrivalled for speed. 





In the early racing contests the yachts were 
trimmed by means of shifting ballast—z.e., loose 
ballast which can be shifted up to windward, thus 
doubling its efficacy. This system was most 
pernicious, and gave rise to many accidents, as 
may be easily imagined when one considers that 
in a racing yacht of the time most of the crew 
were employed below shifting over the ballast, 
which if not promptly tended would be insuffi- 
cient to support the enormous press of canvas 
carried. Across the cabin was a beam, on which 
the bags (filled with shot, rivet-heads, or punch- 
ings) were lifted, and then slid across to the 
windward side. When a jibe took place the yacht 
was flung bodily over, the sea breaking all over 
her, and unless the ballast was speedily shifted she 
would probably fill and go down. 

Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, who was extremely 
fond of sea-fishing, had some remarkable craft 
built to his order, the last and most remarkable of 
them being the New Moon lugger. She was the 
largest yacht of the kind ever constructed, and on 
several occasions showed wonderful speed off 
the wind, on one occasion beating the steam- 
packet. She measured 209 tons, and when 
launched she had a raised forecastle and quarter- 
deck to within fifteen inches of the gunwale, and 
the maindeck was sunk to four feet. Round the 
bulwarks were benches eighteen inches high and 
two feet wide, with top gratings, and fitted 
with air-boxes, and in the deck were delivery- 
valves—in fact, she was fitted in every respect 
like a lifeboat. In 1862 her maindeck was raised 
to within eighteen inches of the gunwale, the 
benches and valves removed, and excellent cabin 
accommodation given. She was, however, boxed 
up and caulked airtight fore and aft about twenty 
feet from stem to stern. She carried seventy-five 
tons of iron ballast laid with cork between the 
pieces to give it life. She was not painted, but 
bright varnished, and was 135 feet long by 18 
feet beam, and was considered the finest sea- 
boat of her tonnage afloat. Though not built for 
racing, she gave a very good account of herself, 
winning the schooner prize at Harwich in 1866. 

The Mosquito, to which we have alluded as 
beating the Arrow, was a wonderful craft in her 
day, and swept the coast of prizes. She was 
built of iron, on the Thames, in 1848, by Ditch- 
burn and Mare, for one of the partners, from the 
lines of their foreman. Her length was sixty- 
eight feet, beam fifteen feet four inches, rake of 
stem-post twelve feet. She measured fifty tons, 
afterwards increased to fifty-nine tons. In her 
first year she won the Strangers’ Cup from five of 
the fastest clippers of the day, and being after- 
wards purchased by Lord Londesborough (who 
put Jack Nicholls at the helm), she carried the 
blue and red Maltese cross up and down the coast 
in triumph, always to be found wherever a prize 
was to be contended for, and generally carrying it 
off. 

In 1867 the great ocean race took place between 
the three American schooners, Henrietta, Fleet- 
wing, and Vesta. This was the first Atlantic 
yacht race, and was won by Mr. Bennett’s boat, 
the Henrietta. In 1866 the American sloop 
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Alice, of only twenty-seven tons, came across to 
Cowes in nineteen days eight hours twenty 
minutes to the Needles. She challenged any 
vessel of her length to a match, and no one 
accepting the challenge, her owner left her during 
the winter, hoping to come back and find some 
one torace him. In 1868 the schooner Sappho 
came over, and chalienged the Cambria, owned 
by Mr. Ashbury. A race took place round 
the island, when the Sappho was badly beaten. 
She was, however, afterwards altered, and beat 
the Cambria two out of three matches, gaining a 
third by the Cambria refusing to start, proving 
herself an exceedingly fast vessel and a splendid 
sea-boat. Soon after the Dauntless arrived in 
England from America. 

In 1870 Mr. Ashbury, owner of the celebrated 
English racing schooner Cambria, took her across 
the Herring Pond to try and bring back the cup 
taken by the America. A race across was arranged 
between the Dauntless and Cambria, and after 
one of the most exciting matches on record the 
Cambria won by about two hours only, the 
Cambria taking the more northerly course, and 
going so far as fifty-five degrees, while the Daunt- 
less stood to forty degrees. The weather was at 
times stormy, but they had to close reef only once 
during the passage. ‘lhe excitement on their 
arrival in New York was tremendous, the English 
schooner and crew receiving quite an ovation. 

The first of the series of races for the Cup of 
1851 took place 9th January, 1870; the wind was 
light, and the Cambria came in eighth in a fleet 
of sixteen; the old America came in fourth in 
the race, which was won by Magic. Mr. Ashbury 
presented two cups, one for schooners and one for 
sloops. In the race the Magic won the schooner 
prize, Cambria being second. The Gracie won 
the prize for sloops. The Magic was only ninety- 
seven tons against the Cambria 227 tons, but in a 
light wind this might be an advantage. 

Mr. Ashbury tried again for the 1851 Cup in 
1871 with a new vessel built expressly for the pur- 
pose, the schooner Livonia. Before starting it 
was known he was going to almost certain defeat, 
as the Livonia had not turned out as fast as 
was expected, and had been badly beaten on 
this side. The New York Club decided to sail 
seven matches; the Livonia lost four out of 
five. No English yacht has since made any 
attempt to bring back the America’s cup, though 
our fleet of racing yachts at the present day is 
far more capable than ever before, as was 
shown by the recent victories of the Madge and 
Maggie in America. These small cutters, only ten 
and fifteen tons, made an example of the broad 
American sloops, beating them easily to wind- 
ward and in a lop of asea. Americans have ever 
since been divided into two camps, one extolling 
the manifold good points of the deep cutter, and 
the other sticking to their guns in defence of their 
own shallow type of boat; but from the number of 
American yachts that have since been built from 
English designs and after English cutter types it 
is evident that Brother Jonathan believes in the 
English cutter. It is the national rig, and it 
would be exceedingly interesting to see a race 





between one of our magnificent ninety or hundred- 
ton cutters and the New York fleet, as the 
schooner has always been the American rig. In 
talking of cutters we must not forget the cele- 
brated Vanguard, sixty tons, the winner of a vast 
number of prizes. 

Of modern racing schooners there is one that 
heads the list, the flying Miranda, the fastest two- 
sticker ever designed. She is not at all like the old 
idea of what a schooner should be, for the old boats 
raked their masts so much, and carried their main- 
mast so far aft, that in some cases a plumb-line 
from the mainmast head would touch the taffrail. 
But the Miranda has been called a two-masted cut- 
ter, and greatly grumbled at by schoonermen. She 
carries her mainmast nearly midships, and a main- 
boom as long as acutter’s, spreading an enormous 
area of canvas in her mainsail. A complete record 
of even the more famous boats is, however, impos- 
sible in our space. 

Among the yawls we should mention the Julla- 
nar, designed by an amateur, Mr. Benthall, which, 
while racing, is able to hold her own with all 
comers. The Florinda was often opposed to her, 
and though her equal in ordinary breezes, when it 
blew hard the Jullanar had the advantage. The 
Lorna is perhaps about the fastest yawl now afloat, 
and has shown a rare speed at times. 

In 1866 one of the most extraordinary steam 
yachts ever built was launched in the Thames, the 
Ross Winans cigar boat. She was 256 feet long, 
amidships 16 feet diameter. On the upper and 
centre part of the hull was a platform 130 feet 
long by 10 feet 6 inches wide, upon which was laid 
the upper deck. She had two screws, one at each 
end, with eight blades twenty-two feet in diameter, 
fixed on a steel shaft revolving right through the 
vessel. As the points of the cigar were too fine to 
carry the screws, the screws were made to carry 
the points, about sixteen feet of the extreme point 
being carried on each end of the shafi, revolving 
with the screws. She was not, however, found to 
be a success. 

We have hitherto only considered the cele- 
brated racing vessels, but the yachting fleet of 
England has some very remarkable craft of 
other descriptions. The large yachts of the pre- 
sent day are nearly all fitted with steam power, 
and their number is yearly increasing. Amongst 
them are to be found the celebrated Sunbeam, 
565 tons; Czarina, 617 tons; Chazalie, 606 tons; 
Wanderer, 750 tons; Dobhran, 451 tons; North- 
umbria, 426 tons; Rover, 610 tons. Many 
others of similar dimensions exist, the new Merrie 
England being as fine a vessel as any of them. 
The Lancashire Witch, 490 tons, with Sir Thomas 
Hesketh on board, made the fastest passage 
on record from the Plate to South Africa, on 
the news of the war becoming known. The 
aggregate tonnage of the first seven above-men- 
tioned vessels is over 4,000 tons, representing an 
enormous amount of moneyin building, machinery, 
and internal fittings. The existence of such ves- 
sels owned by private individuals, and the magni- 
tude of the yacht navy of the United Kingdom, 
afford striking evidence of the resources and energy 
of Englishmen. 








OF LETTERS AND 


OTHING perhaps is more potent to call up 
crowds of vague images and dim memories 
than old letters. The faded familiar hand- 

writings, remains of seals, the paper sere and yel- 
low with age, that peculiar musty odour, the aroma 
of the years, time made palpable to one of the 
senses, one whiff of which will carry us back 
across a lifetime—all conspire to raise a throng 
of associations grave and gay, sad and sweet, a 
very kaleidoscope of feeling which is quite be- 
wildering. 

But out of this confused mass a picture gra- 
dually takes shape, objects define themselves, the 
outlines sharpen, and at last stand out clear and 
distinct even to the minutest detail. The scene is 
sorrowful or fair as you take it; to me it is both, 
not without the pathos which attaches to all end- 
ings, but fair with the beauty of completion—that 
completion which is but the stepping-stone toa 
fresh beginning. 

It is a winter’s evening, and the fire glows bright 
in the high old-fashioned grate, and blazes up the 
wide chimney ; the furniture is old-fashioned too, 
of the solid substantial order of one hundred years 
ago—an oblong mahogany table brightened bya 
crimson cloth, heavy mahogany chairs; and, drawn 
close to the fire, one of the wonderful armchairs of 
that period, vast and massive, its back soaring far 
above the requirements of the tallest head, and its 
capacious recesses capable of accommodating two 
or three such slender forms ag that of its present 
occupant. If she were leaning back she would be 
quite engulphed in it, but she is bending forward 
and gazing motionless into the fire—a picture of 
beautiful old age. The fine profile stands out 
against the ruddy light, and the warm colour of 
her face is not all firelight, for autumn roses still 
faintly bloom on her cheeks, and a summer smile 
is never long absent from her lips. Just now, 
however, the smile is absent, and a sweet solem- 
nity takes its place ag she ponders her evening’s 
task. Presently she moves, rings for candles, and 
rouses herself to carry out her intention. With 
slow step and form slightly bent she advances to 
that end of the room which is covered by book- 
shelves, enclosed in glass, wire-latticed doors. 
The middle division is filled with books, but the 
side doors have been lined with green to hide the 
contents of the shelves. It is one of these she 
unlocks, disclosing carefully arranged bundles, 
row upon row, of old papers and letters. 

In the busy years of life that key was turned but 
seldom—on special anniversaries, earthly and hea- 
venly birthdays ; but of late the air has been let in 
oftener on the ancient records, for, as their dear 
owner feels the weight of years and infirmity sepa- 
rating her from the active life of the present, she 
turns more frequently to the past. There she 
finds nearly a century’s hopes and fears, joys 
and sorrows, traced by vanished hands. Those 
packets, the most time-worn and discoloured, 
the faint delicate writing almost effaced, are her 





LETTER-WRITING. 


mother’s and sister’s, but though so faded and 
dim she can just make them out, and they have 
yet power to revive the brightness of her girl- 
hood. Then come tiny packets in round childish 
writing, laid there with sore heartaching long, 
long ago, when the little hands were still, left 
untouched for years for lack of courage to revive 
the pain, as well as numberless thick bundles of 
later date in the handwriting of men and women, 
for her husband and all the dear ones are gone 
before, and she is going to-night to do them a 
last service before she rejoins them. 

A paper is pasted inside the door, urgently 
begging that all the papers may be burnt unread 
in case of her death. But she has not been called 
away suddenly—time and opportunity are. still 
hers; she will put off no longer, lest the work fall 
into less tender hands. 

One by one, with feeble hands, she takes them 
out, each carefully tied and docketed, unfolds 
each carefully written sheet and glances over it, 
then gently drops it on the glowing coals. She 
does not mean to read them now, but some can- 
not be yielded up without a last perusal, and so 
keen is the old pain that the slow tears of age 
gather and drop upon the page; but soon a 
peaceful smile beams out, as she watches them 
curl and blacken in the flame, and remembers 
how near is the reunion, when she will need the 
dear mementoes no more. 

Is not a reverent cremation such as this what 
we would desire for any remnants of ourselves, in 
black and white, that we may leave scattered 
about in the world, and yet how small is the hope 
that it will be accorded us ? 

If we are very insignificant and solitary we may 
hope as some compensation for these disadvan- 
tages that our productions find their way straight 
to the waste-paper basket, and are not accumu- 
lating in any one’s possession; but this is not the 
fate of many, certainly not of those who have 
many near relations, or have made any mark in 
life. 

A very mistaken notion prevails of what is 
reverent in this matter. People have a feeling 
that it is wanting in respect to the dead to burn 
their letters, and that it is more honourable to let 
them cumber the space wanted for daily use, get 
coated with dust, and whenever they meet the eye 
excite a hearty wish that they were at Jericho. 

Sometimes on the death of the head of a family 
a whole mass of these old-world writings come to 
light, and before their fresh interment in some 
ill-spared cupboard the family meet in conclave 
to spend an idle hour in looking over them, and 
to extract what amusement may possibly be em- 
bedded in such antediluvian remains. 

The party assembles, young and old, each armed 
with workbox and knitting, to hear ‘‘ those inte- 
resting letters of dear ’s,” which, be it remem- 
bered, are letters fo dear , containing pro- 
bably the inmost feelings of those nearest and 
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dearest to him. One or two of the elders really 
knew and cared for these dead correspondents, 
though not enough to make them shrink from 
reading to a mixed party of cousins, any number 
of times removed, grandchildren, and great-grand- 
children, the doubts, difficulties, and temptations, 
the morbid fears or tender joys, of some poor mortal 
who poured out her soul to her friend in the con- 
fidence of secrecy—apparent in PRIVATE, doubly 
underlined at the head of the page, and which— 
such is the bluntness of conscience observable on 
some points in most excellent people—her prac- 
tical descendants utterly ignore. -It may be said 
if this is to be deprecated, so is all published 
biography. Well, to my thinking, a vast deal of 
it had better never have seen the light; but there 
are no doubt. exceptions, when wisely selected 
extracts from the letters of the wise are,of great 
value to succeeding generations, but that is a very 
different thing from: promiscuously reviving the 
gossip and the griefs of the past for the occupation 
of a vacant hour. 

But again it is objected, How can it matter to 
those who are gone what becomes of their writ- 
ings or who sees them ? 
care about such trifles now. ; 

Well, considering how very little we know about 
them this is a good deal to assert.. I prefer to 
believe, and as I think on quite as good grounds, 
that they both know and care,.that they are 


‘* Near us when we climb and fall, 
And watch like God the rolling hours, 
With larger other eyes than ours, 
To make allowance for’us all.” 


If this is so their lingering influerice on earth 
would not be a matter of indifference, and it may ‘ 


cast a shade on their brightness—as we grieve 
when we heedlessly put a temporary hindrance in 
a child’s way—to see any words of theirs exercis- 
ing ever so slight a downward préssure on any 
mind, even though they can look beyond, and 
entering fully into God’s purpose, 


‘* Triumph in conclusive bliss, 
And that serene result of all.” 


But for those to whom this is pure imagination, 
who say, é 


‘¢ The right ear that is filled with dust 
Hears little of the false or just,” 


and assert that the dead ave dead as far as regards 
the concerns of earth, will not they admit that in 
handling what does yet live of them, their memory, 
character, reputation, we should have respect to 
the royal maxim, ‘‘Do unto others as ye would 
they should do unto you” ? 

If their utterances are worth keeping, by all 
means select and print them; if not, in the name 
of common fairness, burn them. 

Let us now leave the past and turn to contem- 
porary letters, a subject which comes home to us 
all, for are we not all conscious of a large amount 
of time and paper consumed—or, shall we say, 
wasted ?--in producing, not the ample, neatly 


They neither know nor. 


e4 





written sheets of our predecessors, when a letter 
was a costly luxury and it was a duty to make it 
worth having, but the notes—for they seldom 
deserve a better name, whatever their length— 
which we turn off by the dozen! 

We even think we have done a good morning’s 
work when a goodly handful is ready for the post, 
each armed with its seductive and delusive penny 
stamp, which draws us on to spend much more in 
postage than we should have done in the old days 
of shilling rates. 

And what becomes of these numerous missives 
which we let fly daily? That depends on the 
hands they fall into, and it were well, as we write, 
to bear in mind the habits of our correspondents 
and weigh our words accordingly. 

For there are persons—I regret to say I num- 
ber some amongst my acquaintances—who, other- 
wise sane and sober enough, are afflicted with a 
strange monomania. They cannot bear to de- 
stroy a letter, but have an irresistible impulse to 
pass on those they receive to some one else. 

Suppose half a dozen letters arrive by the 
morning’s post, before night they will be on their 
travels again slipped into the various envelopes 
posted that day. So stern is the necessity such 
persons are.under to yield to. their dominant pas- 
sion, that she-(or he, for mén aré touched with it 


_ as well as women, though the cases are rarer) 


hardly masters the contents of the letters before 
she is impelled to forward them, and the conse- 
quence is that little remarks about friends and 
neighbours go, by the curious fatality which be- 
longs to such things, to exactly the wrong indi- 
vidual, whom they will pain and harm, and who, 
if a gossip, will communicate them to the person 
named, and create a soreness which may take 


.years to cure. 


.,1n writing to this dangerous class, it is a very 
slight protection to put “Private” or ‘“ Burn,” 
they'gre so driven’ by their’mania that they barely 
notice it, and it carries no obligation. 

A.lady told me the other day she had read a 
forwarded letter of three sheets ; on it was written, 
‘Forward the two first sheets to Mary, and burn 
the third.” 

My friend was not Mary, but one to whom Mary 
had passed it on, and there were the three sheets 
complete, the directions notwithstanding! A fact. 

What sort of conscience can people have who 
do this sort of thing? And yet they are as sensi- 
tive and honourable as one could wish on all 
other points, and would not betray a spoken con- 
fidence or wilfully excite jealousies and _ heart- 
burnings for the world. One can only suppose 
some demon of ink and paper has got hold of 
them, and that they are not accountable for their 
inconvenient conduct. 

Those in whom the desire to “forward” is 
strong, generally thirst to receive thick packets of 
enclosures. In one lady I know this passion runs 
so high, no one can satisfy it. Her relations send 
her the most uninteresting scraps from persons 
she never heard of, and in mockery, notes from 
tradesmen, circulars, etc., but she declares she 
likes them, and nothing will make her cry 


“Hold!” 








Old Detters. 


BY THE EARL OF ROSSLYN. 





IT seems but yesterday she died, but years 

Have passed since then : the wondrous change of time 
Makes great things little—little things sublime, 

And sanctifies the dew of daily tears. 

She died, as all must die; no trace appears 

In history’s page, nor save in my poor rhyme, 

Of her, whose life was love, whose lovely prime 
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Passed sadly where no sorrows are, nor fears, 

It seems but yesterday ; to-day I read 

A few short letters in her own dear hand, 

And doubted if ’twere true. Their tender grace 
Seems radiant with her life! Oh! can the dead 
Thus in their letters live? I tied the band, 


And kissed her name as though I kissed her face. 
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Penny Banks in Schools.—The establishment of penny 
banks should be encouraged in connection with all elementary 
schools, workmen’s institutes and clubs, etc., in which the 
poor, and especially the young, might deposit small sums of 
from one penny upward: the bank to be open for an hour 
(or longer if required) once or twice a week, the deposits 
being transferred to the local post-office savings-bank in the 
names of responsible trustees. M.de Malarce has succeeded 
in getting this done in France to such an extent that about 
200,000 scholars are now constant depositors in school penny 
banks. The sum deposited in these school banks is between 
three and four million francs, and the benefit does not rest 
here, for the children take home the lessons of thrift they 
thus practically learn at school, and the result is that many 
an adult is led to open a ‘‘ banking account” of his own. 
Thus it is that the deposits in these Government banks, 
which in 1874 were 573,000,000 francs, rose in 1877 to 
871,000,000, and at the present time amount to over one 
thousand million, while in three years the number of de- 
positors has increased from two to three millions. Why can- 
not some such similar result be obtained in England ? 


Remarkable Bridges.—The entire length of the great can- 
tilever bridge over the Niagara, which has just been com- 
pleted, is 910 feet, the distance between the towers being 
470 feet. It is 239 feet high from the water to base of rail. 
Most of the material is steel. The bridge has been tested in 
the presence of 10,000 spectators. The test consisted in the 
running of twenty heavy locomotives and twenty-three cars 
laden with gravel upon the bridge, the entire series halting 
at every hundred feet, while the engineers made observations. 
The total load amounted to 1,900 tons. The bridge bore 
the trial well. It is a slender, graceful structure, erected at 
a cost of 750,000 dollars. There has also just been com- 
pleted a massive stone bridge over the Mississippi river at 
Minneapolis. The length of the structure is 2,100 feet. It 
crosses the river with twenty-three arches and sixteen spans 
of 80 feet each, the width being 28 feet. The cost of the 
bridge, which has been erected by the St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
and Manitoba Railway Company, is stated to be 990,000 
dollars. 


The Population of Sweden.—According to the last census 
returns, the population of Sweden has increased from 
1,763,000 in 1750 to 4,572,245, the most populous provinces 
being those in the south, as they have thirty-eight inhabitants 
per square mile, while the northern provinces have only 
thirty-three. Next to Stockholm, which has a population of 
176,745, the largest towns are Gothenburg (78,313), Malmé 
(39,512), Norrkoping (27,231), Gefle (18,526), Carlscrona 
(18,276), Jonkoping (17,109), and Upsal (16,346). The in- 
crease of the population would be much greater but for the 
number of emigrants from Sweden, the average for the last 
few years being over 60,000. At the same time there has 
been a considerable immigration of Germans. 


Water Supply of London.—The total capita] employed by 
the water companies is about 413,200,000, or at the rate of 
61°7d. per 1,000 gallons of water supplied, and the net 
charge for water amounts to 7°3d@. per 1,000 gallons ; while 
the annual cost of pumping and maintenance of works is 
11d, and the cost of engineering and management is 2'1d. 
per 1,000 gallons, showing a net profit of 4*Id. per 1,000 
gallons. In 1880 it was proposed to purchase the interests 
and property of the water companies and place the water 
supply under the municipal authority, as it is in Glasgow, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and in most foreign cities ; and an 
arbitrator between the Government and the water companies 
valued their interest at that time at £33,000,000. The mode 
of charging upon the rateable value of the houses, instead of 
by meter, moreover, makes the payment for the quantity 
consumed fall very unequally upon the consumers. If 
charged by meter, a very effective check would be put upon 





the serious waste which now takes place. A purer and more 
copious supply of water on constant supply and at high pres- 
sure is demanded, and whether this is to be attained by pur- 
chase or by some regulation of the present water com- 
panies’ powers, it is obvious that each year’s delay will only 
increase the cost and the difficulties involved. 


British Working Men Then and Now.—Mr. Giffen, the 
eminent statistician, says: ‘‘We no longer see the enor- 
mous fluctuations in the price of food which were common in 
the early part of this century. Such prices as 106s. 5d. 
and 126s. 6d. for a quarter of wheat are now barely conceiv- 
able ; yet they were quoted in 1810 and 1812. The highest 
average price of wheat for the last ten years has been 58s. 8d., 
and during that period the highest average price was in 1877 
68s. 9d. For the undoubted rise in the price of meat there is 
a partial set-off in the decline in the price of bacon. The 
workman of 1883 not only earns higher wages, but he can 
procure with them better and more abundant food and cloth- 
ing. House rent has in great towns gone up ; and this fact 
creates anxiety among all who have at heart the condition of 
the poor or struggling part of society. But the investigations 
of the statistician do not confirm the despondent opinions 
which are now common. Even if we assume, with Mr. 
Giffen, that rents are one and a half times what they were 
fifty years ago, the state of things now is superior ; and, ac- 
cording to his calculations, a man who had then a balance of 
15s. a week after paying his rent would now have a surplus of 
27s. 6d., every shilling of which would procure him more 
than the same coin would have purchased before 1830.” 


‘*Cramming.”—‘‘ A So-called ‘ Crammer ’” writes :—‘‘ A 
young man, nearly seventeen years of age, of ordinary intelli- 
gence, who had been three years and a halfat Eton, cameto me 
the other day to be ‘crammed’ for the army. In testing him 
I had to employ such expressions as the following—product, 
power, decimal, and found him wholly ignorant of their mean- 
ing. Moreover, he had not the faintest conception of the length 
of a foot or yard. Is it fair to dignify by the title of educa- 
tion the system pursued at Eton, while we poor army tutors 
who undertake to teach by first unteaching such specimens 
as I have indicated are bedubbed ‘crammers’?” 


A Kind Bear.—The author of ‘‘ Flemish Interiors” has 
recorded an interesting anecdote obtained at Nancy. It 
relates to one of the curious gates of that picturesque old 
city known as “* La Porte Masco,” Masco being the name of 
a bear once the pet of the municipality, whose den or pit had 
been constructed close to the gate in question. The his- 
torian Lionnois is the authority for the following singular and 
touching narrative: ‘‘In the year 1709 a small Savoyard 
left his mountain home, after the manner of Savoyards, to 
seek his fortune in more prosperous lands. Weary and foot- 
sore, he arrived as far as Nancy, and sank down exhausted 
as he reached the gate of that city. Though there was no 
police in those days, doubtless some corresponding terrorism 
hovered over the heads of little beggar boys, and probably 
there were also notices signifying that ‘La mendicité est 
interdite,’ for in order to escape the oppression of his fellow- 
men the little Savoyard, who had not where to lay his head, 
slunk into the dwelling-place of Masco, and confidingly threw 
himself on the generous forbearance of the bear. Masco, 
without referring the case to the Charity Organisation Society 
of Nancy, at once understood the mute appeal, and made 
welcome the new guest who had come to share his captivity ; 
he received him between his shaggy paws, and hugging him 
to his furry and compassionate breast kept him warm through 
the night. The next morning he liberated the child and let 
him go out to see if he could earn his poor little livelihood. 
At dark,” continues the quaint and naive chronicler, ‘‘ the 
little creature returned to his only home, and having been 
but barely fed during the day, was to his surprise fed at 
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night, for the bear had considerately saved for him half his 
rations. For some time this strange association went on, the 
child always nestling so close to his preserver that he re- 
mained unnoticed in the dusky light of the pit. One day, 
however, Masco’s keeper, having brought his supper at a 
later hour than usual, was astonished to find the creature, 
usually so civil and well-behaved, receive him with the most 
furious glances, and on investigating the matter discovered 
that his uneasiness proceeded from his dread lest the sleep- 
ing child over whom he was watching should be disturbed ; 
and, although ordinarily quite ready for his food, adminis- 
tered only once in twenty-four hours, on this occasion he 
took no notice of it nor showed any signs of hunger. The 
story naturally spread, and reached the ears of the Emperor 
Leopold, who was so astonished at the details that, deter- 
mined to sift out the truth, he ordered that the den should be 
watched, and an exact report of all that occurred brought to 
him ; so that the bear was seen to coax and press the child, 
after his manner, to partake of his food. On learning all 
the particulars, the emperor ordered the little Savoyard to 
be brought to Court, and undertook the charge of him, 
allowing him, nevertheless, to pay a daily visit to his gene- 
rous and hospitable friend, to whom he always carried a 
supply of dainties from the royal kitchen. Unhappily the 
boy died, and Masco, missing the daily intercourse, pined 
away, and died inconsolable.” The tradition is said to be 
preserved in the archives of the town. 


Dr. Hamilton and Mr. Dale.—The late able and amiable 
Dr. Hamilton, of the Scotch Church, Regent Square, 
London, once lectured in Birmingham on “ Books,” and Mr. 
Dale, in proposing a vote of thanks, took the opportunity 
of informing the audience that ‘‘Presbyterianism was the 
kind of religion that flourished in the bare glens and on the 
bleak hills of Scotland.” The doctor, in acknowledging the 
hearty thanks of the assembly, turned round to Mr. Dale, 
and with the well-known smile on his countenance, said, in 
his blandest manner, ‘‘ Presbyterianism does flourish in the 
bare glens and on the bleak hills of Scotland; but it is 
equally adapted for the English downs and the English 
dales,’ 


Mark Twain.—The quaint American writer, Mr. S. L. 
Clemens, borrowed his familiar nom de plume from the 
experiences which he gained in the days when he was 
a Mississippi pilot. When the lead is heaved from on 
board a steamboat as she is approaching some shallow 
**crossing”’ upon the great river, the voice of the leads- 
man is repeatedly heard as he apprises the pilot of what 
depth of water lies before him. ‘‘By the mark four”— 
meaning four fathoms—‘‘ three and a half,” ‘‘ three,” ‘‘two 
and a half,” and suchlike cries come in rapid succession 
from the warning lips, until the startling words, ‘‘ Mark 
twain!” indicate that the lead has touched bottom at two 
fathoms, or twelve from the river’s surface. As the ordi- 
nary draught of a big Mississippi steamer is about nine feet, 
it will be seen that when he hears ‘* Mark twain!” the pilot 
knows that he has to “look alive.” Mr, Clemens confesses 
that he was not the first to appropriate ‘‘ Mark Twain” for 
a writing name, but that he borrowed it from an old steam- 
boat captain who frequently addressed letters above this sig- 
nature to Southern newspapers ‘‘ before the war.” 


Funeral Reform.—We have received a circular, signed by 
numerous high personages in Church and State, advocating 
reform in usages connected with burials and mourning. So 
far as the recommendations tend to diminish display and 
expense no objection can be made to such well-intentioned 
efforts. The circular very justly says that the bereaved are 
not always so situated as to be able to resist the tyranny of 
custom or fashion, but a society such as this gives moral 
support to those who wish to follow their better judgment, 
and each name added to the list of members strengthens the 
power of the society for good. It is true that many persons 
of influence have adopted plain, unpretentious funeral 
arrangements, and that no better method can be adopted of 
spreading the desired reform; but the people at large still 
cling to the old pompous and costly so-called ‘‘ handsome 
funeral,” with in various parts of England much feasting and 
treating, entailing often absolute want and conducing to per- 








manent pauperism. The ‘‘ Church of England Funeral and 
Mourning Keform Association,” for such is its full title, will 
do a good work in the direction both of thrift and of tempe- 
rance by introducing a plainer style of burial. But there is 
a sentence in the circular not so readily understood, and 
with it the appeal begins. ‘‘The long-established funeral 
and mourning observances prevalent in this country have 
helped to create a mistaken view of death, which in its turn 
has created an imperfect and impoverished estimate of this 
life. The Funeral Reform Society aims at giving promi- 
nence to the Christian idea of death as a transition from one 
state of existence to a higher.” What does this mean? Is 
all death a transition from one state of existence to a higher? 
Is it so with the murderers and other criminals represented 
in Madame Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors? or is it only 
Christian burial that is meant? Do all buried in consecrated 
ground pass to higher life? Some explanation seems neces- 
sary. But apart from such questions, now that cremation or 
burning the dead is publicly discussed, what has become of 
a previous burial reform, which advised the use of slight 
wicker coffins instead of durable wood and metal ones? The 
quick decomposition of bodies and the speedier transforma- 
tion of their elements into plants and flowers would be more 
conducive to the health of the living than the new custom, 
already so exaggerated, of heaping dying garlands upon 
coffins. While we wish all success to any association for 
diminishing danger from the dead or needless expense to 
the living, we fear that sentiment and custom will have, with 
the larger part of the world, more influence than reason or 
religion in such matters. 


Irish Taxation.—Ireland, which is exceptionally favoured 
on some points, which is charged no land tax, no house duty, 
no assessed taxes, and whose population is about a fifth part 
of that of England, pays not much more than a ninth part of 
the taxes which England pays. Each individual Irishman 
pays a little more than half as much as each individual 
Englishman, and it is within his own power again to halve 
that sum by stinting himself in intoxicating drinks. — 7zmes. 


A Faithful Dog.—A robber chieftain in India had a dog 
named Chind. He was a very faithful and sagacious crea- 
ture, and was the coristant companion of his master. There 
was a lake by the side of the grove in the forest in which the 
chieftain lived. He would get up on a lofty tamarind-tree in 
the grove by the lake, and jumping into it, swim in the water 
for some time with Chind. One evening, as usual, he came 
to the grove, and was about to climb the tree, but Chind 
stood in his way. Fancying that Chind was not inclined to 
have a bath that evening, the chief thrust him aside and was 
proceeding to the tree; but Chind, in a trice, went up the 
tamarind before his master could do so, and jumping into 
the lake, lay pierced through by a number of stakes and 
spikes, fixed under the water, of course, by some person with 
the object of killing the chief. ‘‘ When the robber chieftain 
saw how faithfully his dog had saved his life, he was indeed 
very sorry ; and giving up all his wicked ways,” says the 
story, ‘‘lived in peace with all mankind, cherishing the 
memory of his faithful companion Chind.”’ 


The Pantiles at Tunbridge Wells.—They are the same 
Pantiles which I now gaze upon—the Pantiles which De 
Grammont loved so well. ‘‘ Tunnebridge,” he writes in the 


‘inimitable ‘‘ Memoirs,” ‘‘is the same distance from London 


as Fontainebleau is from Paris. All the handsome and gal- 
lant of both sexes meet here in the season for drinking the 
waters. The company is always numerous and always select ; 
and as those who seek only to amuse themselves are always 
numerically in the ascendency over those who resort thither 
only from necessity, everything breathes pleasure and joy.” 
It is true that Tunbridge Wells has grown virtuous, and that 
the wicked games of Basset, Roly-poly, ‘‘ Marlborough’s 
Battles,” and ‘‘ E. O.” are no longer played there. I miss 
the ‘‘Boulingrin,” or bowling-green, celebrated by De 
Grammont, who says that ‘there is dancing for those who 
like it, upon a turf smoother than the finest carpet in the 
world.” I miss the fair which was held near the fountain, 
to which, according to Lord Macaulay, the wives and 
daughters of the Kentish farmers used to bring their cream, 
their cherries, their wheatears, and their quails; while ‘‘ to 
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chaffer with them, to flirt with them, to praise their straw 
hats and tight heels, was a refreshing pastime to voluptuaries 
sick of the airs of actresses and maids of honour.” But its 
Parade holds its own, for all the changes that have come over 
public manners, and the moral feeling which has discouraged 
public gambling. The antique houses and shops, with five 
hundred and twenty-five feet of piazza or portico, extending 
from the old chalybeate spring to the extremity of the Parade, 
continue to present a spectacle unrivalled in picturesque 
quaintness by any other town in England, save perhaps 
Chester. Foreign visitors visiting the Pantiles for the 
first time frequently declare the scene to be wholly un- 
English, and altogether Continental; and what with the 
curious old houses overhanging the piazzas, and the trees 
bordering the broad side-walks, the Parade at Tunbridge 
Wells, could a sluggish canal run down it, would not ill- 
resemble a street in Rotterdam. But it would only do so at 
the first glance. There is an old-world elegance and repose 
about the Pantiles wholly foreign to the characteristics of any 
Dutch street. The piazza, again, with its shops full of rich 
merchandise, might be Venetian ; but a side canal in Venice 
means untidiness and equivocal odours, whereas the Pantiles 
are as clean as a new pin, and to the olfactory nerves suggest 
nothing but the ‘‘inexhaustible series of odoriferous and 
frequent effluviums ” described in the year 1687 by Dr. Patrick 
Madad, ‘‘ for the benefit of a person of quality.” On the 
whole, I am inclined to think that Tunbridge Wells in 
general, and the Pantiles in particular, are unique, and are 
as likely to be beneficial to persons of quality in the reign of 
Queen Victoria as they were in that of King James 11.— 
G. A. Sala. 


Newspaper Influence.—Mr. Bright, in one of his recent 
speeches, thus referred to the influence of the Press :—‘‘ There 
is nothing that is a greater instrument of intelligence, know- 
ledge, and altogether of good, than the dissemination through- 
out the country of a well-conducted and morally-influenced 
Press. The newspapers of this country, so far as they are 
well conducted—and I believe no newspapers in the world 
are better conducted—work silently every day as they enter 
your houses as beneficent revolutionists, altering the minds of 
the people, extending to them knowledge, showing where 
there are grievances, defending their rights, and, I believe, 
spreading throughout the whole country and through our 
legislation principles of good and principles of morality which 
in times that are past were unthought of amongst the 
people.” 


Deforesting in Ontario.—It would appear that the process 
of deforesting Ontario has not yet made any considerable 
progress. Out of a total of 130,000,000 acres of timber land 
in the province only 10,000,000 have been even partially 
cleared of its natural forest timber. A Bill is now before 
Parliament for the encouragement of tree-planting, offering a 
bonus not to exceed twenty-five cents for each tree of a certain 
named species, which shall be planted along a highway or 
farm boundary-line, or within six feet of such line. Trees 
planted along highways are to be the property of the owners 
of adjacent lands, but the trees are not to be cut down with- 
out permission of the authorities. Trees planted on a farm 
boundary are to be the joint property of the owners of the 
two farms. 


Inventor of the Steam Plough.—The Rev. William Fisken, 
minister of the Presbyterian Church of England, at Stam- 
fordham, Northumberland, died in the early part of this year. 
Mr. Fisken was a septuagenarian, and had laboured for 
thirty-seven years a few miles from Wylam, on the banks of 
the Tyne, where George Stephenson was born. Mr. Fisken, 
who was a native of Perthshire, alongside the study of theo- 
logy diligently pursued mechanics. In this latter science his 
brothers Thomas and David—of whom Thomas is a survivor 
—were equally proficient. Mr. Fisken will be remembered 
by posterity, as he well deserves to be, and especially by 
agriculturists, as having been one of the two inventors of 
the steam plough, the other being his brother Thomas. 
Several years ago an important trial came off at Westminster 
upon the merits of the invention. The parties were the 
Messrs. Fisken and the Messrs. Fowler, the eminent imple- 
ment makers at Leeds, and the finding of the jury was that 
the Presbyterian minister at Stamfordham and the school- 








master at Stockton-upon-Tees were the original discoverers. 
It is somewhat singular that the appliance which perfected 
the plan of the brothers, who had been working together at 
the steam plough, suggested itself to each of them indepen- 
dently and almost simultaneously. The late Mr. William 
Chartres, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the solicitor employed by 
the Fiskens, used to tell how the two brothers wrote to him 
on the same day about the final discovery, but that he re- 
ceived William’s letter first. Mr. Fisken also invented a 
potato-sowing machine, an apparatus for heating churches, 
and the ‘steam tackle,” which has heiped to render the 
steam plough of so much practical use. Mr. Fisken was 
much respected in Northumberland, in every part of which 
he was well known, both as an inventor and an earnest 
minister of religion. His funeral was largely attended. 


The Sun’s Parallax and Distance.—Determinations made 
by observing Mars (which when in opposition approaches us 
sometimes almost as nearly as Venus when in inferior con- 
junction), and by other methods, have shown that the sun’s 
parallax is probably greater by at least 0’°3 than Encke’s 
value for it. Moreover, it was shown that the latter pro- 
ceeded from an erroneous interpretation of some of the 
observation. Rightly explained, they also gave a value con- 
siderably larger than his ; and the observations of the more 
recent transits in 1874 and 1882 likewise (although the 
method is somewhat discredited as compared with other 
methods on account of its practical difficulties) prove to be 
most consistent with a value not very different from 8”’°8. 
A full consideration of the results obtained by all the methods 
leads us to the conclusion that the actual most probable 
value of the sun’s parallax is 8’°78 ; a value obtained too by 
Mr, Gill from his careful observations of Mars in Ascension 
Island during that planet’s favourable opposition in 1877. 
This value of the parallax gives for the sun’s distance very 
nearly 93,000,000 miles. It is not likely that this distance 
will ever be known within a quarter of a million of miles. 
But it must be noted that, in consequence of the eccentricity 
of the earth’s orbit, the sun’s actual distance varies between 
a million and a half miles less, and a million and a half miles 
more than this; being greatest when the earth is at that end 
of the major axis of its orbit which is nearest the focus 
occupied by the sun, and least when the earth is at the other 
end of that axis, these two points being ealled respectively 
the perihelion and the aphelion of the earth’s orbit. 
Accepting then 93,000,000 miles as the sun’s mean distance 
from us, it is easy to find, by observing his apparent diameter, 
that his real diameter is about 865,000 miles. This is about 
108 times as great as the earth’s, and would make the sun’s 
volume able to contain the earth’s about 1,300,000 times 
over. But it has been found by physical astronomers that 
the sun’s mass is only about 330,400 times as great as that of 
the earth. Consequently his density must amount to only 
about 0°25 that of the earth.—Ce/estial Motions. By W. 7. 
Lynn. [A valuable handy book, containing in small space 
the results of the latest observations. ] 


Lablache.—One day a poor Italian refugee applied to 
Lablache for assistance. He had received permission to re- 
turn home, but alas! he was destitute of the means. The 
next day, at rehearsal, Lablache broached the subject of the 
refugee’s distress, and proposed a subscription. Madame 
Lablache, Donizetti, and several others, subscribed two 
guineas each. ‘‘ And you, Maria,” turning to Malibran, 
** what will you give?” ‘‘The sameas the rest,” said she, and 
went on rehearsing her part. With this little treasure the 
charitable and kind Lablache flew to the succour of his 
countryman. The next morning Malibran took Lablache 
aside, and slipping a £10 note into his hand, said, ‘* I would 
not give more than the others yesterday lest they might think 
me ostentatious. Take it to him, and don’t say a word about 
it to any one.” 


Ten Years’ Progress in New Zealand.—In the ‘“‘ Leisure 
Hour ” for 1874 we gave an abstract of the statistics of New 
Zealand as furnished by the Blue Book, containing returns 
up to the close of 1872. The population, exclusive of natives, 
was then 279,650—viz., 162,404 males and 117,156 females, 
or in ratio of 79°38 to 100 males. The population on the 
31st December, 1882, was 517,707, being an increase of 
16,797 during that year, 13,308 of the increase due to excess 
of births over deaths, and 3,489 to excess of immigration 
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over emigration. The Maori population was estimated at 
about 44,000. The excess of males is now only about Io per 
cent., instead of 20 per cent. in 1872. 

The salubrity of New Zealand is shown in the death-rate, 
which is greatly less than in any of the Australian colonies, 
being only 12°15 per 1,000 of the population, giving the 
mean for ten years, from 1872 to 1882 ; while in England for 
the same period the rate is 21°6, in New South Wales 15°51, 
in Victoria 15°52, in Queensland 17°59, the New Zealand 
death-rate in 1882 was only 11.19 per 1,000. 

The total value of imports was £8,609,270 against 
£5,142,951 in 1872; and of exports £6,658,008 against 

-£5,107,186 in 1872. The export of wool in that period had 
gradually increased from about forty-two millions of pounds to 
upwards of sixty-four and a half million pounds, a more satis- 
factory test of progress than increase of gold and other variable 
exports. In revenue, education, postal service, savings 
banks, and other statistics, the ten years’ progress seems 
satisfactory. But the total public debt of the colony is not 
far from thirty millions sterling, an amount which we can 
only account for by supposing that public works of a repro- 
ductive kind have absorbed so large a surplus of expenditure 
over income. 


The Oldest Town in the United States.—The oldest town 
in Texas—and, it is believed, in the United States—is 
Ysleta, situate on the Rio Grande, and near El Paso, the 
chief town in the county of that name. It has a population 
of 2,500 souls. The place is one of peculiar interest, alike 
from its age, its people, its architecture, its agriculture, and 
its general products. It isa well-established historical fact 
that a Spanish military explorer, named Corando, visited the 
town in 1540, and found it then a popular and prosperous 
civilised Indian community. He was immediately followed 
by the Franciscan friars, who erected a church and established 
schools, Ysleta is believed to have been a considerable 
centre of population centuries before the visit of Corando. 
It is not a little curious, considering the advance of civilisa- 
tion from Europe, that the same race of people exist in the 
town to-day as existed three hundred and fifty years ago, and 
that they are engaged in the same agricultural and me- 
chanical pursuits as their forefathers at that period, and for 
ages preceding. 


Colonial Debts.—The debt of New South Wales at the end 
of last year was £22 18s. per head, as against £24 7s. 10d. 
in Victoria, £42 9s. 10d. in South Australia, £52 17s. 5d. in 
Queensland, and £58 8s. in New Zealand. 


Superstitions connected with Fossils.—The common car- 
boniferous limestone and Devonian fossil called Spirifer dis- 
junctus is found in China, and there bears the appropriate 
name of ‘* Stone Swallow ;” its outstretched wings and sharp 
terminals suggest the similarity of the shell to the bird. It 
is largely sold by the native druggists as a remedy in renal 
disorders, and is highly prized throughout Japan for similar 
uses. The late Mr. Medhurst told me fifty years since that 
he had seen remains of the great liassic Saurians in temples 
in China, and thought it probable that they were the originals 
of the dragon-figures employed by the Chinese.—c. R. P. 


The Richest Man in America.—Vanderbilt has told an 
intimate friend that he is worth 194,000,000 dols. He can 
take life comparatively easy on an income of 12,000,000 dols. 
a year, and watch his wealth pile up without any effort of 
his. From his governments he draws 2,372,000 dols. a year ; 
from his railroad stocks and bonds, 7,394,320 dols. ; from 
his miscellaneous securities, 575,695 dols.; or 10,342,045 
dols. from his investments alone. ‘Thus every day they earn 
for him 28,334 dols. 25 cents. Every hour sees him 
1,180 dols. 59 cents richer, and every minute means 
19 dols 67 cents added to his hoard. Besides this, he cal- 
culates to make 2,000,000 dols. every year by fortunate 
sales. 


La Propriété c’est vol. We thought that the famous 
Communistic #o¢ of Proudhon had been suppressed by the 
ridicule with which a French dramatist had covered it, but 
our own ‘‘Contemporary Review ” carries its broad prin- 
ciples so far as to admit an article which thus concludes :— 





‘* We know only one way of establishing peace and good-will 
among men—the suppression of — and the recogni- 
tion of right. We are weary of those inequalities which 
make us the enemies of each other ; we would put an end to 
the furies which are ever bringing men into hostile collision, 
and all of which arise from the bondage of the weak to the 
strong under the form of slavery, suffrage, and service. After 
so much hatred we long to love each other, and for this 
reason are we enemies to private property and despisers of 
law.” 


The Mocking-Bird.—The nightingale of America — the 
mocking-bird—is a native of the Southern States, where 
thousands of them are taken from the nest before they are 
fledged, and reared by hand. They are often sold for fabu- 
lous prices, although the general price for young ones is five 
dollars each, and for older birds from twelve dollars to 
twenty-five dollars. During the breeding season, which 
commences in March and ends in September, the female lays 
five eggs of a light-green colour, with brown spots and 
blotches. The mocking-bird is particular as to its food, and 
should be fed and watered every day at the same hour. The 
cage should be large and kept very clean, with plenty of 
gravel at the bottom. Its food should consist of the prepared 
mocking-bird food, and during the moulting season berries, 
grasshoppers, spiders, and occasionally a meal-worm or two 
should be given. He should also be kept out of draughts, 
and with these precautions a bird will live the average life of 
ten years.—New York World. 


The Phenix Park, Doblin.— Walsh states that the Phoenix 
Park derives its name by corruption from the native Irish 
name of the manor ‘‘ Fionn-uisge,” which signifies clear 
water, and applies to the chalybeate spring near the Vice- 
regal Lodge. The word ‘‘ Fionn-uisge” is properly pro- 
nounced “ Finniské,” and has been corrupted by the English 
into Phoenix. Lord Chesterfield, when Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, erected the column with the figure of the fabulous 
bird surmounting its capital, which has assisted in per- 
petuating this absurd misnomer.—Autobiography of Mrs. 
Delany. 


The Hangman in Austria.—In Austria, where capital 
offences are punished by hanging, the executioner is a Govern- 
ment official with a fixed salary and certain perquisites, and 
a staff of helpers under him. He is attired in a showy 
uniform, with a cocked hat and jack boots, and rides up to 
the scaffold on a prancing steed under military escort. Con- 
spicuous are the new white gloves worn in performing his 
functions, and thrown off afterwards never to be used again. 
This functionary (der Scharfrichter) is not chosen from the 
scum of the population, nor is he treated with contumacy. 
As was the case in France, and may be now, the office is 
confined very much to one family, descending from father to 
son. A clumsy execution, orany unseemly exhibition at the 
gallows, such as we in this country are too familiar with, is 
a thing impossible in Austria. The Henker, as he is styled 
in other parts of Germany, combines with his ghastly duties 
the business of capturing all stray dogs found in the highways 
and streets unmuzzled. 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin.—How is the myth itself ex- 
plained? Well, vast incursions and plagues of rats and 
field-mice are no mere myths. Four years ago some of the 
border counties of Scotland suffered terribly from a plague of 
field-mice. The Low Countries were in the same trouble in 
the time of our Charles 11. When Klaproth was at Irkoutsk 
in 1806, the officer commanding at Okhotsk reported an in- 
vasion of rats which were devouring all the grain. We may 
thus regard the plague of rats and mice as a possible event. 
That animals will follow music, again, is a world wide belief. 
Orpheus led them with his lute, as the French believe that 
the meneur des loups shepherds his wild flock of wolves 
through the dowus in Berry. Children are held to be sub- 
ject to similar influence. In Ethiopia, the Hadjiuji Madjuji, 
a piper riding on a goat, beguiles children away with his 
melodies. The Nereids in modern Greece, the fairies in 
Wales, have the same spells. Once allow that plagues of 
mice were common, that music was believed to move beasts 
and _— magically, and the story would easily be in- 
vented, 
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Rocky Mountain Sketches. The Vigilantes. 

The Dancing Mania. By the Rev. H. C.. ADAMS, M.A. 
Illustrated. 

Coligny and his Times. 

A Repertory of Letters. 

The Broken Plank. Illustrated, 

The Jubilee of Freedom. - 

Seaside Voices... Illustrated, 

Pages for the Young. Made a Man of, 

Bread Cast on the Waters. 

A Visit to St. Chrischona. 

The First of August, 1834. By the late EARL of CAR? isis. 

The Word of Life. 


By RICHARD HEATH. 








= He Sunoay aT, Home, For Aucust 


The Conclusion of the Story (commenced in the June Part), 


SHOULDER. TO SHOULDER. 


ni yi By the Author of “Christie Redfern’s Troubles,” &c. 


Illustrated by F. DADD. 
The ‘Canaanite. By thé Rev. DanreL Moore, M.a., 


Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Illustrated. 
The Pulpit in the Family. 


o Sledge Drive. By the Rev. Dr. S. J. Prime, of New 


ork. 
Bosham. Church. _ Illustrated. 
The Curate of Mont Dore. 
Harvest-Time. [Illustrated by ALLAN BARRAUD, 
The Home-on the Cliff.. By Mary ROwLES. 
Wells of the Bible. 
Things New and Old. 
Religious Record of the Month. 


WITH A FINE COLOURED FRONTISPIECE—“ AUTUMN.” 
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ANY LENGTH CUT. G 


“SUPERIOR BRITISH MANUFACTURE.” 
UNDER THE DIRECT PATRONAGE OF THE ROYAL AND IMPERIAL COURTS. 


EW PATTERNS FOR 1884 Post FREE IN ALL THE Newest Tints. 


EGERTON BURNETT'S ROYAL SERGES. 


Price for Ladies’, 1s. to 4s. 6d. Gentlemen’s (54 in.), from 2s. 11d. per yard. 
These BEAUTIFUL SERGES, for Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Wear, have a world-wide reputation. 
The Queen says :—‘* It is pre-eminently useful ;"” and recommends it to practical minds and purses of all lengths. 
Carriage paid on orders over 20s, to any Railway Station. 


Address, EGERTON BURNETT, High Street, Wellington, Somerset. 


oods packed for exportation. 


No Agents. 





ATKINSON’S 


TEN MEDALS. SIX ROYAL APPOINTMENTS. 


One Dress or more Carriage Paid in United Kingdom. 


BLACK & 
COLOURED 


SILK POPLINS. 


BY SPSCIAL WARRANT TO HER MAJESTY, 1837. 


SILK POPLIN is equal in appearance and much superior in wear to the Best Black Silk ; relatively 
cheaper, and can be worn in or out of mourning. 


Prices from 5s. 6d: to 10s. Gd. per yard, 24 inches wide. 


Patterns Post Free, 
Safe delivery parcels guaranteed to all. parts of the world. 





RICHARD ATKINSON & CO., 31, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


AND IS DISTINGUISHED FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Note.—Purchasers should insist on being supplied with BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. Other kinds 
asserting fictitious claims are sometimes offered for the sake of extra profit. 















PURITY. 
TAN! FRECKLES! SUNBURN! 


WALTON’S 


PERFECTION. 
A Perfect Marking Ink without 


No TROUBLE. 
WALTON’S 


rT 7 
| 33 
Plora Nigr * Has superseded everything yet 


JET MARKING INK ‘essed fe Sing 








Claims to be the only successful beautifying the Com- ON 
Preparation pessessing the above plexion and protecting S$ KE 
advantages for Writing, Etching, the Skin from the ill te 
or drawing on Linen, Calico, &c. effects of sudden ERS 
It can be used with any clean stamp of Ka CESS 
or steel pen, and cannot be removed PSS er - 
without destroying the fabric. In- Is Ry PR? 
valuable to Hotels and Laundries. PSS 
Price 1/-, 2/6, to 21/-. Post free for PO. ¥ Se 
13 stamps. ¥ CSS 
Sold by Chemists, Stationers, &c. Ry 0) Pad oe 
SIMPLICITY. aS oe 
Electro-plating& Gilding at Home, SOE 
> >a 
Walton's Oclebrated Argentine SS SL 
Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated re TS 
Goods on Copper, Brass, Nickel or Fae 
Silver, &c., such as Reflectors, Non’ 


Lamps, Harness, Urn Ta 
Trinkets, &c. Price 1/6, 2/6, ee 
Post free for 2 stamps. Also, 


T. WALTON, Analytical Chemist, Haverstock Hill, London. 








POPULAR SCIENCE 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


Electricity and its Uses. By Joun Munro, of 
the Society of Telegraph iingineers and Electricians. With 
numerous Engravings. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 


**We have here a popular, but clear and correct account of electrical 
science in all its various branches. A work of this kind was greatly needed.” 
—Journal of Science. 

“More correct than is usually the case with attempts to popularise 
science.” —Electrician. 

‘« The work is extremely well got up, and the diagrams are far above the 


average.”—Schoolmaster. 
By the Rev. W. FarrENn 


Ants and their Ways. 
WHITE, M.A., Vicar of Stonehouse, Gloucestershire. With 
numerous Illustrations anda Complete List of Genera and 
Species of the British Ants. 55. cloth boards. 

‘* We can safely promise to all who have not read it that a great treat is 
in store for them when they do.” —Standard. 

** Will be of great assistance to any entomologist wishing to commence the 
study of our native ants; while as an interesting volume for the general 
reader, or as a gift-book for young people with a taste for natural history, it 
may be recemmended as among the very best of its kind.”—Nature. 








To face End of Maiter. 
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ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 








RECENT MISSIONARY BOOKS.. 





Just published, crown Sve, 6s. cloth boards. 
THE HISTORY OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN INDIA, from their Commencement in 1706 to 1882. 


By the Rev. M. A. SHERRING, M.A., LL.B. Newly revised and brought down to date by the Rev. E. STorRow, 


Crown 8vo. 


formerly of Calcutta. With Four Maps. 


6s. cloth boards. 


The only complete sketch of the History and present state of Protestant Missions in India. Mr. Sherving’s work has been carefully revised, and the 
latest information about the work carried on by all the different societies added by Mr. Storrow. The Maps will be found on examination the best that 


have yet appeared, showing the various agencies at work at each Station. 





Fourth Thousand, 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


AMONG THE MONGOLS. By the Rev. JAMEs GILMOUR, 
M.A. (of Pekin). With Map and numerous Engravings from Photo- 
graphs and Native Sketches. ; Fag 
“There is a charm in the quiet way in which the modest missionary tells 

of his life in Tartar tents, of the long rides across the y plains, and of 

the daily life of the nomads among whom he passed so many years."— 

ae, Review, ‘ , 

‘* We cordially recommend Mr. Gilmour’s racy book.” Academy. 





Recently published. 38. cloth boards. 
BUDDHISM PAST AND PRESENT. By the Right Rev, 


. H. Titcoms p.p., First Bishop of goon. 4 
‘ Bishop Titcomb’s little manual supplies a want and gives in a clear 
form the main points of likeness and contrast between the religions of the 
East and West.”—Saturday Review, 
“Dr. Titcomb has seen Buddhism at close quarters. He has com- 
pressed within the limits of a quite moderate-sized volume a great mass of 
information.” —Sfectator. 





PENNY BIOGRAPHIES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


EACH WITH PORTRAIT—One Penny, or ~i1-ix Shillings per Hundred :— 


x. MARTIN LUTHER. By the Rev. Professor Gres. 

2. JOHN CALVIN. By the Rev. J. RaprorD THOMSON, M.A. 

. WILLIAM FAREL. By the Rev. J. RapForpD THOMSON, M.A. 

. PHILIP MELANCHTHON. By the Rev. G. WILsoNn, M.A. 

. ROBERT ROLLOCK, of Edinburgh University. By Dr. BLarxKi£. 


Now Ready, a Packet containing Nos. 1 to 


uUrw 


6. JOHN WYCLIFFE. By the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. 

7. ANSELM, Archbishop of Canterbury. By the Rev. R. Lovett, ma. 
8. JOHN WESLEY. By the Rev. James R. RiIGG, D.D. 

9. ALBERT DURER. the Rev. G. WILSON, M.A. P 

zo. DR. JOHNSON. By Dr. Macav tay, Editor of the “ Leisure Hour.” 


6 of the above Biographies, price Sixpence. 





Ba-paths of Bible Fuowledge, 


1. Cleopatra’s Needle. A History of the London 
Obelisk, with an Exposition of the Hieroglyphics. By the 
Rev. J. Kinc, Lecturer for the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. cloth 
boards. 

“Mr. King’s account of the monument seems ane full and satisfactory.” 
—Saturday Review. “In every way interestingly written."—Literary 
Churchman. | 
2. Assyrian Life and History. By M. E. 

HARKNEss. With an Introduction by REGINALD STUART 
PooLe. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

‘* There are chapters on the Assyrian writing, Assyrian literature, religion, 
art, architecture, and domestic life, all excellent in their kind, and giving, 
each in the space of a few pages, the sort of knowledge that is likely to be 
ye useful and most acceptable to the ordinary reader.”—S¢. /James’s 

azette. 


Second Edition, revised, now ready. 


3. Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments. 
By A. H. SAycg, M.A., Deputy Professor of Comparative 
Philology, Oxford, etc. A sketch of the most striking 
confirmations of the Bible from recent discoveries in Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylonia, Palestine, and Asia Minor. With 
Facsimiles from Photographs. 3s. cloth boards. 

» “A book whose value is not to be estimated by its size.”"—Saturday 

eview. 
‘* All who wish to understand the Bible, and all who take an interest in 
ancient history, ought to procure it.”—Leeds Mercury. 


Just published. 


4. Recent Discoveries on the Temple Hill at 
Jerusalem. By the Rev. J. KinG, M.A., Authorised 
Lecturer to the Palestine Exploration Fund. With Maps, 
Plans, and Illustrations. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

A popular sketch of the Discoveries made on or about the Temple Hill at 

Jerusalem during the last twenty years. 


Biographical Books, 


St. Augustine: His Life and Times. By the 
Rev. R. WHELER BUSH, M.A., Rector of St. Alphage, 
London Wall, and author of ‘*An Introduction to the 
Pentateuch,” etc. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. cloth boards. 

“A well written account of the great man.”—Guardian. “A piece of 
sound literary work.”—Bradford Observer. ‘‘Valuable and interesting.”— 
Christian World. 

Luther Anecdotes : Memorable Sayings and Doings 
of Martin Luther. Gathered from his Books, Letters, and 
History, and illustrating his Life and Work. By Dr. 
MACAULAY, Editor of ‘‘The Leisure Hour.” With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 


** A charming little book, not too big, not dull.”—Churchman. 
“*A capital collection of anecdotes. Many will read these stories who 





would never wade through a biography.”—Rev. C. H. SpurGEON, in Sword 
and Trowel. 


Recent Biblical Books, 


The Pentateuch. A Popular Introduction. By 
the Rev. R. WHELER Busu, M.A., Rector of St. Alphage, 
London Wall. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

‘* A manual intended principally for teachers in Sunday Schools and others 
engaged in Biblical instruction, for students preparing for theological ex- 
aminations, etc. It seems to us extremely well done.” —Guardian. 
Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. A Popular Introduc- 

tion. By the Rev. R. WHELER BusH, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
2s. cloth boards. 

* A valuable aid to Bible study.” —Sunday School Times. i 

“* Mr. Bush succeeds well in his effort to ularise and systematise the 
teaching and study of the three books.” —ZEdinburgh Daily Review. 
The Laws and Polity of the Jews. By E ise W. 

EDERSHEIM. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, cloth boards. 
** A very compact and instructive account.”—British Quarterly Review. 
** Well written and useful.”—Churchman. 


Our Lord’s Life on Earth. By the late Rev. 
WILLIAM HANNA, D.D. 55. cloth boards; 6s. 6d. 
bevelled boards, gilt edges; 12s. morocco, gilt edges. 

**The —_ is long since past when it was necessary to say anything as to 
the value of this book. Its charm is indeed unique, and it has now a reputa- 
tion that needs no enhancement.”—Congregatienalist. 

The Acts of the Apostles. An Account of the 
First Age of the Christian Church. With Map and 
Chronological Appendix. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 

‘An excellent handbook.”—Oxtlook. ‘Fully sufficient for all practical 
purposes.” —Congregationalist. 

Hore Petrinze. Studies in the Life of the Apostle 
Peter. By the Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester, 
author of ‘‘ Scenes in the Life of St. Paul,” etc. Crown 8vo. 
3s. cloth boards. 

*¢ The various points are treated with the perspicuity and chasteness of 
style by which all Dean Howson’s works are distinguished, and the subject 
matter is most valuable and edifying.” —Record. 


Gi Woche Guincentenary, 1884: 


Wycliffe Anecdotes. Compiled by the Rev. 
S. G. GREEN, D.D. Uniform with the ‘Luther Anec- 
dotes.” With views of Wycliffe Church and of the River 


Swift at Lutterworth, 16mo. 15. 6d. cloth boards, 
Life and Times of Wycliffe. 


“The Morning Star of the Reformation,” with Portrait, 
Illustrations, and facsimile of Wycliffe’s Bible. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


The Teaching of Wycliffe on some of the 
Chief Doctrines of Christianity. [By the Rev. J. 
RADFORD THOMSON, M.A. Book Tract, No. 33. 3s. 6d. 
per 100. 

Broadsheet—John Wycliffe: The First of the 
Reformers. With Portrait. One Halfpenny, or 3s. per 100. 
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PUBLISHED py THe RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


New Edition. 6s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE; 
Or, Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives. By the Rev. J. R. 
VERNON, M.A., Rectbe of St. Audries, Bridgwater. With 
numerous Engravings. : 

“T never saw anything more Frame nd or rightly done—more 
harmoniously pleasant in text and illustration."—Mr. Ruskin. 

‘¢ The author may have aquiet eye, but it is also keen and observant ; 
he draws from the stores of a well-read, kindly, and thoughtful mind, 
and paints the wondrous and varied page of old Mother Nature with 
delicacy and true poetic taste. e should be placed next to 
Wordsworth on every student’s shelf." —Standard. 

By the same Author. 

Random Truths in Common _ Things.— 
Occasional Papers from my Study Chair. With numerous 
Illustrations by eminent Artists. Imperial 16mo. 7s. bevelled 
boards, gilt edges. ; 

“It seems even better than ‘The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.’”— 
Mr. Ruskin. 

“* Full of sound sense and good advice.” —7imes. 


A Companion 
volume to *‘ The Harvest ofa Quiet Eye.” 6s. cloth gilt. 
‘**A collection of musings or essays, illustrated with the same 
fidelity to nature and excellency of workmanship. which elicited the 
approbation of so distinguished a judge as Mr. Ruskin.” —Joha Bull. 


THE LEISURE HOUR LIBRARY. 


With Engravings. 2s. each. Cloth boards. 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURES. 

SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SAILORS, 
SUNDAY IN MANY LANDS. 

A RACE FOR LIFE, and other Tales. 

CEDAR CREEK. A Canadian Tale. 

BIRDS AND BIRD LIFE. 

BARTHEL WINKLER, and other German Tales, 
COMMERCIAL TALES AND SKETCHES. 

. SHADES AND ECHOES OF OLD LONDON. 
xo. ORIGINAL FABLES AND SKETCHES. 

11. THE FERROL FAMILY, and other Tales. 

12, FRANK LAYTON: a Story of Australian Life, 
13. FAIRLEY-CUM-FORELANDS: Village Tales. 
14. ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. 

15. THE EXILE’S TRUST. By Frances Browne, 


RECENT BOOKS. 


or, Jamaica Sixty 
Years Since. With an account of the Emancipation. With 
Illustrations by Jonn GILBERT. 55. Imperial 16mo, gilt edges. 





© EYousynn 





] Hester Lennox; or, Seeking a Life Motto, 


By Howe Benninc, Author of “Quiet Corners,’ etc. With 
Illustrations. An interesting book for thoughtful girls. 2s. : 
Quiet Corners. By Howe BENNING. With 

Illustrations. Imperial r6mo. A useful story for girls who wish 
to be something and to do something. 35. 6d. Gilt edges. 
Luther and Cardinal Albrecht of Mainz. 
A Historic-Biographical Tale. Given in English by JuLiz 
Sutter. With Portraits. Crown 8vo. ss. Cloth boards. 
Straight to the Mark. A Story for Old 
and Young. By the Rev. T. S. MiLiincTon, m.a., Author of 
“Boy and Man,” etc, Illustrations. 5s. Imp. 16mo, gilt edges. 
Boy and Man: A Story for Old and Young. 
With numerous Illustrations by FRENcH. 4s. Cloth gilt. 
Within Sea Walls; or, How the Dutch 
Kept the Faith. By EvizapzetTH H. Watsue and Georce E. 


SarGenT. With Illustrations. A most interesting historical 
tale. 4s. 6d. Cloth gilt. 


Without Intending It; or, John Tincroft, 
Bachelor and Benedict. By Gsorce E. Sarcent. With 
Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 5s. _ Cloth, gilt edges. 

Tales of Three Centuries.—1. A Huguenot 


Family. 2. The Pilgrim Fathers. 3. The Desert. From 
Madame Guizot DE Witt. Illustrations. 4s. Cloth gilt. 


The Realm of the Ice King: a Book of 
Arctic Discovery and Adventure. New Edition, revised to 
present date. ith Illustrations. 5s. Cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Boys’ Books by the late W. H. G. KINGSTON. 


The Two Voyages; or, Midnight and Daylight. 
Illustrated. Imperial 16mo. ss. Cloth boards, gilt edges. 





j The Golden Grasshopper : a Tale founded on events 


in the days of Sir Thomas Gresham, during the reigns of Queens 
Mary and Elizabeth. With Illustrations. ss. Cloth gilt. 

A Yacht Voyage Round England. Profusely 
Illustrated. 5s. Cloth gilt. 


Captain Cook: his Life, Voyages, and Discoveries. 


With numerous Illustrations. 5s. loth, gilt edges. 
Little Ben Hadden ; or, Do Right whatever comes 
of it. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. Cloth boards. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
Sunflowers. A Story of To-day. By G. C. 


Gepce. With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Cloth. 

This is the first of a series of books intended for adults rather than 
children. Large numbers of young people, as well as readers of older 
growth, give up much of their time to fiction. In this series an 
attempt will be made to supply books which shall not only interest as 
well-written stories that afford studies of character and descriptions 
of events and scenes likely to rivet the attention, but which shall also 
stimulate the serious thought and develop the better nature of those 
into whose hands they fall. Other volumes will soon be published. 


BOOKS BY HESBA STRETTON, 


Author of “Jessica’s First Prayer,” etc. 


Carola. With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
38. 6d. cloth boards. Just published. 

A story exhibiting all the well-known characteristics of this popular 
writer. It sets forth very powerfully the influence of the New Testa- 
ment upon a fresh and vigorous mind wholly unacquainted with the 
facts of our Lord’s Life. It forms a companion volume to “ Sunflowers.” 


Cobwebs and Cables. With Engravings by 


Gorpon Browne, Imperial 16mo. _ 5s., cloth boards, gilt edges, 


Bede’s Charity. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth 


boards, gilt edges. With Engravings by Eowarp WuHyMPER. 








2s. each. Crown S8vo, cloth boards. 


Illustrated. Fern’s Hollow. Illustrated. 


A Thorny Path. a at. - 
Siete ishers 0 erby aven. 
Pilgrim Street. Illustrated. lifustrated. a 
us- 


Enoch Roden’s Training. Illus- | Children of Cloverley. 
trated. trated. 





NEW BOOK BY MRS. 0. F. WALTON. 


Shadows. Scenes in the Life of an Old Arm- 
Chair. By Mrs. O. F. Watton, Author of “‘ Peep Behind the 
Scenes,” ‘* Saved at Sea,” etc. Illustrated. Imperial 16mo. 4s. 
cloth, gilt edges. 

By the same Author. 

Christie’s Old Organ; or, Home, Sweet 

Home. Illustrated. xs. cloth boards. Cheap Edition, One 


Penny, paper covers. 
A Peep Behind the Scenes. With En- 


gravings by WHympPeR. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt 
edges. Cheap Edition, Threepence, in paper cover. 


Was I Right? With fine Engravings. Crown 


8vo. 35. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


BOOKS BY G. E. SARGENT. 


THE FRANKLINS; or, The Story of a Convict. 
By Georce E. SarGent, Author of “‘’‘I'he Story of a City Arab,” 
etc. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS AT NORTHCOURT. 


With Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 4s. extra cloth, gilt edges. 


WITHOUT INTENDING IT. By Georce E. 
SarGENT. With Engravings. Imperial 16mo, ss. cloth boards, 
gilt edges. 

PHILIP GAINSFORD’S PROFIT AND LOSS. 
By Grorce E. SarGcent. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. bevelled cloth boards, gilt edges. 

GEORGE BURLEY : His Fortunes and Adventures. 


Imperial 16mo, with Illustrations. 4s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


HURLOCK CHASE; or, Among the Sussex Iron- 
works. With Engravings. Imperial 16mo. ss. cloth, gilt edges. 


AN OLD SAILOR’S STORY. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 

CHRONICLES OF AN OLD MANOR HOUSE. 
Illustrated. Imp. 16mo. 4s. cloth gilt edges. 


SEASONABLE BOCKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


BLUEBELL TALKS. With Illustrations and Floral 

- ee ogg by E. WHymrerR. Small gto. 1s. 6¢. cloth boards, 
ute es. 

FLOWERS AND THEIR TEACHINGS. 


With numerous Illustrations. 2s. cloth boards. 


THE YOUNG BOTANIST. With numerous 


Illustrations. 2s. cloth boards. 


CHILDREN’S FLOWERS: The Friends of 
their Rambles and Play. With Fine Floral Illustrations by 
Gr1acoMELL1and WuympeErR. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


THE HOME NATURALIST ; or, Practical In- 
struction for Collecting, Arranging, and Preserving all kinds of 
Natural Objects. By Hartanp Couttas. Profusely Illustrated. 
Imperial 16mo. 4s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 
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Recommended by the whole Medica! Press: & leading Physicians. 


BENGER Susi 


DIGESTIVE 


This delicious and highly nutritive 
Food can be taken when all 
others disagree. 


For INFANTS, DELICATE CHILDREN, and those of 
WEAK DIGESTION. 


would be assimilated 


It is 


“Mr. Benger’s admirable preparations . . . 
with great ease.”—Lancet, March 25, 1882. 

‘*A great advance on any previous attempt in this direction. 
invaluable.” —London Medical Record, March 15, 1882. 

“Deserving of the highest praise, and only requires to be made known 
to the profession to ensure its extensive employment.”—Practitioner, 
February, 1883. 


Sold in TINS at Is. Gd., 2s. 6d., and 6s., by all leading Chemists, 
or the Manufacturers, 


MOTTERSHEAD & CO, 


7, EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


MEDALS—Bolfaet, 1844; London, 1851, and (Gold) 1870, Paris. 
Peta 196s and 1872, Balhae BOE d igre. 


JOHN S. BROWN & SONS. 


BELFAST, 


IRELAND, 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK,) 
MANUFACTURERS BY HAND AND POWER OF 


Table Linens, Bheetings Pillow Linens, Fronting 

and Body Linens, Iris ‘Point Lace and Cambrie 

Handkerchiefs, Diapers, Huckaback and Fancy 

Towels, Glass and Tea Cloths, Lawns, Hemstitched 
Linen Cambrie Frilling, &e. 

All our Fabrics are made of the best Irish and Courtrai Flax, spun, woven, 
and bleached in Ireland ; the Patterns woven in our Table Linen are designed ° 
by Irish Artists, which have for many years excelled those of any other 
country. 

WE WARRANT ALL OUR GOODS TO GIVE SATISFACTION IN WEAR, 
AND THEY CAN BE HAD FROM ANY RESPECTABLE LINEN-DRAPER, 
Purchasers must see that our Trade Mark Ticket (as above) is on each Article. 





HOLIDAY READING. 


NOW READY. 





NOW READY. 


BOY'S OWN PAPER 


Books for ¥ amily Worship, 


A Help to Family Worship; or, Short Forms of 
Morning and Evening Prayer for Four Weeks. SECOND 
SERIES. By the Rev. F. BouURDILLON, M.A. Small 

CHEAP EDITION. 


2s. cloth boards. Is. cloth. 


SUNLIGHT, 


THE EXTRA SUMMER PART 
F THE 


GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


Containing 
SIXTY-FOUR PAGES 


HOLIDAY READING, 


With many Iilustrations. 


In Coloured Wrapper, 
SIXZPBN CSB: 





EXTRA 


SUMMER PART. 
sixTY-FOUR PAGES 


Interesting Reading, 


WITH A 


PROFUSION OF ENGRAVINGS, 
In Coloured Wrapper, 
SISxEZ PENCE. 








ORDER OF ANY NEWSAGENT. 





quarto, 


The First and Second Series bound together. 
CHEAP EDITION. 2s. cloth boards. 


Family Readings from the Gospels. 


boards. 


3s. 6d. cloth 


Consist- 


ing of short consecutive portions, comprising the whole 
Gospel, with a simple exposition for daily use in Christian 


households. By the 


St. Matthew. 35. 6d. cl. bds. 


St. Mark. 4s. cloth boards. 
Sunday Meditations. 


Rev. F. BoURDILLON, M.A. 


St. Luke. 
St. John. 


45. cloth boards, 
45. cloth boards, 


Adapted to the Course of 


the Christian Year. By Prebendary DANIEL MoorE, M.A, 


Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


5s. cloth boards. 


“‘These short discourses are, in fact, sermons of a quiet sort, reflective 
rather than homiletical, and replete with spiritual teaching, and witha 
wholesome flavour at once of common-sense and catholicity.”—Guardian. 





PRESENT 


Four Volumes are now ready, 2s. 6d. each, cloth. 


Volume I. contains :— 


Christianity and Miracles at 
the Present Day. By Rev. 
Principal CAIRNS, D.D., LL.D. 

The Historical Evidence of 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the Dead. By the Rev. C. A. 
Row, M.A. 

Christ the Central Evidence 
of Christianity. By the Rev. 
Principal Carrns, D.D. 

Christianity and the Life that 

ow Is. By W. G. Bvaixie, 
D.D., LL.D. 

The Existence and Character 

of God. By Prebendary Row, 


M.A. 

The Success of Christianity, 
and Modern Explanations of It. 
By Rev. Principal CarRNs, D.D., 
LL.D. 


a5. The Zend-Avesta and the 
Religion of the Parsis. By J. M 
MITCHELL, M.A., LL.D, Formerly 
of Bombay. 





Volume Il. contains :— 


Christianity and Secularism 
compared in their Influence and 
Effects. By W. G. Buarxkig, 
D.D. 

Agnosticism: A Doctrine of 
Despair.. By the Rev. Noau 
PorTER, D.D. 

The Antiquity of Man His- 
yaw | Considered. By Rev. 
Canon RAWLINSON, M.A. 

The Witness of Palestine to 
the Bible. By W. G. BLarxiE, D.D. 

The Early Prevalence of Mono- 
theistic Beliefs. By Canon 
RAWLINSON, M.A. 

The Witness of Man’s Moral 
Nature to Christianity. By Rev. 
J. Raprorp THOMSON, M.A. 


NEW NUMBERS. 


26. The Authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel. By F. Gopert, 
D.p., Neuchatel. ‘ 








DAY TRACTS. | 


These Tracts may be had separately at 4d. each. 


Volume III. contains :— 


The Age and Origin of Man 
Geologically Considered. By 
S. R. Pattison and Dr. Prarr. 

Rise and Decline of Islam. 
By Sir Witt1aM Muir, K.C.S.1., 
14. Di, DiC.1. 

Mosaic Authorship and Credi- 
bility of the Pentateuch. By the 
Very Rev. R. Payne SMITH, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. 

Authenticity of the Four 
Gospels. By the Rev. Henry 
WACE, D.D. 

Modern Materialism, By late 
Rev. W. F. WILKINSON, M.A. 

Christianity and Confucianism. 
Compared in their Teaching of 
the Whole Duty of Man. By 
James LEGGE, LL.D. 


(4d. each in Cover.) 


27. Present State of the Chris- 
tian Argument from Prophecy. 
By Principal Cairns. D.D., LL.D. 








Volume IV. contains :— 


Christianity as History, Doe 
trine, and Life. By the Rev, 
Noau Porter, D.D., LL.D. * 


The Religious Teachings’ ‘ 
the Sublime and Beautiful 
Nature. By Rev. Canon Raw 
LINSON, M.A, je 

Ernest Renan and His Criticism} 
of Christ. By the Rev. W. @& 
ELMSLIE, M.A. : 

Unity of the Character of thi 
Christ of the Gospels. By 
Rev. Prebendary Row, M.A. 


The Vitality of the Bible. 
Rev. W. G. BLarkig, D.D., LL.D 


| 
4 


Evidential Conclusions from 
the Four Greater Epistles of St 
Paul. By Dean Howson, p.p, 


28. Origin of the Hebrew Re- 
ligion. An Argument and an In 
quiry. By Eustace R. Conpsg, } 
M.A., D.D. 








Contents ;—Christian Childhood. Principles of Reli; 


Recently Published, crown 8vo, 2s. cloth boards. 


CHRISTIAN MINISTRY TO THE YOUNG: 


A BOOK FOR PARENTS, PASTORS, AND TEACHERS, 
By SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D., author of “‘ Bible Sketches and their Teachings,” ete. 


gious Training and Characteristics of Youthful Piety—Children in the Congregation. 


Their Place in Public Worship, Adaptation of the several parts of the Service to their needs—Religious Services for the Young. Their Occasions}; 
Methods of Conducting them; Psalmody; Prayer; Reading the Scripture; Preaching—On Preaching to Children. Topics, Texts, and Divisions. 


Importance of Illustration. 
the Sunday School. Bible Classes. 


Specimens from different Writers. 


Mistakes to be avoided—Catechetical and Class Instruction, 





The Pastor’s Work for 


LONDON : THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. Order of any Bookseller. 
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JEWSBURY & BROWN’S write, sounp 
TEETH 


Oriental: 


« TAL Os 
SING BEAUTIFVIN 

i.) Cee ine THE T a 

€ 

ne preser ETH & pe 


YEWsRuRy & BY BROS 


Nz 
MAR, Chemists se 
SKET STREET MANCHES = 


CAUTION.—The only 
genuine is JEWSBURY 
AND BROWN’S. 


Pots 1/6 po 2/6. All ¢ endete, 60 YEARS IN USE. 


BROWN’S SATIN POLISH. 


Highest Award, Pitladelphie sap 
id Medal, Berlin, 1 
Highest Award and only — Par Exhibition, 


Highest Award, Melbourne, 1881. 
Highest Award and only Medal, Franktort, 1881. 
Highest Award and only Medal, Amsterdam, 1883. 





Put on by Sponge attached to Wire and Cork in each 
No Polishing Brush required. Dries in a few 
minutes. Can be used by any Lady without soiling her 
aWi fingers. The “Satin Polish” is the most Elegant 
Article of the kind ever introduced. 
@  Lapres’ SHors, which have become red and rough 
5 by wearing, are restored to their OrIGINAL CoLouR and 
LustrE, and will not soil the skirts when wet. Tar- 
NISHED PATENT LEATHER is improved by it. 
For Travelling Bags, Trunks, Harness, Carriage 
Tops, &c., it is unequalled. It will not harden the 
Leather, nor crack. It is not a spirit varnish, 
@ AMERICAN MAGIC BRONZE is the best in the 
market, and it can be used with good effect on Ornaments, 
M Picture Frames, Iron and Fancy Work generally, as 
SS well as for Boots and Shoes. 
Kept by all First-Class Boot and Shoe Stores and Chemists in the 
United Kingdom. 
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Every genuine 
gonal Seam Corset, 


Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters. 
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—‘‘ A Novel Invention in Corsets, admirably calculated to pre vent 


LE FOLLET says: 
The cut is very good and becoming, 


the very disagreeable occurrences of Split Seams. 
and may be adapted to any figure with advantage.’ 

The QUEEN says :—‘* These Corsets are a new departure. The material is cut on the 
cross, and the component parts being also arranged diagonally, the seams have no 
strain. They are admirably modelled, exquisitely neat and strong, and the workmanship 
all that can be desired. 


““MACNIVEN & CAMERON have made another important contribution to the sum 
total of human happiness by producing two new pens—‘ The Flying Scotchman’ and 
* The Scotch Express.’"—Daily Review. 


THE NEW INVENTION IN PENS. 


Special Contrivance (patented ) for holding large supply of Ink. 
THE 

FLYING SCOTCHMAN 
PEN. 


“ Twin kings of caligraphy."—7he 
Bailie. 


> MACNI VE N & CAMERON 


A FLYING SCOTCHMAN 
4 


EDINBURGH 


ical 


“They glide like an express 
train.” — Herapath's Ratlway 
Fournadl. 

THE 


“ For rapid and smooth writing nothing can beat them.”— 7he Pictorial World, 
6d. and 1s. per Box. At all Stationers. 
Specimen box, ew all the anti oy fost, Is. 1d. 


L é 3 MACNIVEN & CAMERON 
eT ag 7: | THe SCOTCH EXPR 


E DINBURCH 


— eee 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
23, BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH (Established 1720), 
PENMAKERS TO HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 





ANNUAL SALE 
OVER HALF-A-MILLION. 


M&CALL'S 22 
AYSANDU 
OX TONGUES. 


In various sizes, 15 to 33] 
Delicious for Breakfasts, Luncheons, and ais 





THE 


Mag Orit Chey Ss 
wee 6S tCarch Tioss 


DAY. 
ched Linen like new. Does not stick to spider-web-like Materials. Once 
wanted. Used in the Royal Laundries. -Sold by Starch Sellers every- 
kets, rd., 3d., and 6d. each. Prepared only by T. CRITCHLEY, Whole- 
bale Druggist, Rist eban: 1 and 2, Australian Avenue, London. 





COLOURED DIAGRAMS & PICTURES. 


Tue Reticious Tract Society now issue the Diagrams previously pub- 
lished by the WorkinG MeEn’s Epucationat Union. These Diagrams 
are intended for the use of Lecturers, and are executed in a bold, attractive 
style. Each is 3 feet by 4 feet in area, printed on cloth, adapted for distant 
inspection, and coloured for gas or candle-light. ‘They are durableand very 
portable. Although arranged in Sets, they may be obtained singly at 3s 
each Diagram. ‘They are eyeleted for convenient suspension. 

Detailed Lists, giving the number of Diagrams in each Series, 
may be had with tull particulars on application to 56, Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C 





“WEAVE TRUTH WITH TRUST.” 


The term BEST Brussels, as generally used, conveys no no meaning or guarantee as to quality; 


BEST BRUSSELS 


ILLIS’ 


but 


Are of the Quality made 25 years ago, with the Improved Lesign and Colouring of the present, 


nd made exclusively of long-stapled Home-grown Wools specially selected 


for durability. 


They ar. w ve anted to be absolutely free from any admixture of Cotton, Jute, or 


Shoddy, and to be FULL five fratie 


MAY BE OBTAINED OF ALL 


CARPET DEALE 7S AND UPHOLSTERERS. 


Every Piece has ‘‘H. R. WILLIS & CO., KIDDERMIN sTER—BEST,” Woven at each end. 
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Makers to the Queen. 
RICHEST CUSTARD! WITHOUT PGGS!! | “The Richest, Softest, and most 


becoming Fabric ever in- 


’ 
Ge Ai Hal! the Cost and Trouble! vented for woman’s 
CHOICE! 
DELICIOUS!! 
A GREAT LUXURY!!! 
Sold every- See that you 
where get 
in 6d d 1s. ? 
eg F — 
Alfred Bird & Sons, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
Will send on receipt of address, - 


POST <PASTRY AND SwEETS:—A Little YARD is stamped 
Work containing Practical Hints and t on the back “ Nonpareil 
FREE Original Recipes for Tasty Dishes for 0 protect the Public from Fraud. 
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the Dinner and Supper Table. SOLD BY THE LEADING DRAPERS ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
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“THE CLEAN BLACK LEAD.”—Vide Press, 
: 4 E D & (jo Ss aa 
JAMES |fiegeemereemaae 
re of the HIG QUALITY. 
’ THESE Are Supplied at the WHOLESALE PRICE. 
TEA Are forwarded CARRIAGE PAID to ALL 


DOME |i 
Prices; 1/8 to = per lb. 
| NEW SEASON’S TEAS HAVE NOW ARRIVED. 
B | A C K g FE A D Write for Samples and contrast with any others, 
( 


ELLIS DAVIES & GO., 


E. JAMES & SONS, Sole Makers, Plymouth. 44, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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BY SPECIAL ROYAL APPOINTMENT! | 
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Thousands of customers 

- testify that no other 

* a 4 E& article woven equals this 
- in general utility. 


See RRMAN S| Useonly, ¢ 
="DEVONES: 
"TE. mE ROE 


For Ladies’ wear, beautiful qualities, 1s. 642. to 4s. 6d. the yard. For 
Cc hildren’s wear, capitally strong, Is. 3d. to 2s. the yard. For Gentle- 
men’s wear, double width, 2s. 6d. to ros. 6d. the yard. The Nevy Blues 
and the Blacks are fast dyes. On receipt of instructions sampies will be 
sent POST FREE. N. B. -Any length cut, and Carriage paid to 
principal Railway Stations ‘No As gents. 


| Only address, ‘Spearman & Spearman, Plyn outh. | 
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R. K. BUR’... AND CO., PRINTERS, FRTTER LANB, CITY. 





